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HE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR THB RELIEF OF THE DISTRESSED 
CONGREGATIONALISTS IN THE COTTON DISTRICT. 
Rev. Thomas Adkin, Glossop. | Rev. Andrew Reed, Preston. 
Rev. A. Clark, Stockport. Rev. J. G. Rogers, Ashton. 
Rev. W. H. Davison, Bolton. | Mr. W. Armitage, Manchester. 
Rev, James Gwyther, Man- Mr. R. Kelsall, Rochdale. 
chester. C. Potter, Keq., Manchester. 
Rev. J. B. Lister, Blackburn. | Mr. N. B. Sutcliffe, Ashton. 
TREASURER—Mr. Henry Lee, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
SECRETARIES, 
Rev. R. M. Davies, Oldham. | Rev. William Roaf, Wigan. 


Jt is requested that all Contributions be sent to the Financial 
Secretary, Rev. R, M. Davies. 


Tex BRD GE CHAPEL, EUSTON-ROAD. 


A OOURSE of SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES on the 
PARABLES of OUR LORD will be DELIVERED during 
the Winter Months at the above Chapel, by the Rev. J. R. 
KILSBY JONES. 

Nov. 2,—Introductory Lecture. 

„ 9.—“ The Prodigal Son —-At Home. 

„ 16.—From Home. 

„% 23.—Home-ward. 

„ 30.—Home Reception. 

Dec, 7.—“ Publican and Pharisees "—It is right to thank God 
8 Page we are not he a — a 

„ 14.—It wrong to} institute dis ng comparisons 

between ourselves and other men. 

» 21.—That disparaging comparisons are drawn in con 

d quende of erecting a false standard. 
„ 28.—That the non-recognition of the standard of the Bible 
constitutes man a sinner, and that as such 
nothing but humility becomes him. 


Service commences at half- past Six o'clock. 


ExelAxps CONFLICT for SPIRITUAL 


On the let, 19th, and 26th of Novemper next, THREE 
LEULUitks will be delivered by the Rev. O. STOVEL, in 
the CHAPEL, COMMERUIAL-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 

Lecture 1. On the Conflict for Spiritual Life as Maintained 
in England against Ancient Heathen Idolatries. 

Lecture 2. On the Conflict tor Spiritual Life as Maintained 
against Papal Corruption. 

Lecture 3. On the Conflict for Spiritual Life as Maintained 
in England against Civil Assumption and Popular Lioeutious- 


ness. 

Tickets for the Course, Is.; a Single Lecture, 6d.; may be 
had at the Doors on the night of the Lectures. 

Chair to be taken at half-pa+t Seven o’clock p.m. precisely. 


——— 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA—A COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES will be 
held by the CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS in JUNE 
or JULY, 1868. The Competition will be open to all natural. 
born 2 of her Majesty who, on the lst of May next, shall 
be over Kighteen years uf age and under Twenty-two, and of 
yood health and character. 
Copies of the Regulations may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, Civil Servive Commission, Westminster, S. W. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVER- 
STOCK-HILL, near Hampstead. 
For Children of both Sexes, and from any part of the United 
: Kingdom. 
PatTroness—The QUEEN, 

A GENERAL COURT of the GOVERNORS will be held 
on Fripay, the 31st of October next, at the LONDON 
TAVERN, BISHOPSdATER-STREET-WITHIN, to ELECT 
THIRtY CHILDREN—viz., Twenty-two Boys and kight 


Girls. 
The Chair will be taken at Twelve o'clock, and the Poll will 
be o oed at Two precisely, after which hour no votes can be 


received, 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 82, Ludgate-hill, London, E. C. 
Annual Subscription for One Vote, 10s. 6d.: for Two 
Votes, II. 1s, 
Life Donation for One Vote, öl. 58. ; for Two Votes, 101, 108. 
The Votes increasing in r to the Contribution. 
Persons subscribing on the Day of Election will be entitled 
to vote on that occasion. | 


PO DRAPERS.—WANTED, a steady, re- 
apectable YOUNG MAN of business habits. 
Address, with full particulars, Mr. Geo. Osborn, Kettering. 


Te PARENTS.—WANTED, an active, in- 
telligent YOUTH as INDOOR APPRENTICE to the 
BOOK and STATIONERY TRADK. He would be treated 
as one of the family. Premium moderate. 

For particulars apply to S. Knight, Bookseller, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight. 


, oe — * 


1 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
WANTED, at the West-end, an APPRENTICE to the 
DRESSMAKING BUSINESS, where the Young Lady will 
be received as one of the family. 
Apply, M. R., 51, Upper Berkeley-street West, Hyde - park- 
quare. 


T° INDEPENDENT MINISTERS and 
DEACONS.—A GENTLEMAN, who was educated at 
College, wishes to become ASSISTANT to a Senior Minister, 
rnd Some be glad to hear of a suitable posit . He would 
ing to accept a Temporary Engagement. He is aus- 
tomed to 2 and 1 willing to devote part of his 
time to Pupils, if circumstances rendered it desirable. 


Address, W., Messrs, Ford and Son's, 179, Upper-street, 


" [alington, N. 


en 


* 


A LONDON ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR 
has an OPENING for an INDOOR or OUTDOOR 
PUPIL. A moderate premium required. 
Address, M. H., Nonconſormist Office, 18, Bouverie- 
street, London, E. C. 


1 WEST AFRICA COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

Capital 250,0001., in 26,000 shares of 101. each. First issue, 
12,500 shares; II. to be paid on application, and II. 10s, on 
allotment. No call to exceed 2. lus., nor to be made at an 
interval of less than three . If no allotment be made, 
the deposit will be returned in full, The liability of the sbhare- 
holders is limited to the amount of their subscriptions, 

DIRECTORS. 
Thomas — Clg „M. P., Manchester. 
Thomas Bradshaw, „ Temple. 
Geo. Braginton, q., Torring Devon, 
Thomas Brigg:, Esq., Prestwich k. Manchester. 
Henry Brownrigg, Esq., 33, Lime- street, R. C. 
Thomas Clegg. „ Manchester. 
Frederick Doulton, Eeq., M. P., Lambeth. 
Ambrose Emerson, Esq. (Messrs, Newhy, Carson, and Oo., 
Gresham-house, E.C.) 
Capt. J. F. Napier Hewett, F. R. G. S., J. P., Cardiff, 
Edward Hollins, Esq., Preston, Lancashire. 
Gerard Ralston, Esq., Consul-General for Liberia, 21, Token- 

house-yard, E. C. 

(With power to add.) 


Bankers —The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, B.C. 
Sol icrrons— Messrs, Cotterill and Sons, 32, Throgmorton-streat. 
Brokers— Messrs. Hugginsand Rowsell, 1, Threadneedle-street, 
GemeRAL Manacer—J. B. Langley, Esq. 
SecreTary—F. W. Stone, Req. 
Temporary Orriors—4l, Gresham-house, E. O. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The object of the Company is to establish trading stations, 
factories, and depts on the Coast of Western Africa, and, by 
means of organised agencies, to bring down and ooliect for 
shipment at such stations the valuable products of the in- 

or; to import goods, and introduce 8 cleaning 
and pressing cotton, and for other purposes ; generally to 
enter into commercial relations with the native traders b 
means of barter, traffic, or otherwise; and thereby to open u 
in exchange for British manufactures, a practi illim itable 
market for cotton, palm-oil, ground-nuts, ivory, shea butter, 
dye woods, gold dust, &c., aud to secure their transmission to 
the ports of the United Kingdom. 

The advantages arising to the Company may be summarised 
as follows :— 

1. Cotton equal in quality to middling Orleans is indigenous 
over immense tracts ofcountry, and can be obtained by the 
barter of English manufactures. 

2. Labour is abundant, and the distance between the ports 
of — i and England is considerably less than from New 
Orleans. 

8. The cotton can be Jaid down in Liverpool at a cost of 
about fourpence-halfpenny per pound ; this quality now sella 
at about two shillings per pound, and, in the ordinary state of 
the market, realises from eighi pence to ninepence per pound, 

4. It is not the intention of the Company to become vulti- 
vators of cotton ; they will be purchasers only, thus avoiding 
the necessity of a large outiay for an uncertain return. 

5. The trade in palm oil, ground-nuts, aud other producte, 
is even more profitable than that in cotton, and will afford the 
Company ample opportunity for the employment of their 
capital in such a manner as to produve very large dividends. 

6. The trade being conducted by way of barter, a profit will 
arise upon the articles sold in Africa, as well as upon the goods 
sold in England. 

7. The A.encies of this Company having been already es- 
tablished on the West Cout of Africa, and a considerable 
number of shares having been subscribed for, the business of 
the Company will commence forthwith. 

BB — shares will be allotted tothe public in the order of ap- 
ication. 

Original Prospectuses, with a complete explanation of ths 

lans of the Company, may be obtained from the Brokers, 
— Huggins and Rowsell, No. 1, Tureadneedle-street, 
London; or from the Secretary, at the temporary Offices, 
where the memorandum and articles of a:soviation are open 
to inspection. 


FORMS OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the West Africa Company (Limited), 
Gentlemen,—Having paid E to the Bankers of the above 
Company, I request you to allot me sbares in the Company, 
and | agree to accept the same, or any leas number that may 
be allotted to me, and to pay II. 10s, per share on the allot 
ment being made. | 


Name, Address, and Occupation 
Date eeeeeeeve ee „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 0 6 „ 6 % „ „ „ „% 6 6 % % ç „ 89 


RANFORD HALL SCHOOL, near 
HOUNSLOW, W. 


Pupils are soundly taught every branch of a business 
education. Terms moderate. An A? PRENTICE or ARTICVLED 
PUPIL WANTED. | 


Apply to the Principal, Mr. George Verney. 


15, CLAREMONT-TERRACE, WATERLOO-ROAD, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


RS. MATHESON (wife of the Rev. D. L. 

Matheson, B.A ) receives a limited number of GENTLE- 

MEN’S DAUGHTERS to BOARD and EDUCATE, offering 
them all the attention and comforts of Home Life. 


References kindly permitted to the Rev. T. G. Horton, 
Wolverhampton; v. J. P. Palmer, Wolverhampton; Rev. 
J. P. Cored, Wolverhampton; M. Baldwin, Esq. Wolver- 
hampton ; W. H. Rogers, R 8.5. Mander, 
Esq., Wolverhampton; Edward Ball, Eeq., M. P., Burwell, 
Cambridgeshire; Rev. J. Stoughton, Kensington i R. 


Alliott, LL. D., Spring-hill Birmingham ; R. D. 
Wilson, Birmingham ; and Rev. J. Weir, D. D., London. 


a — —b —:4:öm iꝛ 


RIGHION.- BOARD and RESIDENCE 


in a Friend’s family in the most desirable part of the 
town. Terms moderate. 


Apply to Elizabeth B. Prideaux, 19, Buckingham-place. 


QYDENHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, ROCH- 


FORD, ESSEX. Principal—Mr. GEORG FOSTER. 
Terms moderate. Circulars at Mr. H. F. Hooton’'s, 31, Bush- 
lane, Cannon- street. 


N. B. Rochford is half an hour's ride from Southend, 


GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. 


The COMPANY now undertake FUN®RALS of all classes, 
by RAILWAY or ROAD, at FIXED CHARGBS, which may 
be ascertained and covered by a single payment, at the 


OFFICES, 1223, HIGH HOLBORY, W.C. 


GAT NORTHERN CEMETERY. 
oBUNDAY FUNERALS by RAILWAY, for the WORKING 


A FUNERAL TRAIN will run from the COMPANY'S 
STATION in the YORK-ROAD, KING'S CROSS, every 
SUNDAY at Three p.m., and return at Five p.m. 


Cemetery Cuarogs, including Conveyance of 
Body from the Company's Station to 0 £017 0 
Cemetery. ä 

FUNERAL COMPLETE, the above, 
as well as supply of Coftin, * , 22 5 0 

Conveyance of the Body: and Two 
Mourners from the House of the Deceased 
ADDITIONAL MOURNERS’ RETURN TICKETS, 
ls, Gd. each, 


A MORTUARY 


is provided at the Station, in which the dead be deposi 
an sammaia util tha dar af cies Saaa OF GaN va 


HAND-BIERS 


are provided by the Com for the 
the — Station b the Friends of the 
the vost of a Hearse lage. a 

For further particulars, and FREE RAILWAY n | 
to View the Cemetery, apply at the 


COMPANY'S OFFICES, 122, HIGH HOLBORN, V. O. 


EETH.—EDWARD MILES and SON, 
DENTISTS, 15, LIVERPOOL-STREET, BISHOPSGAT 
LONDON, continue the use of the BEST WORKMANSH 
pl — of e * 4— as 8 be — in 
ndon, America, or Par pting it to every Patent (so 
called) and to all their New Inventions and Improvements, — 
result of Thirty Years’ Active Practice, on terms as moderate 
as pure materials admit, often at little more than a third the 
charges — 6 made. More explained in Edward hiles and 
Sone’ Abridged Work. New Goid-Stopping, White for Front 
Teeth, G0. 10, Liverpool-street, Bishopagate-atreet, London, 


of Coffins te 
to save 


BONUS YEAR, 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
81, CORNHILL, 
AND 
70, BAKER-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D, 1714. 


DIRECTORS, TRUSTEES, 0. 


James Bentley, Esq. Thomas Mills, „N. P. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. J. Rem o Mills, Keq., M. P. 
Charles Charrington, Esq. | John Morley, Eeq. 
S. Preston Child, Keq. John Roge:s, Eq. 
Beriah Drew, “i Henry Rutt, Esq. 
Willlam Gilpin, Keq. 5 Spencer Smith, Esq, 
John Hibbert, Esq, W. Foster White, Kaq. 
Le Kg. Samuel Wilson, Nad. Ald, 

: FIRE, 

Common Insurance .. .. 4 atonnte 
Hagzardousdo. .. .. os Cd. 50 amounts to 
Doubly Hazardous ditto .. 48. 60. „ 3001, 

Farming Stock, 4s, per cent., if no Steam o is used on 
a Farm, — with the use thereof allowed. 


LIFE, 
Annual Premiums for Assuring 1001, at the following ages :—~ 


20 42 1 6% Premiums for Intermediate 
eer aarrkts B OG Ages may be obtained 
85 ve — ee ee 2 16 90 from the 7 or 
45 ee ee ee ee 


any of the Agents. 
65 ee ee ee ee 5 6 4 


— . 

2 or Righty per cont. 22 — Props, ) pS. 

aro div amon e every Seven years, thué MSs sa, Yh 

them nearly all the advantages of a Mutual Com} ** 2 Gray te.) 2 
‘ine ie 4 1 ; ; 


without any risk or liability whatever, which in Mutuabd 
is borne exclusively by the Assured, and in the Umi 


1 1 

large ond influential Proprietary. 92 i 2 
The accumulated invested capital now exceeds the mm I 1 Y? 
ONE eer tafe ee | he Fe — DN eri * 
Agents, r* Chief Omen. eH ae @ 10 Cas — 
Applications for Agencies are requested, 2\ SP — 
W. P. LEWIS, — 


wero 


— „ 


* — 


— ³¹ w ̃ . ] oe At BN tnd op Deltas : * ann 
e Si ‘ * 1 * K. x * 0 
Be mA 2 + 


—— — r EE we 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1862. 


2 el * 


8 — al ~~ 2 ~~ 


— —— ö— — — — — H— 


Established 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE tong 

PANY (empowered by Special Act of Parliament, . 

cap 9), and BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 

8 by her Majxsty’s Royal Letters Patent), 1, 
rinces-street, Bank, London. 

Major-General i,t at ioe baie Chairman. 


Every description of Life urance business transacted, 


with or without Participation ts, 
Extracts h%m Tables. | 
Without Profi. | With Profits. 
em okie ae — a ͤ ÿGQ ̈ü—½— 
*. — Whole a a 
remium|Premiu napa : 1S 
Age First 7 Rem. Prem Xo, 3 
Years. | of Lite. 
E s. d. E s. d. Ys. M.. & s. d. E s. d. E s. d 
30 1 1 92 3 6 30 02 7 81/1 4 20 12 8 
401 9 22 18 4 e ore: ait 
50/2 2 614 5 0 6 2 7101 6 6 16 3 
6013 6 816 13 4 9 12 8 21480 12 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Bete et — MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSUKANCE COMPANY, 


32, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E. C. 


Annual income .. K .. £88,106 
Acoumulated Fund si . 228,810 
Claims Paid ee ee ee 138,495 
Profits Declared .. 10 „ 103,348 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN GOVER, Esq., Chairman, 

R. J. MILLAR, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Benham, A, Hog. Gardiner, B. W., Esq. 
Bennett, G., Esq. Groser, W., Esq, 
Bunnell), P., 120 Lewis, G. G., Esq. 
Burge, G. W., E-q. Pratt, Daniel, Esq. 
Burton, J. R., Eaq. Sanders, J., Haq. | 

So.iorrors. — Mesers. Watson aud Sons, 

PrystcitaN.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M.D. 


Svrcron.—John Mann, Esq. 


PRINCIPLE.—Established on the purely mutual prin- 
eiple, Which conters equality of rights 
ali the members. 

MEMBERS. Al persons who hold whote-life policies are | 
members. | 


PROFITS are divided amongst the members every third 
year, and are appropriated according to 
he choice of the members, as follows: 


Pat IN CASH. : 
EMIUMS REDUCED. 
POLILY INCREASED. 


SURRENDER.—If the assurer desires to discontinue his 
policy any time after three annual 
payments, the value of his policy is 

4 returned, or a tree policy without 
further payment granted. 


Prospectuses and all information to be obtained from any of 
the agents, or from : 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


THE ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHIL- 
DREN, REEDHAM, near CROYDON. 


The Board of this Charity have just received a Generous 
Offer from an Anonymous Friend, to give FIVE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS, on condition that the sum of TWO THOUSAND 
GUINEAS additional, be raised by the end of February, 1863. 
The Board are most desirous that this liberal offer should be 
met, and earnestly solicit Contributions from the Friends of 
the Asylum for this purpose. A Member of the Board has 
promised One Hundred Guineas to the object. 


“a T. W. AVELING, Hon. See. 
Office, 10, Poultry, E. O. 


) SPECIAL AND URGENT 
CARS BLIND RELIEF SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1848. 


There is great distress among the poor blind—greater than 
any could believe, who have not the opportunity of visiting 
them at their homes. The Committee of the above Society 
earnestly solicit AID from the benevolent to enable them to 
relieve the sutierings of this much - atflioted class. The benefits 
of the Society are open to ali distressed blind people of good 
moral character. Subscriptions or donations will be received 
by the Lohdon and Westm ec Bank and its branches; by 
H. Kk. Gurney. Esq. (Overend, Gurney, and Co), Lombard- 
street; or by Juhu Gurney Fry, Rad., 14, St. Helen’s-place, 
Hishopsgate; or by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Cox), 100, 
Borougti-road, 8. This Society has no salaried officers; the 
whole of the money sontributed, except the lowest possible 
sum for expenses, is distributed by the members of the Com- 
mittee among the aged sick and destitute blind. See article in 
the ‘Times ot the 22nd of January, relative to the manage- 
ment of benevolent societies. Subscriptions or Donations will 
be acknowledged in the Times” and other newapapers. 


. MISSIONS. 
HOME MISSIONARY STATION, 
CHURCH STRETTON, SHROPSHIRE. 


The District embraces Leobot wood, Cardington, All Stretton, 
Eaton-under- Hey wood, Ticklerton, and Church Stretton. 
: The facta in connexion with the above District are as fol- 
ows :— 

It embraces a distance of thirteen miles, with a population 
of abeve 4,000, with no Dissenting chapel in the whole Dis- 
trict. The inhabitants, though irreligious, manifest a great 


AX APPEAL to the FRIENDS of HOME 


desire to hear the Gospel preached; and, with the Divine | 


blessing, much good has resulted from the labours of a Mis- 
sionary among these cottagers and villagers. Extract of Journal 
for twenty months :—Keligious services held, 260; tracts dis- 
tributed, 2,000; hours of visiting, 1,500; number of copies of 
the New Testament given, 50. 

The work of the * is to visit the cottages, to read 
the Scriptures, and pray with the sick, distribute religious 
tracts, and hold religious services in the cottages at times as 
opportunity atiords, 

e has to depend for support in his arduous labours to 
* sympathy of Christian friends in the district and from other 
A piece ot ground has been purcha-ed tor the pur- 

pose of erecting a Free Independent Place of Worship tor — 
poor eottagers, in which they will have the Gospel of Christ 
preached to theim -u piace much needed, Thereture the friends 
now appeal to the triends of Home Missions to aid them with 
donations to varry out the above undertaking, The expense of 
its ereption will cust 2dud. 
Reieiences can be obtained from Mr. Thomas Beamond, All 

; Fg Robert Lewis, All Stretton; Mr. R. Burgwyn, 


All communications and mies addressed to the Mis- 
; v. Mr. Cooper Church Stretton. 
September. 


Visitors. For Pros a 
Steward, Ben Rhydding, Otley, Yorkshire. 


HYDROTHERAPEUTICS._BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


HIS is one of the most complete Establishments in England for the reception of Patients and 


us, and detailed description of BEN RHYDDING, and its extensive grounds, apply to the House 


LERGYMEN about to Furnish are most res 


2 part Kingdo 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE, 


D LOADER 


DE,“ comprising 
be happy to for- 

san estimate 
those desiring 
DELIVERED 


. RAT 4. 


ey 


RICHARD LOADER aad GQ > 


MANUFACTURING CABINET MAKERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, and GENERAL Hdusk FURXNISHERS, 
23 aid 24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, E. C. 


nr ae tg a ee ene 
P OLYTECHNIC.—LAST WEEK of 

the following most successful Lectures and Entertain- 
ments, Professor J. H. Pepper's Lectures on ‘some 
of the Chief Scientific Specialities of the International Ex- 
hibition.” The popular Concerts by the Brousil Family daily 
at a quarter to Three and Right. Mr. George Bueslaud 's 
Buffo Musical Entertainment, which has for upwards of 160 
nights elicited the hearty applause of very larze audiences, will 
be given every morning aud evening at Four and & quarter- 
ast Nine. Herr Susman’s remarkable [mitations of British 
irds and Animals, daily at Three and half-past Right. N. U. 
Professor Pepper's Laboratory is always open for pupils and 
analyses. 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.— Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &c. 
SUMS from 10. to 3001. ADVANCED two or three days 
after ig Ropers for eee zenro, one 1 2 — La (ts. 
ayable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
5 bills discounted. Charges moderate, and strict oonfHdenee 
observed. 
LONDON and PROVINUIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office; 
297, Goswell-road, London. Office Hours, Niue till Four. 
Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a | 


stamped envelope. H. FLEAR, M | 


— 


— 


efficient, and durable. Thousands have been sola and 
universally approved. They are suitable for HALLS, WARK- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATO IBS, and every situation where a 
CLOSE STOVE is required. The large sizes gre extensively 
used in CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and PUBLIC BUILD: 
INGS, with great effect and economy. Prices—50s., 60s., 70s., 
90s., and 108. Prospectus, with Engravings, gratis and post 
free. In operation daily. The Trade supplied. 


DEANE and CO., opening to the Monument, London- 
bridge. Established A. D. 1700. 


ROWN and GREENS KITCHEN 
RANGES obtained the PRIZB MEDAL, International 
Exhibition, 1862, For efficiency, economy, ventilation, and 
cure of smoky chimneys, they surpass all others, 981, Bishops 
gate-street-within, 


V EQTILATING STOVES, for Churches, 

Halls, &c.—Price from 50s. to 120s. Suspension Stoves 
for Greenhouses, Shops, Bedrooms, &c., from 128. 6d.— 
BROWN and GREEN’s Patent are the simplest, cheapest, 
most efficient, economical, and durable. In operation at the 
Manufactucers’ Warehouse, 81, Bishopsgate-street- within. 
Illustrated Prospectus free. 


E NOT DECEIVED.— Look at all the In- 

ventions for Cleaning Knives before you purchase, and 
you will pronounce WORTH’S PATENT the most perfect and 
durable of any; will last twenty years and cannot get out ot 
order, cleans and sharpens at one process. Price from 6s. 
each. Also, WORTH’s PATENT RAZOR STROP, which is 
most marvellous in effect ; 8s. and 48., through the post 38. 8d. 
and 4a, 10d. 


S8. L. Worth, Patentee, 293, Oxford-street, corner of Davis- 
street, and 77, Regent-street, Quadrant. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


Silversmiths, Electro- Silver Platers, 
Dressing-case Makers, and Cutlers, 


AND 


67 & 68, KING WILLIAM ST., 
LONDON BRIDGE, 


FACTORY, QUEEN’3 CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


2 


ESTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD, ‘A.D. 1810, 


) MAPPIN BROTHERS’ SUN, TABLE KNIVES. 


None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade Mark, 
the Sun,” sted to their father by the Cutlers’ Company 
of Sheffield, June 26, 1835,) is stamped on the blades ; they 
are of the first quality, with secure ivory handles, and do not 
come loose in hot water; the ditterence in price is oocasioned 
2 by the superior quality and thickness of the ivory 


0 t 
| eat Quality, | Quality 
2E 8. d. E 8. d. 2 8. d. 
Two Doren Full-Size Table Kuives, | 
Ivory Handles 2 4 018 6 0412 0 
One-and-a half Dozen Full-Size 
Cheese Knives, Ivory Handles. II 4 0/114 6/211 o 
One Pair Regular Meat Car vers. % 7 6/0 11 00 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto........ % 8 6/0 12 00 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers........ (0 7 60 11 O0 15 6 
One Steel for Sharpening........ |0 3 010 4 010 6 O 
Complete Service (414 6/618 619 16 6 
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ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, SOLD 
in PACKETS by 2,280 AGENTS. 


The Chief Commissioner of the Sanitary Report visited the 
Docks to inspect the PURE TEA impoited by HORNIMAN 
and CO., LONDON, frou having on investigation found that 
many teas in general use are covered by the Chinese with 
33 powdered colour, which is drank when the tea is 
made. Horniman's Tex deing imported unceloured, the 
Chinese cannot pass off brown flavourless sorts; consequently, 
this Pure Tea is strong, delicious, aud wholesome. Price 
3s. 8d., 48., and 4s. 4d. per Ib. 


HE ROYAL OSBORNE MIXTURE of 
| TEAS, 
UNDER ROYAL LETTERS PATENT; 
Granted to 
MESSRS. FRANKS, SON, AND CO., 
May be obtained at their Warehotises, 
14, LITTLE TOWER-STREET, CITY. 


The principal medical authorities, and the niost influential 

Journals published throughout the United Kingdom, bear the 

yet te unequivocal testimony as to its claims on public 
vour :— 

Professor Brande says:—‘‘The odour and flavour of the 

Teas are unexceptionable.” | 

Dr. A. H. Hassall remarks :—They are perfect A 
selected from the choicest kinds, and of very super tot quality 
and flavour.” 

„A delicious and invigorating beverage. The coveted 

beverage of the highest ciroles. — Globe. 

„This patent will render Tea a greater favourite than ever.“ 

—Morning Herald. 

„A marvel of excellence and cheapness.”—Grocers’ Journal. 

% A novelty in this department o — — etuinently con- 

duei ve to the object aimed at.“ Morni tar. 

. “ Especially worthy the attention of thy public.”—Sunday 
imes. 

‘‘ Purchasers may be sure of a superior and genuine article, 

at a moderate price.“ —IIlustrated Weekly Newa. 

„The mixture is really very superior, and well deserving 

public patronage.” — Civil Service Gazettw. 

% Messra. Franks’ patent securea to the public that often- 

promised aud mueh-coveted bo- a good cup of tea. 

Atlas. 

% Delicious in flavour, and combining strength and aroma 

in a remarkable degree.”—Weekly Register. 

Strong without harahness, aud superior in quality and 

flavour,” — Field. 

. hy advise our lady readers to give it a trial.“ Christ ia 
orld. 

„Everything that can be desired by the lovers of the ‘cheer- 
oup. — Universal News. 

A genuine first-class Tea at a reasonable price. It has 

deservedly achieved a high reputation amongst the aristocraoy. 

Wohn Bull. 

Unequalled for purity, strength, fragrance, and delicacy of 

flavour.” — Patriot. 

We have tasted this delicious beverage, and bear testimony 

to its superiority.“— British Ensign. 

2 —— to most Teas, even when sold at higher prices, 
especially as to strength, fragranee, and delicacy of flavour.“ 
Freeman. 

Ita admirable qualities ensure for it the patronage of all 
lovers of good Tea.” — Court Cireular, 

„Most excellent.“ —British Standard, 

„A superior mixture of Teas, combining all the excellences 
and beneficial qualities of the plant.“ Morning Post. 

In the introduction of this invaluable Tea the Patentees 
have done the public good service.”—Christian Cabinet. 

„he verdict of the Medical Fraternity, the Aristocracy, and 
the public generally, in reference to these Teas, bas been 
unanimous and decisive. — Iuquirer. 

“This now far-famed mixture is remarkable for its purity, 
fragrance, and aroma.”—United Service Gazette. 

„We have tried the Tea, and can speak well of its fine quality 
and rich flavour.”— Wesleyan Times. 
| One PounpD SAMPLES (price 48., 58., 6d., and 68. 6d.) may be 
obtained as above, | 
Arrangements have been made to transmit all packages of 

tea, of bib. weight and upwards, to any Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom, carriage free. Delivery within six miles 
daily. ' 

Terms cash. Post-office crders payable to Franks, Son, and 
Co. Bankers: Messrs, Hankey, Fenchurch-street, 


OALS.—Best Sunderland, .23s.; Newcastle 
or Hartlepool, 22s.; best Silkstone, 20s.; Clay Crosa, 
19s, ; Coke, per chaldron, 14s. | 


B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfa, Regent's- 
park; Chief Offices; 169 and 266, Tottenham -court-road, 
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ALS. — Best Coals only. — COCKERELL 
and Co. “s price is now 258. per ton cash for the BEST 
SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to her esty 
—13, Cornhill, E. C.; Purfleet-w Earl-street, blackfriars 
E. C.; Eaton-wharf, Belgrave-place, imlico, S. W.; and Sun- 
derland-wharf, Peckham, B. K. 


OALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS, and 
RAILWAY.—HIGHBURY and KINGSLAND COAL 

DEPOTS.—No Travellers or Agents employed.—LRA 
CO.’S Price for HEITYON, HASWELL, and LAM N 
WALLSEND, the best House Goal in the world direct from 
the Collieries by screw steamers, is 248. per ton (do not pay 
more under any pretext); Hartlepeol, 26. Tanfield, 
17s. ; best small, 116. ‘Inland, by Railway i Silkstone, 
‘iret class, 21s. ; second-class, 1s, ; Clay Cross, 20s, and 18s. ; 
Barnsley, 178.; Hartley, 16s, Od. Net cash. Delivered, r* 
to any pal t of London. All orders direct to LEA an 
CO. 8, Chief Offices, North London Railway Stations, High- 
bury, Islington, or Kingalaua, 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


CHURCH DUTIES IN RELATION TO 
THE PRESENT DISTRESS. 


WE make no apology for dismissing contro- 
versy, for the present week at least, from these 
columns, and devoting them to charity. Distress 
is rapidly gaining groundin Lancashire. Before 
the close of the present year, not fewer, proba- 
bly, than half a million of people, accustomed to 
earn a comfortable livelihood by their industry, 
and to fill an important place in the social system 
of this country, will be wholly without resources. 
The savings, the furniture, the clothes, with the 
exception of what they stand up in, of the most 
as well as of the least provident of these unhappy 
operatives, have been disposed of to find food 
and to keep them off the rates. Winter ap- 
proaches to add another touch of sharpness to 
their anguish. Fever has begun to follow in the 
track of privation. The Poor-law is incompetent 
to subdue the gigantic evil. The various Relief 
funds are even now an insufficient supplement, 
and, as at present organised, will be much more 
so by and by. Whether the employers of labour 
in the cotton districts have or have not done, will 
or will not do, all that might be fairly expected 
of them to meet the crisis, is a question the dis- 
cussion of which would be mistimed now. Who 
is to blame?” is an inquiry which must give 
place to the more practical one, ‘‘ What is to be 
done?” A great opportunity invites the action 
of the churches—a weighty responsibility rests 
upon them. The organised Christianity of the 
United Kingdom can conduct the suffering 
myriads safely through this perilous trial. Toit 
the work appropriately falls. Now is its season 
for making good its claims. Upon it will mainly 
rest the decision of the alternative whether, 
during the next six months, it will gain the con- 
fidence and affection of an alienated class, by 
converting a seeming curse into a real blessing, 
or whether, by listlessness and inaction, it will 
surrender for ever a position of paramount moral 
influence.’ 
If there be any secular work which churches, 
as churches, may fitly take upon themselves to do, 
t is the relief of the poor. In apostolic times, 
and under apostolic direction, they were forward 
o assume this responsibility. In all subsequent 
ges the duty has been more or less recognised, 
more or less adequately discharged. It needs 
only that they enlarge for awhile the scope of 
their exertions, and adapt their machinery to the 
exigencies of the occasion, that they may fulfil 


Operative, and increasingly operative, throughout 


with impressive effect one of the objects of their 
mission. We need not point out how largely 
they will gain in spiritual power, by showing 
themselves at once able and willing to charm 
away by their practical sympathy, self-sacrifice, 
and liberality, the deep darkness which is settling 
down upon so large a number of their country- 
men. We devoutly wish that this thought, which 
was so vividly presented to our own minds last 
Sunday morning,* could have been presented in 
the same light to all the churches of all denomi- 
nations in this kingdom. We cannot, however, 
but hope and believe, that all, without exception, 
will be ready, eager, anxious to do their utmost 
in the work of faith and labour of love” to 
which God’s Providence now calls them, and that 
they need not stimulus, but guidance. We can 
conceive of them as being already prepared in 
point of feeling and intention for whatever obli- 
gatious the crisis may devolve upon them, and 
waiting only for some definite suggestions as to 
what they should do, and how they should set 
about it: If we presume to throw out a few such 
suggestions, we trust that our presumption will 
be excused on the ground of the pressing nature 
of the emergency. Let them be received for 
what they are worth---but, above all, where they 
commend themselves to the judgment, let them 
be put in practice at once. Delays are always 
dangerous—in the present instance they are 
emphatically so. The evil which, if fairly grap- 
pled with on the instant, will be found manage- 
able, threatens, if neglected, to get, in a few short 
weeks, beyond all human control. 


The first consideration, then, which claims 
notice is that the occasion is one which cannot be 
adequately met by a mere spirit of liberality. The 
causes of the distress are likely enough to be 


the coming winter, and it will be preferable in 
every respect that relief should reach the victims | 
of that distress in a continuous flow not more 
than equal to the immediate need, rather than in 
an immense accumulation adequate to the neces- 
sities of many weeks. It will be better for 
givers, better for recipients, better for managers, 
and incalculably better in its reflex moral and 
religious influences upon churches. The present 
is not a case in which a single congregational 
collection, however exceptionally large, made at 
the church or chapel doors after a suitable ser- 
mon, will fulfil the demands of Christian charity. 
To give is certainly not the only, perhaps not the 
chief, duty which devolves upon religious people, 
and religious organisations, in reference to the 
fast-expanding calamity. There should be 
serious, settled work, as well as bounty. Every 
society of Christians should organise its 
machinery and efforts with a view to at least six 
months’ systematic exertion, keeping in sight 
these two objects—first, that all persons con- 
nected with such society be personally invited to 
share in the blessed work of averting distress ; 
and, secondly, that their contributions, whether 
of money or clothes, should be made, as means 
may allow, week by week. 


In most cases, it will be convenient to call the 
congregation together, after suitable information 
and exhortation from the pulpit, that they may 
freely discuss, and definitively settle, the general 
principles on which they will carry on this act of 
charity, and to choose a small committee to watch 


In a discourse by the Rev. B. Kent, pastor of the 


ndependent Church at Lower Norwood, 


over its administration. It will be wise to de- 
termine at the outset, and by the voice of the 
general body, such questions as, whether the 
proceeds of the liberality of the congregation 
shall be distributed, in whole or in part, upon 
the broad principle of relieving distress where- 
ever it is most urgent, and, if the latter, what 
proportions shall be limited by special conditions, 
We cannot forbear the expression of our earnest 
hope that a sectarian distribution may be avoided 
as much as may be, and that where it is felt to 
be a first duty to minister to the wants of such 
as are accounted of “ the household of faith,” the 
bulk of the subscriptions will be appropriated to 
the relief of distress, as such, without denomina- 
tional or even religious restrictions. 


It would be the business of the committee 
above adverted to, to map out the whole sphere 
of work, to organise a staff of collectors (ladies if 
possible), to appoint a district to each, and to see 
to it that every person on each list is visited once 
a week to receive contributions in cash or in 
kind, which contributions it would be well for 
them to gather from the collectors on a stated 
evening every week, and, having made a record 
of all that is necessary for strict accuracy, to dio- 
patch the proceeds, at such intervals as may be 
found most convenient, to the central body to 
which they may prefer to entrust the dispensa- 
tion of their alms. The details of this sketch 
may be varied according to the circumstances of 
each congreyation. The great points are, that 
the matter should be taken up as a grave and 
earnest business, that the exertions made should 
be carefully systematised, that the work should 
be continuous during the continuance of the dis- 
tress, and that all, as faras they can be made 
willing, rich or poor, masters or servants, men, 
women, and children, should have an oppor- 
tunity as well as an inducement, to take part 
in this great euterprise of humanity. 


It is calculated that after all the various 
means of relief, legal and voluntary, now in 
operation, have done their utmost, there will 
still remain a deficiency of upwards of 20,000/. 
a-week in what is required to furnish the dis- 
tressed with the bare necessaries of life. This 
sum, we verily believe, the Churches, acting 
upon the plan we have ventured to suggest, 
might more than supply. What a becoming 
work for them to undertake! What a splendid 
tribute to the worth of the religion they pro- 
fess! What a healthful excitation of their own 
religious life! The time is come to be up and 
doing. The opportunity is Providential. The 
motives for action—prompt, continuous, self- 
denying, generous action—are many and power- 
ful. May the compassionate God, in His infinite 
tenderness, grant that they who aspire to repre- 
sent on earth His mind and will, may have 
grace to know the time of their visitation, and 
to use and improve it nobly for the honour of 
His name ! 


WELSH NONCONFORMITY AS REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


[We have pleasure in laying before our readers, this 
week, the paper read by Mr. J. Carvell Williams, at 
the recent Conference of the Liberation Society at 
Swansea, The facts elicited in this valuable critique 
on the politics and political representation of Wales 
will, it is to be hoped, command the serious atten- 
tion of Welsh Nonconformists of all classes. It 
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would be well if the representation of EHugland were 
dealt with in a similar manner. ] 

Tt has been said of Professor Owen, the naturalist, 
that, give him a single bone dug from an anti- 
diluvian soil, and he will authoritatively tell 
4e to what extinct member of the animal 

ingdom it e. Let us hope that the 
Welsh race will néver become extinet; but, ad- 
mitting the possibility of sic patastrophe, what 
opinion would the cm of bars age be likely 
to form of the political eharacteristics pf the Weleh 
people, were he guided by no other criteria thag the 
Ecclesiastical Oelleus of the year 1861, and the Divi- 
sion Lists of the House of Commons for the subse- 
quent ten years ? 

STRENGTH OF NONCONYORMITY IN WALES. 

By studying the first of those documents he would 
find that, while in Euglaud scarcely one-half of the 

opulation could be accommodated in the then exist- 
ing places of worship, Wales was provided with 
sanctuaries nearly numerous and commodious enough 
to meet the demands of the entire people. He 
would find that of these edifices more than two- 
thirds had been erected and were maintained by 
Dissenters from the Church at that time established 
by law—the places of worship belonging to the 
latter being insufficient for one-fourth of the popula- 
tiou, or for one-half of the inhabitants accustomed to 
assemble for divine worship. He would find, 
further, that even the churches which did exist 
were not half filled; while the Nonconformist 
chapels were nearly filled by the worshippers whose 
zeal and liberality had called them into existence. As 
the grand result of his census investigations he 
would discover that, on the occasion of a certain 
memorable day, known long after as the Census 
Sunday of 1851, at the most numerously attended 
service of the day, only 21 per cent. of those 
assembled were adherents of the State-endowed 
Church; while 79 per cent. belonged to self-sus- 
tained and self-governing religious communities ! 

) PAST POLITICAL APATHY, 

These facts, though striking aud impressive, 
would yet be neither inconsistent nor inexplicable, 
But when our imaginary philosopher turned to the 
political archives of the time, he would be con- 
fronted by another set of facts, which he would find 
it difficult to suppose belonged to the same people 
and the same period; so that he would be as much 
perplexed as our own Professor Owen would be were 
he to find the remains of some lusus natura, in 
which the bones of two entirely distinct species were 
strangely intermingled. 

Thus, if he studied the Parliamentary Companion 
and the Mlectoral Facts of that time, be would see 
that the Nonconformity which was so strong in 
Wales was weak, almost to contempt, at -West- 
minster—that, though representative government 
existed, the Welsh representation was but in the 
smallest degree leavened with the Nonconformist 
element—that Welsh Dissenters did not send to 
Parliament one man who could be looked upon as 
the authoritative and fearless exponent of their dis- 
tinctive principles; and that the members prepared 
to support even their most moderate demands were 
few in number, and, with some noble exceptions, 
were not to be relied upon for earnestness of pur- 
pose, He would find no proof, in the shape of 
- petition or of motion, of division or of debate, that, 
the inhabitants of the Principality were otherwise 
than perfectly contented to bear the yoke of an alien 
Establishment; while he would come upon strange 
facts showing that the representatives of Wales, as 
a whole, sometimes put obstacles in the way of Non- 
conformist action emanating from other portions of 
the kingdom, With such facts before him, to what 
other conclusion could he come than that these 
Welsh Nonconformists of a past age were lacking in 
earnest attachment to their principles? or that they 
were unconscious of the latent power at their com- 
mand for the furtherance of those principles? or that 
they were culpably unmindful of their responsibility 
and duty ? And if such may be the reflections of a 
political enquirer in some coming century, the sub- 
ject-matter of those reflections must surely demand 
the grave consideration of living Nonconformists, 
and, more especially, must be of the deepest 
practical interest to an assembly like this present, 
met to consider how the cause of Christian willing- 
hood may be advanced by the efforts of Welsh 
Voluntaries. 

Perhaps, however, incredulity may be expressed 
as to the accuracy of the statements now made. 
They may be thought too sweeping and too severely 
condemnatory. Let me, therefore, adduce evidence 
in support of some at least of the counts of this in- 
dictmenkgwhich, impelled by a sense of public duty, 
I have ventured to frame against the Parliamentary 
representation of the Principality. : 

TESTS APPLIED—WELSH VOTES ON THE IRISH 
CHURCH QUESTION, 

With one exception, the tests which | have applied 
have been by no means of a severe character. That 
exception is the motion proposed by Mr. Miall in 
1856, the object of which was, avowedly, the separa- 
tion of Church and State in Ireland. And, apart 
from known facts, it would not have been an ex- 
travagant supposition that such a motion would be 
supported by a considerable number, if not by a 
majority, of the Welsh members. For is not the 
Church of England in Ireland very like the Church 
of England in Wales—an alien Church—the Church 
of a small minority—a Church which wastes money 
on ecclesiastical machinery which is not wanted, 
while the population provide, at their own cost, 
other machinery better adapted to meet their wants? 
Yét how many of the representatives of Wales were 
found Mr, Miall with their vote, or pair, on 


that occasion? Just two, out of the whole thirty-two, 
one of them being the member for this town of 
Swansea, It is true that the division in that in- 
stance was of less 1 — the debate; but 
the Welsh supporters of the Church Establishment 
thought the motion of sufficient importance to cou- 
tribute to the majogity against it as many as ten 
votes, or nearly as maty as they have mustered on 


uest ions of a more IAMediately practical character. 
. Sébticulas div Ba had been tak en 4 


a criterſov, @ stfanger would never have süppos 
that in Waleg Nonconformity was in the asépadan 
when h fou 54, of the 121 suppartegs of t 
motion, there were but itod Who gave exptession bo | 
the views of Welsh Nonconformists, while twenty 
Welsh members troubled themselves neither to vote 
nor pair on the occasion. Had English Voluntaryism 
been as ill represented, it is obvious that the mover 
of the resolution would have been in a position than 
which nothing is more dreaded by some politicians, 
viz., a ‘‘ridiculous” inste:d of a respectable 
minority. 
WELSH VOTES ON THE UNIVERSITY REFORM BILLS, 

I am obliged to add, that this is not a solitary 
illustration of the apathy displayed at that time by 
the representatives of Welsh Liberalism in respect 
to questions of deep interest to the advocates of 
religious equality. 

In the three leading divisions on the Oxford Uni- 
versity Reform Bili of 1854—those divisions which 
involved the right of Dissenters to matriculate and 
to take degrees at the University—Mr. Heywood 
was supported by but eight, six, and seven votes 
respectively ; while, in the first division ten, and in 
the second nine, of the Welsh members voted for the 
maintenance of the ecclesiastical monopoly which so 
long excluded Dissenters from one of our greatest 
seats of learning, and which, even now, 18 sirong 
enough to deprive them of many of the honours and 
advantages to which they have an equitable claim. 
Still more discreditable—the epithet 1s surely war- 
ranted—are the facts brought out by an analysis of 
three other divisions on a bill of an analogous 
character—the Cambridge University Reform Bill 
of 1856. When it was proposed to put an end to 
compulsory attendance at the college chapels, how 
many Welsh members, think you, represented what 
must have been the feeling of every Welsh Dis- 
senter who rejoices in the liberty of worshipping of 
his own free choice? Three only, while twice as 
many voted in support of the principle of compul- 
sion! Again, how many vindicated the right of 
Dissenters who have taken degrees to sitand vote in 
the Senate of the University, in common with mem- 
bers of the Church of England? Actually but one“ 
Yes! one member out of the entire thirty-two; and 
when, subsequently, it was proposed to grant the 
tight subject to the restriction that none but Epis- 
vopalians should vote on ecclesiastics! questions, the 
unit was increased by only three votes. As in the 
case of the Oxford University Bill, so in respect to 
this also, the Welsh vote, as a whole, was thrown 
into the scale of ecclesiastical exclusiveness, Strange, 
therefore, as it may seem, English Voluntaryism 
would have fared better than it did in this passing 
of these two measures, if Wales had been without 
a single representative in Parliament ! J 
WELSH VOTES ON THE QUALIFICATION FOR OFFICES 

BILL. 

It is true that the events to which I have been 
referring occurred some years ago, and that the two 
Parliaments then in existence have been dissolved. 
But what is to be said of the divisions on a more 
recent measure—tiat of Mr. Hadfield, which has been 
dealt with by the existing Parliament, and during 
the last two sessions? The object of that bill, it 
will be remembered, was to abolish the offensive 
declaration required from town councillors and other 
functionaries, which solemnly pledges them to 
refrain from everything adverse to the political 
rights and immunities of the Church of England. 
The measure is, confessedly, not one of grave im- 
portance ; but as an assertion of principle, if not as 
a small measure of relief to uneasy cousclences, it 
deserved to be supported by the votes of more than 
four members,* representing Welsh constituencies in 
which Nonconformity is the predominant element, 
Had Mr. Hadfield received no better support from 
the representatives of English and Scottish Volun- 
taryism, he could not have carried his bill, as he has 
done, thrae times through the House of Commons. 

But, however slight may be the importance 
attached to the Qualification for Offices Bill, there 
has lately been mooted another question which 
involves interests of a very practical character, and 
which, probably, affects the Dissenters of Wales 
more closely than it does English Dissenters, 

WELSH VOTES ON THE BURIALS BILL, 

In Wales, as in England, though the parish 
churchyard is admitted to be the common property 
of the parishioners, without distinction of sect, the 
Nonconformist minister cannot, without violating 
the law, speak, by the open grave, words of consola- 
tion and instruction to the bereaved members of his 
flock. But in England, to a much greater extent, 
if I mistake not, than in Wales, the injustice is 
mitigated by the establishment of parochial ceme- 
teries, in which the rights of Dissenters are 
respected by the provision of unconsecrated ground. 

Had the bill brought in by Sir Morton Peto in 1861 
become law, the churchyard in every parish would 
have been as free to the ministers of Dissent as to 
those of the Establishment, aud thus there would 
have been abolished a restriction which often 
lacerates the feelings of those who are already sor- 
rowful and distressed. If 1 do not err in my esti- 
mate of the tie which among Welsh Dissenters binds 
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together pastor and people, that would have been 
a boon which would have been received by them 
with delight. Vet only eight votes in favour of the 
Nonconformist Burials Bill gave expression to such 
a feeling; while twelve Welsh votes- or nearly the 
entire number at the disposal of the Establishment— 
were recorded against it, Ja that case, therefore, 
as in others already referred to, English Dissenters 
wepe damaged, instead of being aided, by tue repre- 
sestatives o ten Welsh brethrep, Indeed, of all 
(thé pe vt questions seleeted ior R. purpose of the 
2 1 edly, Pere ate only two in respect to 
E inajoriby of the Welsh votes has been in 

gar of the cadao of raligings equality ; while, even 
in those two cases, the majority has begn of the nar- 
rowest kind. 


WELSH VOTES ON THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL, 

The bills intended to abolish sectarian distinctions 
in connexion with the public grammar-schoole and 
other charitable trusts, have had the good fortune to 
be introduced by a Welsh member—one who has 
made, not Welsh Nonconformists only, but Noncon- 
formists everywhere, his debtors, by the courage 
and intelligence with which he has striven to secure 
their rights. It is probably owing quite as much 
to this circumstance as to the intrinsic merits of his 
measures, that Mr. Dillwyn obtained, in 1859, as 
many as twelve votes, against eleven on the other side, 
and in 1861 ten votes, there being then nine in the 
negative. These figures are, no doubt, much less 
unsatisfactory than those already given; but does 
any one believe that ten votes, or nine votes, on 
such questions, adequately represent the wishes of 
the Dissenting electors or the Dissenting population 
of the Principality ? 

CONCLUSIONS, 

A review of these facts suggests the conclusion, that 
not only is Welsh Dissent badly represented in the 
fewness of the members who are willing to give re- 
ligious equality votes, but that the best is not made 
of the representation as it actually exists. 

Much of the laxity on the part of Liberal members 
to which I have now called attention is, no doubt, 
attributable to the fact that the questions at issue 
were not the subject of out-door agitation. 

It may be assumed that on these occasions little 
or no pressure was applied to their representatives 
by Dissenting constituents. The defaulting M.P.’s 
were not burdened with petitions, or bored with 
letters, or warned by newspaper articles. They were 
under no apprehension that absence from the division 
lobby would be punished by the loss of their seats. 
They assumed, however erroneously, that their sup- 
porters were indifferent, and hence they were indif- 
ferent themselves. 


Such an inference is suggested by what has 
occurred in connexion with another question to 
which I have as yet made no allusion. I refer to 
Church-rate abolition. 


WELSH VOTES ON THE CHURCH-RATES BILL, 

Only four years ago there were but 12 Welsh 
members who voted for the Abolition Bill, At that 
time 14 voted against it—exactly one more than the 
number opposed the bill in 1861, and again this year. 
Bat in these last two years the Welsh abplition votes 
have risen to their highest number, viZ., to 17 and 
16 respectively. Why? Not beca elsh Dissent 
is better represented now than formerly, but because 
it has become known that Welsh Dissent will no 
longer be trifled with in this matter. The opponents 
of Church-rates have petitioned by tens of thousands, 
They have written, and have memorialised, in terms 
indicative of their determination that, on this subject 
at least, their wishes shall be respected by the votes 
of their representatives. Hence it is that the Welsh 
Liberal members have voted as they have never 
voted before, and that even some Conservative mem- 
bers have separated themselves from their party, 
and united in supporting Sir John Trelawny’s bill. 

Welsh Voluntaries may be congratulated on this 
result of their earnestness and resolution. But is 


even that result one to be regarded with unmixed 


complacency? Are 16, or 17, votes, out of an 
aggregate of 32, all that Church-rate abolitionists 
have a right to look for from a country where 78 per 
cent. of the worshipping population worship else- 
where than at the altars of the Establishment? Why 
that number is, relatively, smaller than the number 
of abolitionist votes given by English members. 
For, of the 466 members representing English con- 
stituencies, 220, or 47 per cent., gave a vote this 
year in favour of the Church-rate Bill; and that per- 
centage is precisely the (assumed) proportion which 
Dissenters in England bear to Churchmen. It is 
smaller than the abolitionist vote of Scotland, for 
in 1861 36 out of 53 Scotch M.P.’s—or two-thirds— 
voted for the bill. And that, too, is just the pro- 
portion which Dissenters and State-Churchmen bear 
to each other in Scotland. But of the Welsh mem- 
bers 53 per cent. voted for the bill (in 1861), when 
the highest number was reached ; while in Wales the 
proportion of Dissenters to Churchmen is 78 per 
cent.—a proportion which should have given Sir John 
Trelawny 25 Welsh votes, or enough to have carried 
his bill by the decisive majority of 15 votes. Ik, 
therefore, it be asked, how is it that all the efforts 
ut forth to carry that measure have been fruitless ? 
et Welsh Dissenters understand that it is due, in 
part, to the circumstance, that they are not adequately — 
represented in the House of Commons. . 
An examination of the latest division list on this 
bill brings out results which are not only very 
striking, but which have au important bearing on 


the subject of this paper. | 
In every case but two, the members who voted 
resent constituencies 


inst Sir John Trel re 
against Sir John Trelawuy e 


* In 1862 there were but three. 


in which Dissenters enormo 
Episcopalians. 


* 
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LIBERAL CONSTITUENCIES AND TORY MEMBERS. 

In Monmouthshire, 67,243 persons were at the 
most numerously attended services of Dissenters on 
the Census Sunday ; while but 23,345 worshipped in 
the churches of the Establishment; yet Mr. Morgan, 
by his vote, affirmed that the latger number should 
be taxed to pay for the religious services of the 
minority. Carnarvonshire had its 27,063 Dissenting 
worshippers, but Colonel Pennant’s vote was in har- 
mony, not with their views, but with those of the 
7,338 Episcopalians then in attendance. Merioneth- 
shire figures for 14,455 Dissenters, and but 2,042 
Churehmen, but Mr. Watkin Edward Wynne’s vote 
set at nought the wishes of that great majority. In 
Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, Denbighshire, 

Montgomeryshire, and Haverfordwest, the attend- 
ance of Episcopalians amounted, in the aggregate, to 
but 28,789, while the Nonconformists numbered 
77,848. Yet these five constituencies have sent to 
Parliament five members whose votes neutralise the 
votes of as many Eaglish members, fepseeensing. 
it may be, counties or boroughs in which Dissent 
is, relatively, far weaker than in the Welsh consti- 
tuencies, 

There are some other facts which deserve notice 
in connexion with this division—the most important 
which has occurred since the Church-rate controversy 
commenced, 

Sir Hugh Owen, who was, I believe, not long ago 
elected for Pembroke as an abolitionist, was for the 
second time absent, he having failed, as yet, to give a 
single abolitionist vote. Sir J. Hanmer, M. P. for the 
Flint boroughs, who voted right in 1861 and previously, 
was absent this year. Both are holders of Church pa- 
tronage, Sir Hugh Owen having as many as six livings 
in bis gift; and both, it ney be assumed, care more 
for the stability of the Church Establishment than for 
the wishes of constituents, whose good nature ie, no 
doubt, oaloulgted upon for à condonation of absehee 
which proved fatal to the bill, 

Additional facts of a like kind might be adduced, 
but these will suffice, and, taken in connexion with 
the facts belonging to the other ecclesiastical ques- 
tions already referred to, [ submit that they prove 
but too conclusively the truth of the allegation with 
which 1 set out—that Welsh Nonoonformists send to 
Parliament fewer advocates of religious equality than 
they might fairly be expected to do, and that, except 
in respect to one or two questions, many of those 
whom they do send, are often, for practical purposes, 
utterly useless. 


EXPLANATORY C{RCUMSTANOES, 7 

There is, no doubt, another side to this question. 
There are explanatory circumstances not visible on 
the surface, or not recognisable by a stranger. It 
would, for instance, be unreasonable to ignore the 
fact that a large proportion of those who compose 
the Noneonformist congregations of Wales are persons 
in a dependent position of life, and are not in pos- 
session of the elective franchise ; and that, of those 
who are on the parliamentary register, there are 
many, too many, whose subjection to landlord 
power renders it difficult, if not impossible, for them 
to — expression to their political opinions at 114 
polling booth. Taking the country as a whole, the 
land in Wales appears to be in ion of but a 
handfal of the population, and that handful, there 
is no doubt, belong to a considerable extent to the 
Establishment. From a return presented in 1852, 
it appears that of (about) 30,000 county voters, 
only 2,161 are freeholders. The leaseholders and 
occupiers number as many as 14,687, and both of 
these olasses are probably very much subject to 
landlord influence. I tind that out of 827 Welsh 
parishes, in 482, being 65 per cent., or nearly two- 
thirds of the whole, the land is owned by only two 
or three landlords, 

This circumstance, with the absence of the ballot 
for the protection of the voter, unquestionably puts 
great difficulties in the way of those who would im- 
prove the Welsh representation. For, seeing that 
there are only three boroughs in Wales, the members 
for which usually vote wrong on religious liberty 
questions, and that ten county members voted 
against the Church-rate Bill, and but seven in its 
favour, it is evident that it is in the counties that 
a great part of the political work of the volantaries 
has to be done. But, on the other hand, it has 
already been seen in Wales that determined, per- 
sistent efforts to improve the parliamentary register, 
and to add to the number of Liberal voters by means 
of freehold land and building societies, have wrested 
even counties from the hands of our opponents. Nor 
must it be forgotten that, even in the absence of an 
absolute majority, it is in the power of a few reso- 
lute and intelligent men in a constituency to deter- 
mine the political creed of a candidate, and after- 
wards to influence his vote. 


POLITICAL RETROGRESSION. 

I am not surprised at the character of the votes 
given by many Welsh members, or at the neglect to 
vote on the part of others, when I see what has been 
the political history of the constituencies they re- 
present. Thus, 1 find that Carnarvonshire always 

eturns an opponent of religious equality, without any 
opporition, just as though the county did not con- 
tain a large majority of Dissenters. And there are 
other constituencies which, at the last election, re- 
turned members of the same class, notwithstanding 
that they had previously returned men of à more 
liberal stamp. Brecknockshire, in 1841, sent a 
Liberal Conservative to Parliament, but at the last 
election returned, and unopposed, a Conservative 
who is not liberal. Carmarthenshire, in 1832 and in 
1835, contrived to eend one Liberal, but is now 
obliged to be content with a Liberal Conservative in 
his place. The Denbigh boroughs have lost heir 
Liberal representatives, and though there have been 
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repeated efforts to regain the lost seat, a large 
— of electors—many of whom, no doubt, were 
Dissenters have refrained from voting. Haverford- 
weat is in the same predicament, and, in part, from 
the game cause, The Montgomery boroughs have 
also lost their Liberal members, and Merionethshire 
always returns a Conservative, because the attempts 
to defeat him have failed from the number who have 
declined to vote. And finally, among these curiosi- 
ties of Welsh electoral experience, it may be men- 
tioned that Monmouthshire and the Monmouth 
boroughs send to Parliament members who do, in- 
deed, vote for Church - rate abolition, but who com- 
pensate themselves for that vote by assuriug those 
intensely Dissenting constituencies that they are 
staunch supporters of our glorious constitution in 
Church as well as State. 

Thus it appears that in some constituencies Non- 
conformists do nothing, simply because they cannot 
do everything ; that there are Nonconformiat electors 
who, having the franchise, neglect to use it, when, 
by pursuing a contrary course, they might elect 
somewhat better men than those who now occupy 
the benches of St. Stephen’s; and that even where 
Liberalism onoe did do its duty, there has been 
lamentable retrogression, aud, as a consequence, 
lamentable defeat. 

THE LESSON. 

Brethren, these things ought not so to be. I say 
it not in anger but in sorrow —say it only that your 
minds may bp stirred up to resolve that it shall be 80 
no longer. 1 have sought—I hope not with too rough 
and inconsiderate a hand—to éxpose the evil from 
which you suffer—from which Nonconformists as 
a body, suffer. The oy of practical 
remedies must be left to those who possess local 
knowledge, with the . sagacity, energy, and 
tact. ‘’Tis not in morbals to command success,” but 
let Welsh voluntaries do more-—let them deserve it. 
If they fail, matters cannot well be worse than they 
now are. But they will not fail. What they have 
already done for both civil and religious liberty, for 
man's weal and God's glory, forbids despondency and 
stimulates hope—a hope that will not make ashamed 
in the day of battle, and that will be abundantly 
justified in the hour of vietory. 


THE BICENTENARY OF 1662, 
GREAT MERTING AT DUNDEE, 


On Friday evening a public meeting, in com- 
memoration of the ejectment of the two thousand 
ministers from the Charch of England in 1662, was 
held in the Corn Exchange Hall, Dandee. Some time 


ago, most of the ministers of the Dissenting bodies | 


in Dundee drew the attention of their several oon - 
gregations to this important matter; but it was con- 
sidered ce my to make a public demonstration of 
confidence in the great principles held by the 
. ministers of 1662, and this meeting has been 
the result, Not for a long time has there been such 
a successfal meeting in Dundee. Long before the 
hour for commencement, the large hall was crowded 
in every part, and it was estimated that between 
2,500 and 3,000 persons, many of them ladies, were 
present. W. B. Baxter, Eeq., M. P., was called to the 
chair, and a large number of the ministers and influ- 
ential inhabitants of the town were present. 

The CHAIRMAN, in his opening speech, referred to 
the Bicentenary movement and the great events out 
of which it rose, which had been appropriately 
designated The triumph of conscience.” It was 
nothing to the purpose to object that the ejected 
of 1662 were supporters of the connection between 
Church and State, but they braved all risks for free- 
dom of worship. 


Cold Saturday Review cynics may sneer at them now, 
parading their weaknesses, proving them in some things 
more ignorant than people of our time; all that I can 
say is that I should like to see these critics placed in a 
similar situation, aud should be surprised, indeed, were 
their conduct worthy of similar praise. (Hear, hear.) The 
ejected ministers 1662 were fallible and erring no 
doubt, but they went forth nobly and boldly when they 
thought that duty called them, and were in principle, if 
not in degree, as much martyrs as those who were con- 
sumed in the fires of Smithfield, or perished in the 
dungeons of Spain, (Applause.) Nor have their 
testimony and sufferings been without an important 
influence on the national history since. Their firmness 
necessitated in a very few years the Act of Toleration, 
and from that hour to this Dissenters have been in- 
creasing in number and power, stimulating to activity 
the latent energy of Established Churches, manifesting 
the capacity of Christian sects for self-support and self- 
government, and making it apparent to all thinking men 
that perfect equality of religious denominations is a 
mere question of time. Far from 1 the eject- 
ment of 1662, I believe it, however unjust and tyrannical 
at the moment, to have proved a real blessing to our 
country. (Hear, hear.) Had the Church at that period 
been more liberal and comprehensive, it might, for want 
of a healthful competition, have become more inert and 
lifeless than ever, while the few left outside its pale 
would have been comparatively uninfluential for pope. 
It is only another illustration of those remarkable 
words—words which could only come from an inspired 

because the idea which they convey never could 
have entered, without Divine assistance, into the human 
mind—‘‘Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee.” 
(Applause. ) 


Very various and important were the lessons 
taught them by the history of 1662. Most of them 
lay on the va Bi and had of late been fully com- 
mented on; but there were two which had not been 


so generally noticed—not unworthy, perhaps, of 
their attention for a moment. 


One of the evils of the present day, when all men, 
however incorrectly inf are permitted to meet 


their opinions on any subject, is, that 


, 


come out of the 
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there is, and always will be, found leaders to pander to 
their ices; and I have lately seen with regret a 

tion even on the part of distinguished public 
characters to sail unresistingly with the current, Alete 
in their heart disa ving of ita direction, to swoll 
sails of popular impulse, although well-kuowing that 
there are rocks ahead—to do violence to their own 
better judgment, and secure not the triamph, but the 
defeat and disgrace, of 1 — 8. of an 
article in a newspaper, or a cheer, very 
different stuff were e the meu pe Be stand for truth 
and righteousness we celebrate to-night. Then, are we 
not warned by the consequences of that Act of Assent 
and Consent against over-zeal in favour of any form of 
words, however sound inst what I may be permitted 
to call a grubbing for heresy--a disposition to risk 
Christian harmony and set aside Ohristian charity for 
the sake of a uniformity of statement which is not even 
to be found in the New Testament! es — 7 My 
reverend friends will pardon me for saying that I dislike 
very much their atonement controversies, and questions 
about the particular mode ia which the Holy Spirit 
works, whereof come strife, railings, evil surmisings, 
gallings one of another, and not that godly edifying 
which is in faith.” This is not a matter h affeots 
one denomination more than another; but I cannot help 
thinking that all would be benefited by a little mo 
largeheartedness, patience, and charity. (Hear, bear. 
Paul’s first epistle to Timothy should have been read in 
that 1 Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland which deposed Mr. Campbell, of Row, and b 
the heads and authorities of a certain sect with which 
am more particularly connected, before they, at a more 
recent date, drove many young men from their com- 
munion, to ‘be received with open arms A — Indepen- 
dent Churches of the South. On this subject you will 
allow me to read to you two very brief extracts from 
the works of men who represent that catholic and con- 
siderate feeling, now happily so prevalent among the 
clergyinen of the Established Church of Scotland? The 
first is from Principal Tulloch's Leaders of the Refor- 
mation.” 

It required the lapse of many years to make men begin to 
feel—and it may still require the 8 of many more to make 
them fully feel—that they cannot absolutely fix in their feeble 
symbols the truth of God; that it is ever bursting with ite own 
— might the old e NI * — it; 
an consequentiy, very law o 
by which all th io Coie is ta Pied tho soe 
by any bonds ber that of God's own wisdom in Scripture—a 
spiritual authority wg a spiritual subject—a teacher 
not of the letter which killeth, but of the Spirit which 
giveth life. : 
The second is from Mr, Story’s most interesting memoir 
of his father, the Rev. Robert Story, of Roseneath :— 

These years (i.¢., the thirty years which have elapsed since 
the Row case) while they have developed clearer views of tho 
relations of God and man, and leas formal and forensic 
expressions of the great truths of the Christian faith, have 
surely also enfo the lesson that uniform identity of 
doctrine is not needful to unity of moral and spiritual life, 
and that a Church's oreed stand some diversity of ex- 


may 
ition without peril to her existence or her usefulness. 
{Applatuse.) 


Now, my. Christian friends, I have done, The t 
lesson which we are being after all taught to-night is 
ust that with which Martin Luther concluded his 
amous speech before the Diet of the Empire at 
Worms :—*‘ It is not wise, it is not safe, for a man to do 
anything against his conscience ;” and may each one of 
us in his hour of trial, in those sore temptations which 
fall to the lot of every man—intrepid, resolved, trusting 
in a higher power like that great spiritual hero—be 
enabled to add, Hereon I stand; I cannot do other- 
wise; God help me.” (Loud applause.) 3 
The Rev. GrorGrE GILFILLAN, who was received 
with loud cheers, spoke at some length on the follow · 
ing subject, ‘‘ What the Present owes to the Past. 
After a somewhat sombre and vigorous picture of 
the evils that still continue to afflict society, he pro- 
ceeded to speak of the obligations we owe to the 
past. Positively we owe to the past, first, certain 
great principles ; secondly, certain great institutions ; 
thirdly, the history of certain noble and heroic men ; 
wey a high and hitherto unequalled literature; 
and fi thly, certain great public example of courage, 
self-sacrifice, and devotion to principle which are of 
inestimable value. Upon these several points, Mr, 
Gilfillan expatiated to a deeply interested audience. 
With reference to the heroes that the past has pro- 
duced, the speaker said :— 


A friend was lately describing to me a remarkable 
sight he once saw in the Island of Mull. He had 
struggled on, amidst heavy mists, to gain the summit of 
Ben More, the highest mountain in island. At last 
he reached it, and found the top clear, while below his 
feet and around him stretched out one of the most ex- 
traordinary of prosper. It was precisely as if he had 
epth of the sea to the surface, and 
reached a spot of dry land in its midst, On every side 
expanded a vast white and billowy ocean, which for a 
while he could hardly believe to be mixt. And at a 
seal Seen wen certs Tengo} 
ets, pee bove ocean, ys 
land 9 5 He puzzled himself for a time—the illu- 
sion was so complete—to remember what these islets 
could be, till at last the truth flashed upon him—these 
are the twin peaks of the giant Ben-Cruachan, a moun- 
tain on the mainland, here transformed into two little 
isles, barely visible, amidst a tumultuous and all- 
engulphing ocean of mist. And so, sir, in looking back 
over the past, the vast unbounded prospect lies before 
us. But shadows, mist, and darkness rest upon it,” 
Yet, looming shpongs and over that mist, I see some 
noble men, like peaks, diminished indeed by distance 
but which the darkness has not been able to drown. 
see the bald and laurel-crowned brow ofa Cwsar, I see 
the serene and thoughtful countenance of an Alfred the 
Great—a man, says Burke, whose shining qualities and 
grand virtues threw a glory over the obscure period in 
which he lived, and which is for no other reason worthy 
of our knowledge. I see our own brave Wallace 
**red-wat-shod,” the patriot Tell, and the Bruce of 
Bannockburn. I see the heroes of the Elizabethan 
Se Raleighs and the Drakes. And surrounded 
a group of kindred Titans in that age which witnessed 
the noble act of self-sacrifice we are met this evening to 
celebrate—surrounded by Hampden, and Howe, and 
Vane, and Selden, and Milton—I see a countenance of 


more rugged grandeur, and more dauntless determina- 


— | 
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would be well if the representation of Hugland were 
dealt with in a similar manner. ] 


It has been said of Professor Owen, the naturalist, 
that, give him a single bone dag from an anti. 
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that eccasion? Just two, out of the whole thirty-two, | together pastor and people, that would have been 
one of them being the member for this town of! a boon which would have been received by them 


| 


diluvian soil, and he will authoritatively t HI 

you to what extinct member of the animal 

kingdom if belonved, fot us hope that the 
we 5 


Welsh race will never become extinet; but, ad- 
mitting the possibility of such a catastrophe, what 
opinion would the historian of a future age be likely 
to form of the py ‘iticrl characteristics of the Weleh 
people, vere he guided by no other criteria than the 

Jeclesiastical Census of the year 1841, and the Diei- 
sion Lists of the House of Commons for the subse- 
quent ten years ? 

STRENGTIL OF NONCONVORMITY IN WALES. 

sy studying the first of those documents he would 
find thas, while in Kagiand sexreely one-half of the 
population could be nn emo ited in the then exist- 
ing places of worship, Wales was provided with 
sanctu ries ne rly munerous an 1 commodious enough 
to meet the demands of the entire people. lie 
would find that of these edifices more than two- 
thirds had been erected and were maintained by 
Dissenters from the Church at that time established 
by law—the places of worship belonging to the 
latter being insuflicient for one-fourth of the popula- 
tiou, or for oue-half of the inhabitants accustomed to 
assemble for divine worship. Ile would find, 
further, that even tho churches which did exist 
were not half ſi led; While tho Nonconformist 
chapels were nearly filled by the worshippers whose 
Zeal and liberality had c dled themtnto existence. As 
the grand result of his census investigations he 
would discover that, on the occasion of a certain 
memorable day, kaown long after as the Census 
Sunday of 1851, at the most numerously attended 
service of the day, only 21 per cent. of those 
assembled were adherents of the State-endowed 
Church; while 79 per cent. belonged to self-sus- 
tained and self-yoverning religious communities! 

PAST POLITICAL APATILY. 

These facts, though striking aud impressive, 
would yet be neither inconsistent nor inexplicable. 
But when our imeginary philosopher turned to the 
political archives of the time, he would be con- 
fronted by another set of ficts, which he would find 
it difficult to suppose belonged to the same people 
and the same period; so that he would be as much 
perplexed as our own Professor Owen would be were 
he to find the remains of some lusus natura, in 
which the bones of two entirely distinct species were 
ktranvely intermingled, 

Thus, if he studied the Parliamentary Companion 
and the Hlectora/ Macis of that time, he would see 


— eS 


that the Nonconformity which was so strong in 
Wales was weak, almost to contempt, at West- 


minster—that, though representative government copalians should vote on ecclesiastics! questions, the 


existed, the Welsh representation was but in the 
smallest degree leavened with the Nonconformist 
element—that Welsh Dissenters did not send to 
Parliament one min who could be looked upon as 
the authoritative and fearless exponent of their dis- 
tinctive principles; and that the members prepared 
to support even their most moderate demands were 
few in number, and, with some noble exceptions, 
wero not to be relied upon for earnestness of pur- 
pose. He would lind no proof, in the shape of 
petition or of motion, of division or of debate, that, 
the inhabitants of the Principality were otherwise 
than perfectly contented to bear the yoke of an alien 
Kstablishment ; while he would come upon strange 


the second nine, of the Welsh members voted for the 
maintenance of the ecclesiastical monopoly which so 
long excluded Dissenters from one of our greatest 
| seats of learning, and which, even now, is sirong 


three other divisions on a bill of an analogous 


Swansea, 
stance was of leas importange than the debate; but 
the Welsh supporters of the Church Establishment 
thought the motion of sufficient laportance to con- 
tribute to the majority againss it as many as ten 
votes, or nearly as many as they have mustered on 
questions of a more ſhmediately practic.! character. 
Barely, if that particular division bad Leen taken as 
a criterion, a stranger would never have supposed 
hat in Wales Nonconformity was in the aseeadant, 
when he found that, out of the 121 supporters of the 
motion, there were put iwo who gave expression to 
the views of Welsh Nonconformists, while twenty 
Welsh members troubled themselves neither to vote 
nor pair on the occasion, Had English Voluntaryism 
been as ill represented, it is obvious that the mover 


It is true that the division in that in- 


with delight. Yet only cight votes in favour of the 
Nonconformist Burials Bill gave expression to such 
a feeling; while twelve Welsh votes- or nearly tho 
entire number at the disposal of the Establishment— 
were recor led avainst it. In that case, therefore, 
as in others already referred to, English Dissenters 
were damaged, instead of being aided, by tne repre- 
sentatives of their Welsh brethren. Iudeed, of all 
the seven questions selected for the purpose of the 
present inquiry, there are only two in respect to 
which the majority of the Welsh votes has been in 
favoor of the cus of religious equality; while, even 
in those two cases, the majority nas been of the nar- 
rowest kind, a 
WELSH VOTES ON THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 


1 


j 


The bills intended to abolish sectarian distinctions 


. . ae ae . 5 a 5 
of the resolution would have been in a position than | jn connexion with the public grammar-schools and 


which nothing is more dreaded hy some politicians, 
F 


- . ‘ 5 2 if 12 
viz., a ridiculous“ inste:d of a respecbable 
minority. 


WELSH VOTES ON THE UNIVERSITY REFORM BILLS, 

1 am obliged to add, that this is not a solitary | 
illustration of the apathy displayed at that time by 
the representatives of Welsh Liberalism in respect 
to questions of deep interest to the advocates of 


religious equality. 

In the three leading divisions on the Oxford Uni- 
versity Reform Bili of 1854—those divisions which | 
involved the right of Dissenters to matriculate and | 
io take degrees at the University Mr. Heywood | 
was supported hy but eight, six, and seven votes 

1 5 5 ° 1 a 1 — 
respectively ; while, in the first division ten, and in 


enough to deprive them of many of the honours and 
advantages to which they have an equitable claim, 
Still more discreditable—the epithet 18 surely war- 
ranted—are the facts brought out by an analysis of 


character—the Cambridge University Reform Bill 
of 1856. When it was proposed to put an end to 
compulsory attendances at the college chapels, how 
many Welsh members, think you, represented what 
must have been the feeling of every Welsh Dis- 
senter who rejoices in the liberty of worshipping of 
his own free choice? Jure only, while twice as 
many voted in support of the prmeiple of compul- 
sion! Again, how many vindicated the right of 
Dissenters who have taken degrees to sit and vote in 
the Senate of the University, in common with mem- 
bers of the Church of England? Actually but one 1 
Yes! one member out of tae entire thirty-two; and | 
when, subsequently, it was proposed to grant the | 
right subject to the restriction that none but Epis- 


— — 


unit was increased by only three votes. As in the 
case of the Oxford University Bill, so in respect to 
this also, the Welsh vote, as a whole, was thrown 
into the scale of ecclesiastical exclusivences, Strange, 
therefore, as it may seem, English Voluntaryism | 
would have fared better than it did in this passing 
of these two, measures, if Wales had been without 
a single representative in Parliament! 
WELSH VOTES ON THE QUALIFICATION FOR OFFICES | 
BILL, 
It is true that the events to which | have been 
referring occurred some years ago, and that the two 
Parliaments then in existence have been dissolved. | 
But what is to be said of the divisions on a more | 


— — — 


facts showing that the representatives ol Walon, as recent measure tat of Mr. Hadfield, which has been 
a whole, sometimes put obstacles in the way of Non, dealt with by the existing Parliament, and during 


conformist action emanating from other portions of the last two sessions? 


With such facts before him, to what | 


the kingdom, | 
could he come than that these 


other conclusion 
Weleh Noncon{formists of a pt age were lacking in 
earnest attachment to their principles? or that they | 
were unconscious of the latent power at their com- 
mand for the furtherance of those principles? or that | 
they were culpably uomindfal of their responsibilty | 
and duty? And if such may be the reflections of a 
political enquirer in some coming century, the sub- | 
ject-matter of those refiections must surely demand | 

| 


the grave consideration of living Nonconformists, | which Nonconformity is the predominant element, 


‘Lhe object of that bill, 16 | 
will be remembered, was to abolish the offensive | 


* 


declaration required from town counciilors and other | 


functionaries, which solemnly picdyes them to, 
refrain from everything adverse to the political 
rights and immunitics of the Church of England, 
The measure is, confessedly, not one of grave im- 
portance ; but as au assertion-of principle, if not as 
a small measure of relief to uneasy cousciences, it 
deserved to be supported by the votes of more than 
jour members,“ representing Welsh constituencies in 


and, more especially, must be of the deepest! Had Mr. Hadfield received no better support from | 


} 
yractical interest to an assembly like this present, | ¢ ; 180 Inglisu ¢ Scottish V =a 
I 1 e 8 Baten I an . tho representatives of Euglis L aud Scobu 1 Volun | 
Pen ee ene a er eee ristiau WIN | tarvism, he could not have carried his bill, as he has 


hood may bo advanced by the efforts of Welsh 
Voluntaries. 5 
Perhaps, however, ineredulity may be expressed 
as to the accuracy of the statements now made. 
They may be thought too sweeping and too severely 
condemnatory. Let me, therefore, adduce evidence 
° 1 5 . . . 
in support of some at least of the counts of this in- 
dictment, which, impeiled by a sense of public duty, 
[ have ventured to frame against the Parliamentary 
representation of the Principality. 
TESTS APPLIED—WELSIT VOTES ON 
CHURCH QUESTION, | 
With one exeeption, the tests which I have applied 
have been by no means of a severe character. That 
exception is the motion proposed by Mr. Miall in 
1856, the objectof which was, evowedly, the scpara- 
tion of Church and State in Ireland. And, apart 


THE IRISH 


from known facts, it would nob have been an ex- 
travagant supposition that such «a motion would be 
supported by a considerable number, if not by a 
majority, of the Welsh members. For is not the 
Church of Englund ia Ireland very like the Church 
of Kugland tin Wales an alien Chareh—the Church 
of u smali minority—-a Church which wastes money 
on ecclesiastics! machinery which is not wanted, 
while the population provide, at their own cost, 
other machinery better adapted to meet their wants ? 
Yet how many of the representatives of Wales were 
found backing Mr, Miall with their vote, or pair, on 


done, three times through the House of Commons. 

But, however slight may be the importance 
attached to the Qualification for Offices Bill, there 
has lately been mooted another question which 
involves interests of a very practical character, and | 
which, probably, affects the Dissenters of Wales 
more closely than it does English Dissenters, | 

WELSH VOTES ON THE BURIALS BILL, 

In Wales, as in England, though the parish | 
churchyard is admitted to be the common property | 
of the parishioners, without distinction of sect, tho 
Nonconformist minister cannot, without violating | 
the law, speak, by the open grave, words of consola- | 
tion and instruction to the bereaved members of his 
(lock. But in England, to a much greater extent, 
if mistake not, than in Wales, the injustice is 
mitigated by the establishment of prrochial ceme- 
teries, in which the rights of Dissenters are 
respected Ly the provision of unconsecrated ground, | 

Had the bill broughtin by Sir Morton Petoin 1861 
become law, the churchyard in every parish would 
have been as free to the ministers of Dissent is to | 
those of the Establishment, and thus there would | 
have been abolished a restriction which 


often 


In 1862 there were but three. 


complacency ? 


other charitable trusts, have had the good fortune to 
be introduced by.a Welsh member—one who has 
made, not Welsh Nonconformists only, but Noncon- 
formists everywhere, his debtors, by the courage 
and intelligence with which he has striven to secure 
their rights, It is probably owing quite as much 
to this circumstance as to the intrinsic merits of his 
measures, that Mr. Dillwyn obtained, in 1859, as 
many as twelve votes, against eleven on the other side, 
and in 1861 ten votes, there being then nine in the 
negative. These figures are, no doubt, much less 
unsatisfactory than those already given; but does 
any oue believe that ten votes, or uine votes, on 
such questions, adequately represent the wishes of 
the Dissenting electors or the Dissenting population 
of the Principality ? 
CONCLUSIONS, 

A review of these facts suggests the conclusion, that 
not only is Welsh Dissent badly represented in the 
fewness of the members who are willing to give re- 
ligious equality votes, but that the best is not made 
of the representation as it actually exists. 

Much of the laxity on the part of Liberal members 
to which I have now called attention is, no doubt, 
attributable to the fact thet the questions at issue 
were not the subject of out-door agitation. 

It may be assumed that on these occasions little 
or no pressure was applied to their representatives 
by Dissenting constituents. The defaulting M.P.’s 


were not burdened with petitions, or bored with 


letters, or warned by newspaper articles. They were 
under no apprehension that absence from the division 
Jobby would be punished by the loss of their seats. 
They assumed, however erroneously, that their sup- 
porters were indifferent, and hence they were indif- 
ferent themselves, , 

Such an inference is suggested by what has 
occurred in connexion with another question to 
which I have as yet made no allusion. I refer to 
Church-rate abolition. 

WELSH VOTES ON THE CHURCH-RATES BILL. 

Only four years ago there were but 12 Welsh 
members who voted for the Abolition Bill. At that 
time 14 voted against it—exactly one more than the 
number opposed the bill in 1861, and again this year. 
But in these last two years the Welsh abolition votes 
have risen to their highest number, viz., to 17 and 
16 respectively. Why? Not because Welsh Dissent 
is better represented now than formerly, but because 
it has become known that Welsh Dissent will no 
longer be trifled with in this matter. The opponents 
of Church-rates have petitioned by tens of thousands, 
They have written, and have memorialised, in terms 
indicative of their determination that, on this subject 
at least, their wishes shall be respected by the votes 
of their representatives, //ence it is that the Welsh 
Liberal members have voted as they have never 
voted before, and that even some Conservative mem- 
bers have separated themselves from their party, 


and united in supporting Sir Joho Trelawny’s bill. 


Welsh Voluutaries may be congratulated on this 
result of their earnestness and resolution. But is 
even that result one to be regarded with unmixed 
Are 16, or 17, votes, out of an 
aggregate of 32, all that Church-rate abolitionists 
have a right to look for from a country where 78 per 


cent. of the worshipping population worship else- 


where than at the altars of the Establishment? Why 


that number is, relatively, smaller than the number 


of abolitionist votes given by English members. 
or, of the 466 members representing English con- 


_stituencies, 220, or 47 per cent., gave a vote this 


year in favour of the Church-rate Bill; and that per- 
centage is precisely the (assumed) proportion which 
Dissenters in England bear to Churchmen. It is 
smaller than the abolitionist vote of Scotland, for 
in 1861 36 out of 53 Scotch M.P.’s—or two-thirds— 
voted for the bill, And that, too, is just the pro- 
portion which Dissenters and State-Churchmen bear 
to each other in Scotland. But of the Welsh mem- 
bers 53 per cent. voted for the bill (in 1861), when 
the highest number was reached ; while in Wales the 
proportion of Dissenters to Churchmen is 78 per 
cent, —a proportion which should have given Sir John 
Trelawny 25 Welsh votes, or enough to have carried 
his bill by the decisive majority of 15 votes. If, 


therefore, ib be asked, how eis it that all the efforts 


put forth to carry that measure have been fruitless? 
les Welsh Dissenters understind that it is due, in 
part, to the circumstance, that they are not adequately 


represented in the Itouse of Commons. 


An examination of the latest division list on this 
bill brings out results which are not only very 
striking, but which have an important bearing on 
the subject of this paper. 

In “ase case * the members who voted 
agaiust Sir John Trelawny represent constituencies 
in which Dissenters enormously preponderate over 
Episcopalians. 


Oct. 29, 1862. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


LIBERAL CONSTITUENCIES AND TORY MEMBERS. repeated efforts to regain the lost seat, a large 

In Monmouthshire, 57,243 persons were at the | aumber of electors—many of whom, no doubt, were 
most numerously attended services of Dissenters on | Dissenters have refrained from voting, ILaverford- 
the Census Sunday; while but 23,345 worshipped in] west is in the same predicament, and, in part, from 
the churches of the Establishment; yet Mr. Morgan, | the same cause. The Montgomery boroughs have 
by his voto, affirmed that the larger number should | also lost their Liberal members, and Merionethshire 
be taxed to pay for the religious services of the | always returns a Conservative, bac use the attempts 
minority, Carnarvonshire had its 27,063 Dissenting | to defeat him have failed from the number who have 
worshippers, but Colonel Pennant’s vote was in har- | declined to vote. And finally, among these ouriosi- 
mony, not with their views, but with those of the | ties of Welsh clectoral experience, it a be men- 
7,338 Episcopalians then in attendance. Merioneth- | tioned that Monmouthshire and the Monmouth 
shire figures for 14,455 Dissenters, and but 2,042 boroughs send to Parliament members who do, u- 
Churchmen, but Mr. Watkin Edward Wynne’s vote deed, vote for Church-rate abolition, but who com- 
set at nought the wishes of that great majority. In | pensate themselves for that vote by assuring those 
Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, Denbighshire, | intensely Dissenting constituencies that they are 
Montgomeryshire, and Haverfordwest, the attend-| staunch supporters of our glorious constitution in 
ance of Episcopalians amounted, in the aggregate, to | Church as well as State. 
but 28,789, while the Nonconformists numbered Thus it appears that in some constituencies Non- 
77,846. Vet these five constituencies have sent to | conformists do nothing, simply because they cannot 
Parliament five members whose votes neutralise the | do everything; that there are N onconformist electors 
votes of as many English members, representing, | who, having the franchise, neglect to use it, when, 
it may be, counties or boroughs in which Dissent| by pursuing a contrary course, they might elect 
is, relatively, far weaker than in the Welsh consti- | somewhat better men thau those who now ogcupy 
tuencies. the beuches of St. Stephen's; aud that even where 

There are some other ficts which deserve notice Liberalism once did do its duty, there has been 
in connexion with this division—the most important | lamentable. retrogression, and, as a consequence, 


which has occurred since the Church-rate controversy | lamentable defeat. 


commenced, THE LESSON, 
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there is, and always will be, found leaders to pander to 
their prejudices; and 1 have lately seen with regret a 
disposition even on the part of distinguished public 
characters to sail unresistingly with the current, although 
in their heart disapproving of its direction, to sweil the 
sails of popular impulse, although well-kuowing that 
there are rocks ahead—to do violence to their own 
better judgment, and secure not the triamph, but the 
defeat and disgrace, of conscience, for the sake of an 
article in a newspaper, or a paltry cheer. Of very 
different stuff were made the men whose stand for truth 
and righteousness we celebrate to-night. Then, are we 
not warned by the consequences of that Act of Assent 
and Consent against over-zeal in favour of any form of 
words, however sound —against what [may be permitted 
to call a grubbing for heresy -a disposition to risk 
Christian harmony and set aside Christian charity for 
the sake of a uniformity of statement which is not even 
to be found in the New ‘Testament? (Applause.) My 
reverend friends will pardon me for saying that | dislike 
very much their atonement controversies, and questions 
about the particular mode in which the Holy Spirit 
works, ** whereof come strife, railings, evil surmisings, 
gallings ono of another, and not that godly edifying 
which is in faith.” ‘This is not a matter which affects 
one denomination more than another; but L cannot help 
thinking that all would be benefited by a little more 
largeheartedness, patience, and charity, (Hear, hear.) 
Paul's first epistle to Timothy should have been read in 
that General Assembly of the Established Church, of 
Scotland which deposed Mr. Campbell, of Row, and by 


age 


Sir Hugh Owen, who was, I belicve, not long ago 
elected for Pembroke as an abolitionist, was for the 
second time absent, he having failed, as yet, to give a 
single abolitionist vote. Sir J. Hanmer, M. P. for the 
Flint boroughs, who voted right in 1861 and previously, 
was absent this year. Both are holders of Church pa- 


tronage, Sir Hugh Owen having as many as six living 


in bis gift; and both, it may be assumed, care more 
for the stability of the Church Establishment than for 
the wishes of constituents, whose good nature is, no 
doubt, calculated upon for a condonation of absence 
which proved fatal to the bill. 

Additional facts of a like kind might be adduced, 
but these will suffice, and, taken in connexion with 
the facts belonging to the other ecclesiastical ques- 
tions already referred to, I submit that they prove 
but too conclusively the truth of the allegation with 
which | set out—that Welsh Nonconformists send to 
Parliament fewer advocates of religious equality than 
they might fairly be expected to do, and that, except 
in respect to one or two questions, many of those 
whom they do send, are often, for practical purposes, 
utterly useless. 


EXPLANATORY C{RCUMSTANCES, 

There is, no doubt, another side to this question. 
There are explanatory circumstances not visible on 
the surface, or not recognisable by a stranger. It 
would, for instance, be unreasonable to ignore the 
fact that a large proportion of those who compose 
the Nonconformist congregations of Wales are persons 
in a dependent position of life, and are not in pos- 
session of the elective franchise ; and that, of those 
who are on the parliamentary register, there are 
many, too many, whose subjection to landlord 
power renders it difficult, if not impossible, for them 
to give expression to their political opinions at the 
polling booth. Taking the country as a whole, the 
Jand in Wales appears to be in possession of but a 
handful of the population, and that handful, there 
is no doubt, belong to a considerable extent to the 


Establishment. From a return presented in 1852, | 
it appears that of (about) 30,000 county voters, | 
only 2,161 are freeholders. The leaseholders and 
occupiers number as many as 14,687, and both of 


these classes are probably very much subject to 


landlord influence. I tind that out of 827 Welsh | 
parishes, in 482, being 65 per cent., or nearly two- | 

i 9 i . 
thirds of the whole, the land is owned by only two | dom of worship, 


This circumstance, with the absence of tho ballot | 


or three landlords. 


hings ought not so to be. I say | the heads and authorities of a certain sect with which 1 
it 3h ae but x: —4 masts it *. y that ect am more particularly connected, before they, at a more 
minds may be stirred up to resolve that it shall be so recent date, drove many young men from their oom: 

1 1 have sought—I hope not with too rough | MU to be received with open arms by the Indepen- 
1 8 e to 3 the evil fr 5 dent Churches of the South. On this subject you will 
and inc aa 


allow me to read to you two very brief extracts from 
which you suffer—from which Nonconformists as | the works of mon who represent that catholic and con- 


a body, suffer. The suggestion of practical | siderate feeling, now happily so prevalent among the 
ays g. appily 

remedies must be left to those who possess local | clergymen of the Established Church of Scotland? The 

knowledge, with the requisite sagacity, energy, and | first is from Principal Tulloch’s ‘* Leaders of the Refor- 

tact. ‘‘ Fis not in mortals to command success, but mation.“ 

let Welsh voluntaries do more-—let them deserve it. It required the lapse of many years to make men begin to 

If they fail, matters cannot well be worae than they feel—and it may still require the lapse of many more to make 


: them fully feel—that they cannot absolutely fix in their feeble 
now are, But they will not fail. What they have | symbols the truth of God; that it is ever bursting with its own 


already done for both civil and religious liberty, for | free might the old bottles in ey Aha noe 7 it; 
’ ’ | and that, consequently, according to that very law of progress 
ur Hale weal and God's glory : ＋ * np . | by which all things live, it is impossible to bind the conscience 
stimulates hope—a hope that will not make ashame by any bonds but that of God's own wisdom in Scripture—a 
in the day of battle, and that will be abundantly | spiritual authority addressing a spiritual subject—a teacher 
justified in the hour of vietory. | not of the letter which killeth, but of the Spirit which 
giveth life. 
| The second is from Mr, Story’s most interesting memoir 
| of his father, the Rev. Robert Story, of Roseneath :— 


Those years (I. e., the thirty years which have elapsed since 
the Row case) while they have developed clearer views of tho 


‘ , : A . | relations of God and man, and less formal and forensic 
On Friday evening a public meeting, in com- | expressions of the great truths of the Christian faith, have 


memoration of the ejectment of the two thousand 2 also . * lesson pe a 1 
ae A : * doctrine is not needful to unity of moral and spiritun o, 
ministers from the Charch of England me 1662, 2 and that a Church’s creed —1 stand some diveraity of ex- 
held in the Corn Exchange Hall, Dandee. Some time | position without peril to her existence or her wefulnoss, 
ago, most of the ministers of the Dissenting bodies ( Applause.) 
in Dundee drew the attention of their sev eral con- Now, my Christian friends, I have done. The great 
gregations to this important matter; but it was con- jogson which we are being after all taught to-night is 
sidered proper to make a public demonstration of just that with which Martin Luther concluded his 
confidence in the great principles held by the famous speech beforo the Diet of the Empire. at 
ejected ministers of 1662, and this meeting has been | Worms :—‘‘It is not wise, it is not safe, for a man to do 
the result. Not for a long time has there been such | anything against his conscience ;” and may each one of 
a successful meeting in Dundee. Long before the | us in his hour of trial, in those sore temptations which 
hour for commencement, the large hall was crowded fall to the lot of every man—intrepid, resolved, trasting 
in every part, and it was estimated that between in a higher power like that great spiritual hero—be 
2 500 and 3.000 al them ladies wale enabled to add, Hereon I stand; I cannot do other- 
’ Se oe, | r wise; God help me.“ (Loud applause. ) 
present. W. E. Baxter, Esq., M. P., was called to tho é 1 a 
chair, and a large number of the ministers and influ- | The Rev. Goniu GILFILLAN, who was received 
ential inhabitants of the town were present. with loud cheers, spoke at some length on the follow- 
The CHAIRMAN, in his opening speech, referred to | ing subject, “* What the Present owes to the Past.” 
the Bicentenary movement and the great events out | After a somewhat sombre and vigorous picture of 
of which it rose, which had been appropriately | the evils that still continue to afilict society, he pro- 
designated The triumph of conscience.” It was | ceeded to speak of the obligations we owe to the 
nothing to the purpose to object that the ejected | past. Positively we owe to the past, first, certsin 
of 1662 were supporters of the connection betweon great principles ; secondly, certain great institutions; 
Church and State, but they braved all risks for freo- thirdly, the history of certain noble and heroic men; 
. fouthly, a high and hitherto unequalled literature ; 
and fifthly, certain great public example of courage, 


— — 


THE BICENTENARY OF 1662, 
GREAT MEETING AT DUNDEE, 


Cold Saturday Review cynics may sneer at them now, 


; ; self-sacritice, and devotion to principle. which are of 
for the protection of the voter, unquestionably puts | parading their weaknesses, proving them in some things 4 l 4 


great difficulties in the way of those who would im- 
prove the Welsh representation. For, seeing that 
there are only three boroughs in Wales, the members 
for which usually vote wrong on religious liberty 
questions, and that ten county members voted 
against the Church-rate Bill, and but seven in its 
favour, it is evident that it is in the counties that 
a great part of the political work of the voluntaries 
has to be done. But, on the other hand, it has 
already been seen in Wales that determined, per- 
sistent efforts to improve the parliamentary register, 
and to add to the number of Liberal voters by means 
of freehold land and building societies, have wrested 
even counties from the hands of ouropponents. Nor 
must it be forgotten that, even in the absence of an 
absolute majority, it is in the power of a few reso- 
lute and intelligent men in a constituency to deter- 
mine the political creed of a candidate, and after- 
wards to influence his vote. 


POLITICAL RETROGRESSION, 

I am not surprised at the character of the votes 
given by many Welsh members, or at the neglect to 
vote on the part of others, when I see what has been 
the political history of the constituencies they re- 
present. Thus, | find that Carnarvonshire always 

eturns an opponent of religioyg equality, without any 
opposition, just as though the county did not con- 
tain a large majority of Dissenters. And there are 
other constituencies which, at the last election, re- 
turned members of the same class, notwithstandipg 
that they had previously returned men of a mare 
liberal stamp. Brecknockshire, in} 1841, sent 

Liberal Conservative to Parliamentybut at the las 
election returned, and unoppcs a Conservative 
who is not liberal. Carmarthenshire, in 1832 and in 


1835, contrived to send one Liberal, but is now 


obliged to be content with a Liberal Conservative i 


his place. The Denbigh boroughs have lost heir 
Liberal representatives, and though there have been 


| (Applause. ) 


more ignorant than people of our time; all that I can inestimable value. Upon these several points, Mr. 
say is that I should like to see these critics placed in a a ae po ery ge Be be, gt ct a saci 
similar situation, aud should bo surprised, indeed, were | WIch reference to the heroes that the past has pro- 
their conduct worthy of similar praise. (Hear, hear.) The duced, the speaker said :— . 

ejected ministers of 1662 were fallible and erring no 
doubt, but they went forth nobly and boldly when they 
thought that duty called them, and were in principle, if 
not in degree, as much martyrs as those who were con- 
sumed in the fires of Smithfield, or perished in the 
dungeons of Spain. (Applause.) Nor have their 
testimony and sufferings been without an important 
influence on the national history since. Their firmness 
necessitated in a very few years the Act of Toleration, 
and from that hour to this Dissenters have been in- 
creasing in number and power, stimulating to activity 
the latent energy of Established Churches, manifesting 


A friend was lately describing to me a remarkable 
sight he once saw in the Island of Mull. Ho had 
struggled on, amidst heavy wists, to gain the summit of 
Ben More, the highest mountain in the island. At last 
he reached it, and found the top clear, while below his 
feet and around him stretched out one of the most ex- 
traordinary of prospects. It was precisely as if he had 
come out of the depth of the sea to the surface, and 
reached a spot of dry land in its midst. On every side 
expanded a vast white and billowy ocean, which for a 
while he could hardly believe to be mist. And at a 


. E. considerable distance there appeared what seemed two 
the capacity of Christian sects for ——.— and self- | islets, peering above the ocean, being the only speck of 


government, and making it apparent to all thinking men | land visible. He puzzled himself for a time—the illu- 
that perfect equality of religious denominations is a sion was so com — remember what these islets 
mere question of time. Far from regretting the eject- | could be, till at last the truth flashed upon him—these 
ment of 1662, I believe it, however unjust and tyrannical | are the twin peaks of the giant Ben-Cruachan, a moun- 
at the moment, to have proved a real blessing to our | tain on the mainland, here transformed into two little 
country. (Hear, hear.) Had the Church at that period isles, barely visible, amidst a tumultuous and all- 
been more liberal and comprehensive, it might, for want 


engulphing ogean of mist. And so, sir, in looking bac 
of a healthful competition, have become more inert and | over the pagt, vast unbounded prospect lies before 
lifeless than ever, while the few left outside its pale ns. But shadows, mist, and darkness rest upon it!“ 
would have been comparatively uninfluential for good. | Vet, looming through and over that mist, I see some 
It is only another illustration of those remarkable noble men, like peaks, diminished indeed by distance, 
words—words which could only come from an inspired | but which the darkness has not been able to drown. | 
source, because the idea which they convey never could | see the bald and laurel-crowned brow of a Car. I see 
have entered, without Divine assistance, into the human tlie sereng-efid thoughtful countenance of an Alfred the 
mind—“ Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee.” | Great—a man, says Burke, whose shining qualities and 
y 5 4 
grand virtues threw a glory over the obscure period in 
Very various and important were the lessons Which he lived, and which is for no other reason worthy 
taught them by the history of 1662. Most of them of our knowledge. I seo our own brave Wallace, 
sa ** red-wat-shod,” the patriot Tell, and the Bruce of 
lay On the surface, and had of late been fully com- 1, ’ op 
ee ns tue Of Si hak ene en | Bannockburn, I see the heroes of the Elizabethan 
mented on; but there were two baler 1 4 1 period —-the Raleighs and the Drakes. Aud surrounded 
80 generally noticed not unworthy, perhaps, o by a group of kindred Titans in that age which witnessed 
their attention for a moment. — a act of M we are met this evening to 
One of the evils of the present day, when all men, | celebrate—surroun Hampden, and Howe, and 
however incorrectly $B ows d, are permitted to meet | Vane, and Selden, and Milton—I see a countenance of 


together to declare their opinions on any subject, is, that | more rugged grandeur, and more dauntless determina- 
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tion, and — gesoeng flee than any of them all— 
d of a hundred ts be 7 oon 
prayer, an a hu ys e, grave 
Suffering and sorrow, and of graver victory and success, 
of agony bravely borne, and of triumph manfully 
med—a face proclaiming its owner every inch a 
king,” although no crown is ever destined to rest upon 
his head—it is the granite countenance of glorious Old 
Noll”! These are the men who redeem the sad and 
scandalous history of humanity hitherto; these are the 
men whose existence best refutes the theory of a brutal 
descent for man; these are the men who dwindle into 
insignificance the common rabble of kings, and states - 
men, and popular favourites; these are the men who 
prove that there is a Divinity at work in man, throwing 
3 and anon, such Alps of humanity, even as the 
P tic power of nature piles up its far-seen pinnacles and 
lazing volcanoes—its Mont Blancs and its Etnas; and 
these are meu who, as pledges and prophetic specimens 
of the days of a better era, when man shall emphatically 
become man—excite in our breasts the most ardent 
trust in the future prospects of the human family. 
(Applause. ) 
“one of the exodus of 1662, Mr. Gilfillan 
an 


The Two Thousand went out, not knowing whither 
they went. They made no preparatious for breaking 
their fall—no huge haystack was reared to meet them 
half-way on their desperate leap; and Rebecca, when 
she purposed to save herself from the Templar by 
springing from the walls of Torquilstone, had no more 
provision of escaping utter destruction than had these 
noble martyrs of the second day of Black Bartholomew. 
But they trusted in God, and they were not put to 
shame. They threw themselves from the tower, and 
the angelic arm of a great principle met and saved them. 
And they, being dead, ts speak, and their example 
shines above their sepulchres, and shall shine for ever. 
We live in perilous times. The present is agitated and 
uncertain—the future is dark and frowning; but so 
much the more should we turn to the wisdom, the 
courage, and the “ triumphant conscience” of the past 
—so much the more should we roll the raptures, 
and seek to catch the fire, of those mighty men of old 
from whom we may differ in many points of opinion 
but whose spirit ought to be emulated and immortalised 
in the imitation of all succeeding ages, and should feel 
that, in the language of the poet, surely most appro- 


in 
te here— 
siti Till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, their fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity, 


(Loud cheers.) 


The choir then s the opening chorus from 
Mendelasohn’s St. Paul.“ 885 


The Rev. Mr. Spence was the next er. The 
subject assigned to him was— The foundation of 
our civil religious liberty,” upon which he spoke 
with much intelligence and force, and was greeted 
with warm applause. 


The Rev. Dr. M‘Gavin next addressed the meet- 


ing on the proposition, That State Churches have 
failed,” and said :— 


I regard this meeting as most auspicious, alike in the 
occasion which has convened us, and the cause to which 
it has been consecrated. It augurs well for the Dis- 
senters of the present day to set themselves heirs to the 
early Puritans. (Applause.) No patent of nobility 
(though it has been long attained) could boast of a better 
ancestry than to inherit the political principles of a 
Vane and a Milton, while we cherish the faith and piety 
of a Howe and a Baxter. While Independents and 

ns here side by side represent the distinctive 

of their forefathers, I hope that we have lost 
nothing of their heroic spirit, except, indeed, it be their 
intolerance ; so that, if we have been taught from God 
and their history to bear or to brave anything for the 
defence or liberation of Christian truth, we have not 
less strictly to respect the conscientious freedom 
of others, (Renewed applause.) This we understand to 
be true Volun m. The subject assigned to me 
seems somewhat offensive, but it is not of my choosing, 
and I accepted it in spite of any odium that might attach 
to it, because of its important truth. With the members 
or ministers of Established Churches I have no quarrel. 
I only assail what I believe to be the unjust and un- 
scriptural — of the union of the Church with the 
State. (Cheers.) Our ideas of failure are comparative, 
and are affected by our peculiar position. Churchmen 
may affect to incredulously at the idea of their 
Church's failure, and ask if their emoluments are im- 
paired, their ministers or churches reduced in numbers 
or activity, or their pretensions and claims abated? If 
we answer no, we find in this reply the essential prin- 
ciples of their failure. Established Churches which 
rest upon prerogatives and prescriptive rights cannot 
accommodate themselves to the wants or spirit of the 
age, they shun change, and are incapable of improve- 
ment, (Loud applause.) The knell of all other monopo- 
lies is sounded in the present day; unjust and exclusive 
restrictions are from commercial and civil 
codes, so that Dissenters, set free from iniquitous tests, 
are 1 their way into civil offloes, to University 
chairs, even, in spite of Church opposition, into 
paroohial schools, (Loud applause.) But this giant 
monopoly in religion which overshadows all our churches 
refuses to abate one jot or tittle of its ancient rights and 
claims, no matter whether the wants and convictions of 
the country have outgrown them. What is this 
but the unconscious fatuity which refuses to be 
warned by failure before it is involved in destruc- 
tion? And where shall we find u parallel to it 
except in the doomed dotard of Rome, who refuses 
to part from temporal power in tue face of the 
stern remonstrances of Europe, crying, Non possumus— 
we cannot. (Great cheering.) as not the creation of 
Church Establishments itself an avowed failure? For 
300 years the Church of Christ had prospered in the 
absence of unholy alliance with civil power. And when 
it submitted to that yoke, and accepted State subsidies, 
its disloyalty to Christ made it a slave to Constantine. 
It bartered its Pentecostal power for State patronage, 
and while its protection and persecution were equally 
dsngerous to vital truth, from that hour genuine . 
ness has, for the most part, been found in the attitude 


= ® Remonstrant, ea < 8 41 * 
forms, (Cheers. we to the 
of controversy, the defence 


its own abettors prove 


of Established Churches has been a failure. No couple 
of these defenders as to the principle on which the 
union of Church and State is to be sustained. Hooker is 
contradicted by Paley, while Chalmers and Inglis con- 
tradict both, and one another, until Gladstone rides 
into the field to overturn all his predecessors, and, with 
— chivalry, by his double-edged arguments, over- 
throws himself. (Laughter and applause.) Some say, 
„ Establish the truth; and is there no failure in this in 
a country which establishes Episcopacy in England, 
Preabyterianism in Scotland, Popery in North America, 
and scarcely refrained from establishing Hindooism in 
India? (Cheers,) Others say, ‘‘ Establish the religion 
of the majority“ —that is, establish the religion by law 
which has already established itself in the convictions of 
the i to popular opinion for those who ought 
to be best able to pay for their own, no matter how 
little it might accord with the conscience of others. 
‘* Endow,” say others, all sects alike ; let idolators, in- 
fidels, heretics, and holy ones feel equally out of the 
State trough, becanse it will make them equally submis- 
sive and harmless.” (L ud applause.) Such are the in- 
firm defences of State Churches; surely, therefore, we 
prefer the more excellent way of New Testament prin- 
ciples, which would preserve the Church from slave 

to State bribes, by rendering to Cesar the things whic 

are Czesar’s, and to God the things which are God's. 
We are often told, especially by Southern ecclesiastics, 
that the establishment of the Church forms the bulwark 
and citadel of the truth, and that Dissenters owe to it 
all the unity and stability of our faith. Have these men 
no consciousness of failure or mockery when they point 
us to a Church which forms a safe shelter for all senti- 
ments, from the bastard Popery of Puseyism to the 
doubly-distilled and -devilish refinements of modern 
infidelity ? (Cheers.) ere are some amongst ourselves 
who insist on the necessity of Established Churches 
for territorial inspection and control, and claim 
authority over all the souls within their parishes, 
If these men are sincere, then I must hold them and 
their favourite principle responsible before God for 
all the unreclaimed ignorance and vice to be found 
in the country. In such case there must either 


-be a ag failure in the Establishment, or the argument 
es. 


peris 9 But let me pass from argument 
to the field of facts, where, in the course of recent legis- 
lation and events, the warmest friends of Established 
Churches must confess their failure. In what recent 
controversy has the Church been successful? Need I 
remind you of the grand s le twenty-five years ago 
for additional endowments, and its instructive fate ; of 
the fortunes of the Veto law, and its memorable con- 
sequences, of the inveterate efforts of the Church to 
monopolise the education of the country, and the present 
chaos of that question—(Hear)—of the drawn battle of 
Church-rates, — renewed with disastrous issues to 
the Church. (Cheers.) And, to sum up with two facts, 
the Church Establishment had no more strenuous friends 
in the country than those who are now Free Churchmen. 


In the 2 ten years’ conflict, they told us that they 
fought for the true Establishment principle, but, alas 


for them ! where have they left their favourite Establish- 
ment? (Laughter and applause.) Consider again, the 
last effort of legislation by the Establishment, when they 
went asking—saving your presence, sir—what some of 
their leaders called a godless Parliament. (Laughter. ) 
The Established Ch of Scotland goes to this godless 
Parliament begging a bill to improve its powers of 
eg en and to compel Dissenters to afford evidence in 
its Church Courts. (Loud applause.) A more helpless 
confession of Erastian homage, coupled with despotic 
purpose, has not recently been exhibited, and it deserved 
the common indignation and contempt beneath which 
its abortive designs perished. (Renewed applause.) In 
conclusion, is not the whole course of recent events 
adverse to Church establishments? Our colonies, 
specially in Canada and Australia, have broken down 

eir exclusive ecclesiastical endowments. Our states- 
men, even the most Conservative, now acquiesce in Lord 
Durham’s maxim, that whether ecclesiastical endow- 
ments can be provided or no, they ought not, in this age, 
to be inc The highest Churchmen begin to w 
of the bondage of State control, and long for liberation. 
The Kirk of Scotland itself, by her endowment scheme 
and missionary efforts, is proving that she is learning to 
rely less on the State than on the hearty,support of her 
people, and is becoming more a Church of Christ by de- 
pending less on her establishment. (Cheers.) From 
those and other symptoms are we not warranted to con- 
clude that the ple of God are coming back to the 
ecclesiastical polity of Scripture, that establishments 
which create — * in the church, and destroy the 
unity and brotherhood of saints, are doomed to early 
destruction, so that holy men can breathe no better 
wish than the prayer of the prophet— Awake, awake, 
put on strength, O, Sion, for henceforth shall no more 
come in into thee, the uncircumcised and unclean. 
Arise from the dust; loose thyself from the bonds of 
thy neck, O captive daughter of Sion.” (Loud cheering.) 

The chorus, O, Father, whose Almighty Power,” 
— „Judas Maccabeus,” was then sung by the 
choir. 

The Rev. Davm Cook then spoke on the subject 
of “Uniformity,” and was followed by the Kev. 
J. C. Baxter, whose subject was ‘‘Supremacy of 
Conscience,” 

The Hallelujah Chorus,” from the Messiah,” 
was then sung; and afterwards a collection towards 
meeting the expenses was made. 

Mr. F. HENDERSON moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That this meeting regards with admiration the conduct of 
the 2,000 ministers of the Church of England, who, at the 
passing of the Act of Unitormity in 1662, voluntarily resigned 
their livings’ because they could not conscientiously coutorm 
to its requirements; it also considers the principle of Church 
Establishments to be opposed to the spirit of the Christian 
religion, and an obstacle to the full and complete develop- 
ment of the Christian life: this meeting, therefore, resolves to 
support the Liberation Society generally, in its efforts to 
liberate religion from State patronage aud coutrol, and espe- 
cially us it seeks to disseminate iu this locality a knowledge of 
the principles and history ot Nonconforanity. 

In reference to the latter portion of the resolution the 
speaker said: 


In recommending the Liberation Society to your sup- 
port, I cannot enter into its history during the 
twenty years over which it extends. It has sought to 
unite 2 ok every denomination, with a view to 
emancipate religion from a which they believe 


eary | the land. 


impairs its usefulness and detracts from its dignity; to 
create, by the use of the pulpit, the press, and the lec- 
ture-room, a public feeling favourable to the cause of 
religious freedom and equality. The results which it 
has accomplished have far exceeded the most sanguine 
anticipations of its friends. The severance of the 
Church from the State is no longer regarded as a 
Utopian dream, but the question is now discussed by 
able men on both sides as capable of receiving a practical 
issue. In its political action the influence of the society 
has more than once arrested the course of legislation in 
Parliament, when that course has been unfavourable to 
the cause of religious liberty, and all those liberal 
measures which have been proposed or passed through 
Parliament duriog the last few years affecting 
Church Establishments, and recognising the politi- 
cal equality of all religious denominations, have re- 
ceived its effective and powerful support. In seeking 
to disseminate a tba A of the principles and history 
of Nonconformity in this locality, the society only pur- 
sues the system, so successfully pursued in England, of 
educating the public mind as to the real merits of the con- 
troversy, preparatory to its receiving your moral and 
public support in Parliament, the arena wherein this 
great question is to be decided. We believe the volun- 
tary principle to be in harmony with the spirit of the 
age. We demand, therefore, that it should be openly 
recognised and intelligently understood. (Applause.) 
On one point specially we are anxious to be understood. 
We are not animated with any feeling of hostility to the 
Established Church as a Church. e have no wish but 
that she should prosper and abundantly fulfil the mission 
she has received. e seek for her the same liberty we 
ourselves possess, and to rescue the sacred cause of religion 
from the peril to which a State connexion exposes it. 
We would point her to the early history of the Christian 
Church, to the days of her simplicity, her purity, and her 
martyrs, and recal the memory of her conquests won 
from heathendom in the days of her poverty and weak- 
ness, despite the hostility of kings and emperors, and 
we would ask her now, in the days of her influence and 
power, in the midst of an intelligent and friendly com- 
munity, to throw away the crutches with which the State 
has burdened her, and, remembering the noble self-re- 
liance, and the unconquerable faith of the early Chris- 
tians, seek, by emulating their example, to eclipse their 
triumphs. Towards this end I beg to move this resolution. 
(Loud cheers. ) 


Mr. Grorcz Cox seconded the adoption of the 
resolution, which was agreed to unanimously. 

The Rev. Mr. Lana moved a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, which was carried with acclamation. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY IN YORKSHIRE, 
LEEDS. 


The friends of the Liberation Society in Leeds 
have promptly followed up the recent seizure for 
Easter-dues by having a meeting, the object of 
which was to protest, not only against such 
exactions, but against the entire system of which 
they form a part. We give an abridgement of the 
report of the proceedings appearing in the Leeds 

ercury. 

The meeting was held last Tuesday evening in the 
Stock Exchange Hall. Mr. Baines, M. P., presided, 
and there was a large attendance. The Rev. H. W. 
Parkinson, of Rochdale, and Mr. J. Carvell 
Williams, of London, attended as a deputation from 
the Executive Committee. The Rev. Dr. Brewer 
having engaged in prayer, 

The CHAIRMAN maintained it was as much their 
right and duty to enter a protest against that which 
they thought was wrong in the Anglican Church— 
namely, its connexion with the State, as it was the 
right and duty of that Church to protest against the 
errors of the Roman Church, which before existed in 
(Hear, hear.) They wished to do this in 
a temperate and Christian spirit, because it was a 
religious question—because they heartily agreed 
with, and heartily admired, great numbers of the 
clergy and members of the Church of England, from 
whom on other grounds they were compelled to dis- 
sent, and also because they could not hope for suc- 
cess if they gave offence by their language to those 
whom they wished to convert to their views. He 
believed that there were many earnest and pious 
Churchmen who were anxious to get rid of this 
political dependence, but who feared that the Church 
could not stand without it, or at all events that it 
would be lowered in its influence and in the prestige 
which it now enjoyed. With a view of removing 
this impression, Mr. Baines mentioned several 
interesting facts, showing that in Scotland, in 
Canada, andin othercolonies, and in most of the prin- 
cipal European cities, the Anglican Church was sup- 
ported and sustained by voluntary contributions 
alone, that the Nonconforming Churches in various 
parte of Great Britain and lreland, though composed 
generally of persons in humbler life than those 
belonging to the Establishment, carried on their 
Christian organisations without aid from the State ; 
and that even in the West Indies the emancipated 
slaves supported eighty churches, contributing 
8,000/. a-year, or 100/, each, being four times as 
much as the average amount of Church-rates raised 
in all the parishes of England. (Applause.) If 
this was done by the weak, what could be done by 
the strong? (Hear, hear.) ; 

The Rev. EvstacE ConDER not being able to 
attend, a letter from him was read. After expressing 
concurrence in the resolution he was to have moved, 
the writer said :— 

But I may be allowed to say that no one can be more 
averse from religious controversy than myself, or more 
ardently desire the union of all true Christians. And 
it is precisely this earnest desire for union which makes 
me feel it a serious duty to co-operate with the Libera- 
tion Society. The great obstacle, whilst it remains, the 
insuperable obstacle to Christian union, is the connec- 
tion of one Chuch or denomination of Christians with 


the State, Moreover, I am persuaded that there is at 
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present a spirit powerfully at work within the Estab- 
lished Ch which threatens, if Dissenters are 
apathetic or unfaithful, not only to postpone indefinitely 
any hope of real Christian union, but to throw us back 
from the position won by long and arduous struggles, and 


_seriously to affect our religious, and therefore our civil 


freedom. 


The Rev. J. H. MorGay, in an earnest speech, 
moved a resolution, declaring the deliberate con- 
viction of the meeting that Christianity did not 
require for its maintenance legislative enactments, 
state endowments, or compulsory exactions, and 
that the union of the Church with the State involves 
much political injustice, and proves hurtful rather 
than belpful to the interests of religion. 

The Rev. H. W. PARKINSON, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, addressed the meeting at great length, enlarging 
more particularly upon several of the objections 
urged by the opponents of the society to the objects 
they sought to attain. 

Before the motion was put a Mr. CLARKE rose to 
propose an amendment, That the Protestant con- 
stitution of England, based upon the union of Charch 
and State, affords the only security for the exercise 
of national as well of individual liberty, and ought 
therefore to be maintained in its integrity by all 
classes of her Majesty's subjects.” He spoke for 
some time, and Mr. Morris having seconded the 
amendment, Mr. PARKINSON, ina few sentences, 
replied to the arguments advanced by Mr. Clarke. 
The CHAIRMAN put the amendment to the vote, 
and there were from 20 to 30 hands held up in its 
favour. The original resolution Was then carried. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said, as it was late, he 
should not speak as he intended to have done, but 
reply to some questions which had just been put. 
He said that Dissenters did not receive 100, 000l. a- 
year in the shape of grants for religious purposes, 
but some Dissenters undoubtedly did receive eome- 
thing like that sum (he very much regretted) for 
educational purposes, but in their schools, he ven- 
tured to say, the principles of Dissent were rarely if 
ever mentioned. In Ireland it was not members of 
the Liberation Society who received any portion 
of the Regium Donum, but the Presbyterians did. 
It was one of the first objects of the society to agitate 
for the extinction of that grant in England. With 
regard to the drawback upon materials used for 
chapels, the querist was unfortunate in his facts. 
The duty did not now exist; but when it did it was 
only the Church of England which enjoyed the 
benefit of the drawback, and the poor Dissenters had 
to pay to the uttermost farthing. So, also, Episco- 
palians had had the benefit of paper free of duty for 
the Prayer-book, while the Dissenters had to pay 
the duty for the paper on which their bymn-books 
were printed. As to the last question, the marriage 
registers were kept for civic purposes, and had no 
more to do with the religious services of Dissenters 
than with those of the Establishment. (Applause. ) 
Mr. Williams then spoke upon the evils of the State- 
Church system, and moved a resolution on the sub- 
ect. 

Mr. MarTIN seconded the resolution, which was 
carried, nearly unanimously, and a local committee 
was next appointed, on the motion of Mr. W. H. 
ConyERs, seconded by Mr. J. WADE. : 

The Rev. W. THomas proposed, and Mr. CLARKE 
seconded a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which 
was carried unanimously ; and Mr. BAIxxS having 
briefly acknowledged the compliment, the meeting 
separated. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—This being a township in the 
parish of Birstal, where the vicar is enforcing Easter- 
dues, it was thought well to have a public meeting. 
It took place last Wednesday evening, in one of the 
Independent school-rooms, a large room, which was 
filled by an enthusiastic audience. Mr. L. Firth 
presided, and Mr, Carvell Williams, the Rev. 
Messrs, Bowman and Howard, Dr. Brewer, Rev. 
W. Thomas, and Mr. Martin, of Leeds, delivered 
addresses. Easter-dues of course were the subject 
of frequent reference, but all the speakers showed a 
determination to go to the root ofthe matter. Other 
meetings are likely to be held in the district. 

SoutH WALES.—We are glad to learn that the 
newly-formed committee for South Wales is to meet 
for the first time at Cardiff, next Thursday. The 
secretary of the society is to be present, and it is 
intended to devote the whole day, if needful, to the 
consideration of plans for carrying on the society’s 
work in South Wales. In the evening a public 
meeting is to be held, and Mr. Williams is also to 
address meetings at Merthyr on Tuesday, Ponty- 
pool on Wednesday, and Aberdeen on Friday. A 
report of the recent conference is now being printed, 
both in English and Welsh. 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH CLERGY 
AND THE BICENTENARY. 


(From the Clerical Journal.) 


For the first time for three hundred years, the 
Puritan element was silent in the Reformed Church of 
England.” Such are the pregnant words uttered by a 
chief speaker at the annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, which has just been 
held in London. We alluded to the speech last week, 
but we give it more fully as it is reported in the Dis- 
senting organs, and invite the special attention of our 
readers to it. Mr. Guest, Independent minister at 
Taunton, is apparently an observant man; and while, 
with the mental obliquity of his sect, he sees things in a 
disjointed and refracted form, he only states, in the 
above sentence, a plain matter of fact. We accept his 
estimate of the great spread of Church principles all 
over the land; and he is quite correct in saying that 
High-Church theories were never ed so widely 
n England as at the present hour. y are not argued, 


not defended, but all over the kingdom, in cities and 
hamlets, they are everywhere assumed.” That is, in 
other words, catholic t in the eighteenth century in 
England has from the stage of apologetics to that 
of established and doctrine. 


We are thankful that Puritanism has been silent at 
last, after three hundred years of battling for an un- 
catholic creed. Let it not be said that we thus dis- 
courage godliness, and throw contempt on Evangelical 
truth, We value as highly as any man the spiritual 
susceptibilities and estations wrought in the heart 
of man by God’s Holy Spirit; we admit that a mere 
outward profession of hristianity is worse than nothing, 
unless there is an enlightened conscience, producing a 
holy life; and we honour lively preaching, the devout 
reading of God’s word, and the frequent singing of 
psalms gnd hymns and (cen —* those who pro- 
fess ved call themselves Christians. aras Puritanism 
consists in all these, we wish it God speed ; for the holy 
Church throughout the world has ever maintained and 
practised them. But by the Puritanism which has been 
silent during the Bicentenary controversy, as alluded to 
by Mr. Guest, we understand a thing with different 
characteristics to those we have just enumerated. It 
has been a sectarian system, consisting of what was new, 
one-sided, and peculiar, in ge ae to the great body 
of God’s believing people. It has been an unpatriotic, 
dissentient, and contracted system, always symbolising 
with the Church’s enemies, ignoring the value of out- 
ward unity, and disco the exhibition of dogmatio 
theol and objective truth, excepting in the narrow 
area of its own peculiar This is the Puritanism 
we mean, and it distracted the Church in the time of 
Elisabeth; subverted it in the reign of the first Charles; 
deserted it under his successor ; divided it under Wesley 
and Whitfield; and made it a small intolerant sect 
under Romaine, Newton, and Venn. It was fully 
expected that this party would have “‘spoken out” on 
last Bartholomew’s day, and made common cause with 
the canonisers of the N onconforming clergy of 1662. 
But there was silence deep and general in the Puritan 
camp; they refused to come “‘ to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty; and the old curse of Meroz is, 
therefore, uttered against them. To speak without a 
figure, the Evangelicals in the Church refused to take 
part with those without its pale; they made common 
cause with their brethren in resisting Dissenting aggres- 
sions; and hence these tears, and this solemn declara- 
tion on the part of Mr. Guest, The glory is departed,” 

So far all is well; but we cannot derive so sweeping a 
conclusion from Puritan silence on St. Bartholomew’s 
day as Dissenters do. In doctrine, there was a disposi- 
tion to harmonise with the principles of the new 
canonisation; but there was a terrible discrepancy in 
the system of economics. The Evangelicals saw danger 
to the Church’s temporalities in this new movement, 
and they wisely refused to give in their adherence to it. 
And they took offence at a logic clearer than their own, 
and repudiated what all but themselves knew to be the 
fact, that their interpretation of their own Articles and 
formularies is a non-natural one. Dissenters like Mr. 
Dale and Mr. Guest cannot see the consistency between 
the Articles and Prayer-book and doctrinal Puritanism, 
and we confess to a vision like theirs. Nothing irritates 
a disputant more than to be told that his opinions and 
his practice are discrepant; and the bold assertion of 
this by the Congregational party severed the Evangelical 
clergy at once from their side. We could have wished 
that the breach had been the result of something deeper 
and sounder; but we are glad there is a breach, and 
hope it may be permanent. This hope makes us sus- 
picious of certain phenomena indicative of a restless im- 
patience of Church authority, such as pene for a 
new Bible society, for Liturgical revision, and some 
other similar movements.“ The severance of Evan- 
gelicals from Dissenters can only be useful as it leads to 
a more cordial fraternisation with the more conservative 
body in the Church of England. 

But let us look a little more clearly at the declaration 
of Mr. Guest as to the firm footing which is now pos- 
sessed by what he calls High-Church theories. Besides 
what we have quoted above, he declares that The 
heart of the English laity is not so soundly Protestant 
as it was twenty-five years ago.” If by this were meant 
that the Church of England had less repugnance to 
Popery—which is the true meaning of Protestantism— 
then we deny the fact. But by Protestantism Mr. 
Guest means that mass of conventionalisms which time 
has clustered round the word, and which have no real 
relation to it. It means with Dissenters and Church 
Puritans their own contracted creed, their own narrow 
opinions on doctrine and ritual, Thank God, that sect 
of Protestantism has lost its hold among us, and is 
likely in time to die out. Sensible laymen do now begin 
to see that an asserted Protestantism bas linked them 
with heretics of every class, and even with Jews, while 
it bas severed them from much that is primitive and 
Catholic under the pretence that it is Romisb. We 
almost fear that if Rome had been in the habit of circu- 
lating the Scriptures, these Protestants would have felt 
it their duty to deny them to the people. What is really 
Popish is, we believe, more disliked than ever by the 
laity Mr. Guest peaks of, and for this reason, that the 
dislike is more discriminating and enlightened. They 
ae separating the chaff from the wheat, the precious 

rom the vile, to a bigoted opposition to what is old. 
This power of distinguishing things that differ is but 
little possessed by the sects around us; and if it exists 
in strength and force in the Church. of land, it will, 
under God, prove the salt which will save her from cor- 
ruption. There is something awful toa thinking mind 
in the senseless banning and cursing of good and ill 
alike which Protestants Boe been guilty of in their con- 
troversy with Rome. Dense were the clouds, dire the 
Goes, which this unreasoning habit of protesting pro- 

uced amongst us! But the darkness is passing away 
dispersed by the bright silvery light of other days ; and 
truth is being more reassured as she reiterates the utter- 
ance of the first century of our era, and is listened to : 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. I 
speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” 


THE FounDATION-sTONE OF BICENTENARY MEMo- 
RIAL SCHOOL-ROoMS, in connection with the Con- 
gregational Church, Sydney, was laid on the 25th of 
August. 

Mr. W. S. Albis, Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Senior Wrangler and Smith’s 


Prizeman, 1861, late oy Scholar of the City of 


London, has been appointed examiner of the Queen’s 
Colleges, Ireland. Mr. Aldis, it will be remembered, 
was prevented from taking a fellowship by his con- 
scientious objection to take the tests. 

Sox bar OPENING OF THE EpINBURGH Borax 
GaRDEN.—A deputation of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, headed by Dr. Clason, had an interview with 
the Lord Advocate on Wednesday, for the purpose 
of presenting to his lordship a memorial against 
the opening of the Botanic Garden on Sonday. 
The memorial was signed by 108 ministers, 0 
understand that his lordship stated that he regarded 
the attempt to open the Botanic Garden as most un- 
called for.— Witness. 

PROHIBITION OF PREACHING IN HYDE-PARK.—The 
First Commissioner of Works has withdrawn his 
licence to preach in the parks, According to the 
Observer :— The k constables have orders to 
prevent the assemblage of crowds by any speakers, 
teachers, preachers, or lecturers in the open air. The 
riots in Hyde-park, and the claim to use the park as 
an arena for public discussions, have rendered it 
necessary for the authorities to prohibit any disous - 
sion whatever, irrespective of the topic discussed. 
Without inquiring whether it is orthodox or hetero- 
dox, revolutionary or despotic, no one will be allowed 
to collect a ers § by public addresses.” 

PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY.—The resolute refusal of 
Louis Napoleon to surrender Rome increases the 
chances of a religious reformation in Italy. Lately, 
it will be remembered, it was announced that some 
12,000 priests had signed the address to the Pope 
urging the abandonment of the temporal power. 
This work will now go on with fresh activity under 
the auspices of Father Passaglia. Outside the 
Catholic Church there are sigus aleo that the people 
of Italy are awakening from their long sleep of 
superstition and indifference, It is but a few years 
since Protestantism (except among the Waldenses) 
was a thing unknown in the Peninsula. Now there 
are forty congregations, with 20,000 regular hearers 
in connection with the Evangelical Church ; and 
within the last few years more than 100,000 copies 
of the Bible have been distributed among the 
Italians, —Shefield Independent. 

LORD PALMERSTON AND UHURCH PATRONAGE,— 
„A Curate of twenty years’ standing,” in a letter to 
the Morning Star, gives instances of Lord Palmers- 
ton’s equivocal distribution of the patronage of the 
Crown. He states that some years ago, his lordship 
promoted to a living in the diocese o Exeter a very 
young clergyman, who was the son of ‘‘a distin- 
. Tory and fox-hunting parson, and who 

pened to be the nephew of the chairman of Lord 
Palmerston’s electioneering committee at Tiverton.” 
In the same diocese, he says the moat valuable living 
in the gift of the Crown lately became vacant by the 
death of the incumbent :— 

A neighbour of my own, many years my junior in the 
ministry, and who was better known in the hunting- 
field than in any of the divinity schools, made a bold 
stroke to obtain this rich benefice, and, wonderful to 
relate, although opposed by the lord-lieutenant of the 
county, whose influence was exercised on behalf of a 
protégé of his own, he succeeded. How? Why, by 
another singular coincidence, one of his hunting com- 
panions happened to be the most influential person in 
the same — which has the honour and advan- 
tage of returning her Majesty’s Prime Minister to 
Parliament. 

PROSECUTION or Essays AND RVIXWS.“— This 
apparently interminable subject, which has occa- 
sioned so much controversy and so much angry 
feeling in the Church, will be brought once more 
before Dr. Lushington, the Dean of the Court of 
Arches, on Monday, the 2nd of November, unless, 
indeed, the case should come before the Judicial 
Committee of oe Council on technical grounds, 
arising out of the learned judge’s decision on the 
admissibility of the articles on the 25th of June last. 
The Bishop of Salisbury intends prosecuting the case 
against the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, vicar of 
Broadchalke, and has amended the articles filed, in 
accordance with the decision of the Court, so that 

robably Dr. Lushington will be able to pronounce 
judgment on the merits of the case in the course of 
the forthcoming term. In the course of the next 
term the case of the Rev. James Fendall, M. A., 
rector of Harlton, and proctor in the Lower House 
of Convocation for the clergy of the diocese of Ely, 
against the Rev. Henry Bristowe Wilson, B. D., vicar 
of Great Staughton, Huntingdonshire, the author of 
the article on the National Church in “ Essays and 
Reviews,” will be also proceeded with, and j ent 
probably delivered. , 


DIssENTING CHAPELS DISCONTINUED.—Friday 
night’s Gazette contains the following announcement : 
Notice is given that the following places of meet- 
ing for religious worship have ceased to be used as 

laces for that purpose, and that the — — 

eneral has caused the record of the certification 
thereof to be cancelled :—Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Bridlington, Yorkshire; Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Webb-strect, St. Olave, Surrey ; the Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Chapel, Hoghton-street, Southwark, Lanca- 
shire; Fietcher-street Chapel, Bolton, Lancashire ; 
St. Helen’s Roman Catholic Chapel, Brentwood, 
Essex; Welsh Ualvinistic Methodist Chapel, Mul- 
berry-street, Lancashire; a building, Great Smith- 
street, Westminster, Middlesex; Great Freeman- 
street Sunday-school, Great Freeman-street, 
Nottingham; the Evangelism, Waterloo-road, 
Cheetham, Lancashire ; the Baptist Chapel, Needing- 
worth, Huntingdonshire; St. ,Philip’s Chapel, the 
Elms, Crawley, Sussex; the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Shipley, Yorkshire ; the Wesleyan Chapel, Halshaw- 
moor, Lancashire ; a building on the stone wharf at 
Castletown, in the island of Portland, Dorsetshire ; 
the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Coltegate-hill, 
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Ripon, Yorkshire; the Central Hall, Allhallow- 
gate, Yorkshire ; St, George's Church, Tuffaell- 
park, Park-road, Upper Holloway, Middlesex ; the 
Jews Synagogue, Back Rockingham-street, Leeds, 
Yorkshire; a building, 74, Rockingham-street, Leeds, 
Yorkshire ; the United Presbyterian Chapel, Stock - 
ton, Durham, 

Bisuor CoLenso’s NEw BOOK. Wo are informed 
an the best authority that the passages cited by the 
Record from Dr. Colenso’s forthcoming work on the 
Pentateuch, and transferred — it last week to our 
own columns, have never been published, and will not 
be published, in that work. Dr. Colenso having 
atitne to the general conclusion that the Pentatenc 
was not historical,“ and wishing for the criticisms 
of riper echolars on the soundness of hia own views 
had privately printed gnd tentatively circulate 
amongst a few friends the first results of his study. 
The statement that the whole story of the Exodus 
is a fiction has been generally objected to by 
scholars, as we ventured to assert that it must be, 
and Dr. Colenso has, we believe, been convinced 
that it is extravagant and uncritical. It will not 
appear, we are told, in his revised work, The 
Record has simply printed, without permission or 
anthority, as about to appear, a passage from unre- 
vised proof-sheets still liable to reconsideration and 
correction, which in this case they have actually 
undergone. Hungry after heresy, anxious to photo- 
graph the flying eh:dows of immature thought, lest 
perchance it should lose an opportunity of scandal, 
the Record has violated all the usages of literary 
honour. — Spectator. 

A Cnuncn Gritvance.—A correspondent of the 
English Churchman points out with much alarm 
that at the inavgural dinner of the Hartley Institu- 
tion at Southampton, in the very presence of Lord 
Palmerston, the Mayor proposed as a toast, The 
Bishops of Winchester and Rochester, the Clergy of 
the Diocese, and Ministers of All Denominations,” 
and that the Bishop of Rochester and the Rey. T. 
Adkins acknowledged the toast. This frightened 
bigot goes on to remark :—‘‘ This is the first occasion 
on which I recollect seeing sectarian preachers 
toasted at a public banquet, and putting them in 
juxtaposition with the clergy is ‘adding insult to 
injury.’ Lf the Mayor is a Churchman he ought to 
have known better; but, in any case, the clergy 
present ought to have resented the affront in the 
name noble manner in which the incumbent of 
Folkestone and his curate did some time since, 
namely, by rising, under analogous ciroumstances, 
from the table.” We may inform A Hater of In- 
consistency” that a toast worded in a similar 
manner was proposed at the Newcastle banquet to 
Mr. Gladstone, and we would further call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the other day the Bishop of 
Oxford went to hear the Rev. Dr. Guthrie at his Free 
Church in Edinburgh, 
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COLCHESTER—LION-WALK NEW OHAPEL. 


On Thureday afternoon the ceremony took place of 
laying the foundation-stone of a now Independent 
chapel, Lion-walk, Colchester. The old ootagonal 
building, having stood nearly a century, has been 
razed to the ground for the site of the present 
xtructure, which will be in the Geometric Gothic“ 
atyle of the thirteenth century, of Kentish rag and 
Caen stone, The dimensions are to be 88 feet long 
by 53 feet wide, with a tower and spire 125 feet in 
height, It will afford sitting accommodation for 
1,050 persons. Attached to the chapel is a lecture 
room, 40 feet by 24 feet. There will be galleries 
each side the chapel and one in front, and an organ 
gallery behind the pulpit. The architect is Mr. 
Barnes, of Ipswich, and the contractor, Mr. Smith, 
builder, of Ipswich, whose estimate for the work 
af 3,633“. was accepted, At the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone a large and respectable assembly 
were present, About 600 of the Sunday-school 
children belonging to the congregation, accompanied 
by their superintendents and teachers, were also 
present to witness the ceremony, each child wearing 
a medal which had been struck commemorative of 
the oceasion. Before tho stone was Jowered into its 
position, a glass vessel, hermetically sealed, was 
placed in a cavity prepared for it. Ia this bottle or 
jar were copies of the last week's Hssex Telegraph, 
Patriot, and Nonconformist newspapers; two photo- 
grephe of the old chapel ; two or three coins of the 

m, a bronze medal struck for the occasion, to- 
gether with b document, engrossed on vellum, con- 
taining suitable particulars, On the stone was in- 
soribed. This stone was laid by Samuel Morley, 
Esq., October 23, 1862.“ Let thy work appear 
unto thy servants and thy glory unto thy children.“ 
The devotional part of the service was conducted by 
the Rev. T. W. Davids, pastor of the chapel. After 
laying the stone Mr. Morley, who had previously 
heen presented with a beautiful silver trowel on be 
half of the 3 J. S. Barnes, 159. de- 
livered an appropriate address. Mr. C. F. Fenton 

id that many members of the Established Church 
had expressed their good wishes for the undertaking 
in a substantial manner, including the mayor, who 
had sent them 10/., aud the oldest clergyman in the 
town (the Rev. Dr. Seaman), who had presented them 
with a cheque for five guineas. The receipt of 
several other cheques for ten guineas and five 
guineas was also announced amid considerable 
applause, After singing ‘ Praise (tod from whom all 
blessings flow,” &c., and the National Anthem,” 

the a acjourped to the Baptist chapel, where 
the Rev. R. Vaughan, D. D.; of London, preached 


: „ most eloquent and powerful sermon, from part of 
the 5th verse of the 14th chapter of Romans, Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.“ 
Towards the close of his discourse, the Rey. Dr. 
described how the Puritan fathers were grieved to 
find that the State conscience did not harmonise with 
their own, and the results that followed, and the 
efforts that were made to check the progress of the 
great principle of liberty of conscience which was 
contended for in 1662. In conclusion the Rev. Dr. 
dwelt upon the great blevaings of religious libert 
which were enjoyed at the present day, and exhort 
his hearers to live ia the spirit of forbearance one 
towards another, | 

The soirée was hold in the Corn Exchange, which 
place was 133 hang with flags and banners, 
and dressed with evergreens. The building, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to accommodate the number 
of igi who endeavoured to gain admission. The 
public meeting was held in the Public Hall, at seven 
o’olock, when J. Stuck Barnes, Esq., was called to 
the chair, There were about 700 persons present, 
The meeting having been addressed by the chair- 
man, Mr, J. Perry, of Chelmeford (who announced 
a subscription of 501, for himself, and 50“. for his 
partner, Mr. Wells), the Rev. J. Bugland, of Halstead, 
and the Rev. E. Jones, of J pewioh, Mr. H. Lewis re 
posed a vote of thanks to 8. Morley, Esq., and to 
Dr, Vaughan, for the part they had taken in the 
proceedings of the day. They felt obliged to 
those gentlemen, not only for their presence that 
day, but for their manly sentiments rl on 
every oceasion in support of the principles of Non- 
conformity. 

Mr. Fenton seconded the motion, and (in allusion 
to Mr. England’s wieh that there were a number of 
Samuel Morleys to assist in the work), said it would 
be well if there were ! fifty Richmonds in the field,” 
They felt very grateful to Mr. Morley, and highly 
valued bis efforts for the spread of their principles 
throughout the land. (Cheers,) He was quite sure, 
when he said he felt personally obliged to Mr. 
Morley for coming amongst them that day, that 
those feelings were reciprocated by every one pre- 
— ; he therefore most cordially seconded the reso- 

ution, 


The Rev. T. W. DAvrips supported the resolution 
at some length, and narrated some personal remi- 
niecences in regard to his previous acquaintanceshi 
with Dr. Vaughan, Mr. Morley, and Mr, Morley’s 
father, the latter being one of the committee who 
examined him as to his fitness for becoming a student 
at Homerton College. 


Dr. VauGuAN said he certainly felt great interest 
in such meetings as the present one. He thought 
there was a strong healthy movement going on in 
this country in connexion with Nonconformity. The 
Doctor referred at length to the principles of Indepen- 
dency, which made religion to be a solemn matter 
hetween a man’s individual conscience and his 
Master. Heshould like to see it more systematically 
aggressive upon every sort of sin and evil, as it was in 
the days of the early Christians. He mentioned 
that Christianity was introduced into this country 
by the Roman soldier and citizen, and thus it was 
that Augustine found the elements of Christianity in 
the land. He admitted that the Established Church 
had done much, but it was the tendency of endowed 
churches to go to sleep—it would be the same with 
them were they in the place of the Establishment— 
and to stimulate them to action it required what 
there was in this country, a vigorous Nonconformity. 
The positive good they did was small when com- 

red with the immense amount of good they stimu- 

ated others to do, and the evil they prevented. 
Nonconformity was a great iostrumentality in 
diffusing a — Christianity in the land. They 
might be exposed to very haughty treatment from 
men who were to be found in high places, ecclesias- 
tical and non-ecclesiastical. The Nonconformists 
did not take with them the wealth, the pomp, and 
the splendour of this world, They had to advocate 

rinciples which were to a large extent scorned— 
but they were principles which would grow stronger 
and stronger. He advised them to go into all 
their churches with the feeling that they 
might be a blessing to their neighbours and their 
country. 

Mr. Moruery said he was unconscious of having 
taken upon himself any particular mission in con- 
nexion with Nonconformity which should have called 
for such notice as he had received that evening. It 
was true he was treasurer to a society which bronght 


to his knowledge the existence of much spiritual. 


destitution, but in taking an active part for its 
amelioration he was only performing his duty. They 
were about to ereot what they had chosen to call a 
„ Congregational Church.” He would confess that 
he preferred the term Meeting-house.” (Cheers. ) 
He admitted a distaste for anything in which there 
was a tendency to assimilate their places of worship 
with those of other denominations, He rather agreed 
with Milton, who had written, 0 He who con- 
descended to be bern in a stable would condescend 
to be worshipped in a barn.” He (Mr. Morley) was 
not, however, advocating the erection of barna for 
places of worship, and he should, out of personal 
respect for Mr. Davids, be happy to send a cheque 
for fifty pounds, (Applause.) Mr. Morley then 
quoted statistics supplied by Mr. Horace Mann, 
showing that there were 5,000,000 of people in this 
country who rarely, if ever, entered a place of wor- 
ship. There was, therefore, plenty of work to be 
done. He believed that in Independency, which was 
the most elastic thing in the world, they had a great 
power in the country. Ho rejoiced in the Bloen- 
tenary movement, which had led to muoh enquiry 


into their principles, aud he urged all to prepare for 


the contest between Dissent and the Establishment, 

Which he saw must come, for little better than 

Roman Catholicism was being taught in some of their 
districts. 

The Rev. T. W. Davids here read a letter 
from the venerable father of Independency in 
Essex, the Rev. T. Craig, of Bocking, in which 
that gentleman strongly favoured the new title 
of Congregational Church, and expressed a great 
interest in the welfare of the congregation and pastor. 
(Cheers, ) 

The Rev. R. Langford (Baptist), the Rev. W. 
Simpson (Wesleyan), and the Rev. S. T. Williams 
(Mr. Craig’s co-pastor), then addressed the meeti 

fter which Mr. T. DANig£L moved, and the Rev. T. 

. Davips seconded a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, who, in acknowledging the same, announced 
some other subscriptions. The total amount with 
the collections was about 3681. 

The meeting, which had been a most interesting 
and cheering one, then broke up. 


PREACHING IN THE THEATRES.—The preachers 
for the services on Sunday were as follows :—Surrey 
Theatre, Rev. J. Jessop, M.A., chaplain of Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol. Standard, Rev. C. Dodd, of 
Worcester. Pavilion, Rev. J. Kirkman, M. A., 
minister of St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Downshire- 
hill, Hampstead. Sadler’s Wells, afternoon, Rev. J. 


S. Hall, minister of Falcon-square Chapel ; evening, 


Rev. B. Cassin, M. A., Incumbent of St George’s, 
Battersea. Britannia, Rev. Thomas Vasey, Wesleyan 
minister, Islington. And at St. James’s Hall, after- 
noon, Rev, W. G. Lewis; evening, Rev. Gervase 
Smith, Wesleyan minister, Highbury. 

TazatRe Morning Service. — The Victoria 
Theatre, New-cut, Lambeth, will be again opened in 
November for à Sanday-morning service for three 
months, The cost has been liberally met by a friend 
whose praise is in all the churches, and Mr. Murphy, 
of Surrey Chapel, will conduct the service. 

MibxidkEr Mzetine oF THE FALLEN.—The com- 
mittee of this movement held another gathering (the 
28th) on Tuesday night last, in Shaftesbury Hall, 


2 City. 130 attended; several were 


rescu A plentiful repast was provided, after 
which several of the friends of the movement ad- 
dressed the poor women, and offered prayer. The 
meeting broke up at two o’clock. 

PENTONVILLE-ROAD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. — 
The fourth anniversary of thischurch was celebrated 
on Tuesday evening by a tea and public meeting, in 
the leoture-hall attached to the chapel. The pastor, 
the Rev. Ernest Coulson Jay, ocoupied the chair, 
and was supported by the Revs, Dr. Burns, Thomas 
Jones, Kilsby Jones, and Standen Pearce. The 
Revs. Henry Allon, J. Pulsford, and A. Hannay 
were prevented from attending by other engage- 
ments, and the Revs. Dr. Wills and A. M. Hender- 
son by ill-health. It appeared, from a statement 
read by the secretary, that the three months’ settled 
ministry of Mr. Jay has done much to repair the 
prejudicial effects of the previous nine months, 
during which the pulpit was vacant, and that, with 
respect to the regular seat-holding congregation, as 
well as occasional attendants, and also with regard 
to the additions to the church, there is little or 
notbing to distinguish the present from the best days 
of its past history. In the course of the evening a 
handsome tea-service was presented to Mr. William 
Draper, one of the deacons, who is about to leave 
England for Australia, as a memento of the respect 
and esteem of the church and congregation for him 
and his family. 


ALBANY CHAPEL, REOENT'S- PARK. — On Wednes- 
day, the 15th instant, the Albany church and con- 
gregation held a tea- meeting in the school- room, to 
inaugurate the renewal of effort on behalf of their 
new chapel, now iu course of erection in Tolmer’s- 
aquare, Hampstead-road. As on previous social 
occasions in connexion with the same object, 
the meeting was numerously attended, united, 
and enthusiastic. After tea the Rev. J. Guthrie, 
pastor of the church, who occupied the chair, 
rehearsed the progress and present position of 
the effort. The Rev, Robert Kedpath, who, with 
bis church in Wells-street, has lately purchased 
Albany Chapel, made some interesting remarks 
in regard to his prospect of occupying the chapel 
after the Albany friends had left it, and expressed 
his Christian regards and best wishes for the Albany 
church and its pastor in connexion with their present 
prospects. The Rev. Robert Mitchell, of Hawick, 
and the Rev. Thomas Orr, who were present, aleo 
contributed, by their animating remarks, to the 
spirit and purpose of the meeting. Mr. Toplis, the 
secretary, read a full and interesting report, from 
which, and fram other statements at the meeting, 
there appeared the following particulars :—The pre- 
sent effort for a new chapel commenced shortly after 
the new year- being inaugurated by a tea-meeting 
held on the 15th of January. About that time the 
site was obtained, with the approval and counte- 
nano of the London Congregational Chapel-Building 
Society, who voted a liberal grant and loan, oa con- 
dition that the church raise, by the time the chapel 
is opened, the sum of 2,000/., exclusive of reversion 
from selling the chapel. Towards this, the direct 
subscriptions of the c urch and congregation amount 
at 29 to about 1,100/.; to which are to be 
ad 


ed proceeds of lectures and bazaar, a liberal col- 


lection from the sister church of Craven Chapel, and 
subscriptions from other friends, including one hand- 
dome donation of 100/.: all which, with a few fresh 
items reported at the meeting, make the entire sum 
thus far subscribed towards the required 2,000/, to 
amount, as nearly as may be, to 1,700/. But to this 
there further remains to be added the value of bazaar 
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materials still to sell, estimated at from 2001. to 
3007. The 2,000 l. may thus be ded as already 
virtually raised. Accordingly, after the adoption 
of the secretary’s report, and after interchange of 
sentiment, Mr. Bremner, one of the deacons, sub- 
mitted a motion, which was seconded by Mr. 
Whitbread, and wnanimously carried, that the 
Albany friends pledge themselves, during the five 
months yet available before entering the new chapel, 
to carry the conditional sum beyond its original 
limits of 2,0002. to at least 2,2007., with the view of 
attaining a position to warrant the hope, and sustain 
an ap for help, to enter the new chapel in April 
next, free of debt. This somewhat ambitious aim 
they were the more uraged to set before them 
from hating recently disposed of Albany Chapel to 
the Rev. Robert Redpath and his church in Wells- 
street. The new place of worship is expected to 
cost some 5,000/., which is expected to be raised 
within 1,000“., and a large part of this sum, if 
not the whole, will, it is hoped, be cleared off on 
the opening day. Some sanguine members propose 
at once to clear off the price given for the site as 
well as the debt on the building. Mr. Sawyer, from 
whom the site was obtained, and who has already 
generously ‘subscribed towards the new chapel be- 
tween 300%, and 400/., stated, by way of encourage- 
ment, that if they got to within the last 50/. of 
paying up the ground dy the time of opening, he 
would cheerfully remit to them that sum. The new 


edifice is now a conspicuous object on Hampstead. | 


road. It is ready for the roof, and the tower is 


Room, The attendance was larger than on an pre- 


carried up to the base of the spire. After passing | Kev, James Matheson, B. A., of Nottingham, gave a 
some votes of thanke, and a resolution to meet agein | lucid and telling address on! The Mission of Congre- 
and report progress at the end of three months, the | gationalisw.” 


meeting separated at a late hour. 

Surrey CHapEL.—SovuTHWARK MISSION TO THE 
Workine Ciasses.—The sixth annual tea and public 
meeting in connexion with the above mission was 
etd in Hawkstone Hall on Wednesday evening, 

when the apacious hall was crowded.to excess, ‘ 
Gibson, Eeq., who occupied the chair, briefly stated 
how the Southwark Mission was first established. 
When their revered pastor, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
came among them be soon found it out that although 
there were a number of good and charitable institu- 
tions in connexion with the Surrey Chapel, there 
was something else wanting. A number of working 
men and women in the neighbourhood of the New- 
cut wanted to be b under the sound of the 
Gospel. One great difficulty waa in finding an agent 
tit for this work, when Mr. Murphy was rcom- 
mended and appointed, and he thought they would 
all say that he was the right man in the right place. 
He had been truly successful and was much beloved. 
The report was then read by W. Webb, Eeq., the 
secretary, which s e free-will offerings of the 
people attending the Hawkstone Hall Sunday- 
evening services and the adult educational classes 
had this year reached the sum of 23/, Os. 2d. (bein 
an advance of 10/. over 1861), which was 5 
as follows: — Southwark Mission, 1. 48. 6d.; 
Surrey Chapel Benevolent Society, 218.; South 
London Dispensary, 2ls.; Bicentenary Fund, 30s. ; 
Lancashire Distress, 302. ; Rent of Committee-room, 
21s. ; Hartley Colliery Accident, 20s, ; South London 
Temperance Society, 15s. ; Sundries, 17s. 6d. ; in 
hand, 2“. 10s. 2d. The mission work for the year is 
thus comprised :—Visits to houses, 1,927; visits to 
sick, 744; reading, prayer, or exhortation, 1,194; 
dying-beds attended, 29; tracts, handbills, &o., dis- 
tributed, 45,700; open-air meetings, 190; numbers 
attending, 53,812; meetings not conducted by mis- 
sionaury, 37; signed the temperance pledge, 33; 
Libles and Testaments distributed, 4. The opera- 
tions of the Mission consist in Sunday-evening 
services, adult classes—spiritual and secular—open- 
air meetings, &. Mr. West, Mr. Piggott, the Rev. 
—M ‘Cree, the Rev. Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Pearce 
afterwards addreased the meeting, which was every 
way profitable and pleasant. 

SurRREY Mission Socrety.—The autumnal meet- 
ing of this society was held on Tuesday, October 21, 
at Dorking. A business meeting of the directors of 
the society was succeeded by a dinner, at which 
from fifty to sixty friends sat down in the school- 
room connected with the Independent church, The 
Rev. T. Aveling, of Kingsland, preached in the place 
of worship of the same commuuion in the afternoon 
from John xiv. 8, ‘‘Show us the Father, and it suf- 
ficeth us. At the close of the service a tea-meet- 
ing, at which from 150 to 200 persons were present, 
was held. The tea was followed bya — meeting 
attended by an audience completely filling both the 
girle’ and boys’ school-rooms, The proceedings 
throughout, especially the public meeting, were of the 
most interesting character. | 

Tun Rev. W. Duncan Cokkxx, late of Carrick- 
fergus, Ireland, has received and accepted a unani- 
mous and very cordial invitation to the pastorate of 
the Congregational Church, Bostou-road, Brentford. 


Wrayssury, Bucks.—On Thursday, October 16, 
au elegant and convenient chapel was opened in this 
little village. The Rev. J. Harrison preached in 
the morning, and the Rev. Dr. Leochmau in the 
evening, to crowded audiences, The other parte of 
the service were taken by the Rev. L. Hale, of 
Poyle, Rev. G. Harrison, of Clifton, Robert Wilkin- 
son, Esq., of babar” abr and Wm. Buckland, 
Esq., of Wraysbury. early 60“. were collected 
during the day. The cost of erection is 700 “.; the 
amount subscribed before opening is 420/, ; and an 
earnest appeal is made to the friends of village- 
preaching to cancel the remaining debt. 

Howpen, YoRKSHIRE.—On Thursday evening, the 
23rd inst., a social tea-meeting of the members of 
the Independent Church, Howden, which is at pre- 
sent without a minister, was held in the Milton 
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vious occasion of a similar character, Addresses 
were given on various subjects touching the futu re 
welfare of the church and the further extension of 
its aggressive efforts on the world, by the deacons 
and several of the members, During the evening an 
elegant gold watch-guard was presented to Mr. R. 
Ostler, the senior deacon, by Mr. Hutchinson, on 
behalf of the young women attending his Sabbath- 
afternoon class, as a mark of their appreciation of 
his earnest labours amongst them for some time past. 
Tho testimonial was suitubly acknowledged by Mr. 
Ostler in a brief and feeling speech. A vote of con- 
fidence in the office-bearers of the church was pro- 


posed by Mr. J. B. Smith, seconded by Mr. Brewin, 
ont carried rene 
orksoP, Norra. — The half-yearly meeting of 
the Nottinghamshire Association of Congregational 
Churches was held in the Westgate Chapel on Tuesday, 
October 14. The ministers and delegates of the 
churches having transacted the business of the asso- 
ciation, a crowded tea-meeting was held in the 
school-room, and in the evening the Rev. John 
Stokes, who some months since accepted an earnest 
invitation to take the oversight of the church at 
Worksop, was publicly recognised as pastor. After 
the reading of the Scriptures and prayer by the Kev, 
A. Guthrie, of Retford, the Rev. John Wild, of Not- 
tingham, delivered à powerful and comprehensive 
discourse on The Christian Ministry: its Scriptural 
Character and Claims.” Prayer having been offered 
by the Rev, C. Wilson, of Suatton-in-Ashfield, the 
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The interesting proceedings of the 
evening were brought to a close by the Rev. E. 
Workman (Wesleyan minister) offering prayer. It 
is gratifying to find that the Congregational cause in 
Worksop is exhibiting pleasing signs of revival. 
MarRLBorovGH CHAPEL, OLD Kent-roap,—The 
reopening services of the above place of worship 
took place on Sunday, the 12th of October, when 
two sermons were delivered by the Rev. W. A. 
Essery, pastor of the church, and collections made 
towards defraying the expenses incurred by the 
extensive alterations. ‘The dull, heavy-looking pul- 
pit has been removed and replaced by a light and 
elegant platform ; the more comfortable modern pew 
has been substituted through the entire body of the 
chapel for the high old-fashioned seats; the front of 
the gallery and headings of the windows ate decorated 
by a beautiful stencilling ; the platform cappings of 
tho pillars, &c., are White and gold, vestry and 
lobby doors grained oak and varnished, altogether 
presenting an appearance both chaste and beautiful. 
On the following Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, a fancy bazaar was held in the British 
School-rooms in aid of the new Sauday-school and 
class-rooms connected with th pe The two 
rooms were magnificently decorated with banners, 
streamers, and flags, of all descriptions. The nine 
stalls were laid out in the most artistic manner, witha 
great profusion of variety. The rooms were crowded 
on the evening of each day by a respectable com- 
pany, and the goods disposed of realised 3204. 
Great Horton, BRapForD.—In the year 1851, 
when the last rupture took place among the 
Wesleyan Methodists, a large number in the Great 
Horton circuit left that body. And, after a while, 


places of worship were erected by them at Great 


Horton, Shelf, Wibsey, and Thoraton, aud they were 
connect+a under the designation of Wesleyan Re- 
formers ; subsequently, however, owing to difficulties 
which need not here be stated, the congregation at 
Horton determined to have a stated ministry, and 
with this view they formed themselves into an 
Independent Church. A tea-meeting and public re- 
cognition service was held on Saturday evening last, 
October 18th, 1862, to receive the Rev. G. H. White, 
of London, as pastor of the church. About 500 
friends partook of tea, after which the company ad- 
journed to the chapel, when the chair was occupied 
by Mr. Councillor Stephenson. After the devotioual 
services, the Rev. J. R. Campbell, D. D., gave the 
address to the pastor, founding his very excellent 
remarks upon the apostolic injunctions to Timothy. 
The Rev. G. H. White then stated his views of 
doctrine, and the manner he intended to exercise 
his ministry in the place, which were well received. 
The right band of fellowship was then given to th» 
pastor elect by the rev. brethren, and others on the 
platform. After the singing of a hymn, the Rev. H. 
J. Betts addressed the people, and selected as a 
motto Encourage him,“ deducing very many prac- 
tical inferences that the people must encourage their 
minister, and thus pastor aud people should work 
harmoniously, and God would be glorificd. After 
the doxology had been sung, the Kev. J. Mather 
concluded with prayer, 

CoLLEGE FoR Evanorisrs —At the autumnal 
meeting of the members of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Congregational Union, in the Congregational 
chapel, High-street, Weston-super-Mare, on Tucs- 
day, the Kev. Z. J. Hartland read a lobg paper ou 
ministerial education, in which he took asurvey of 
the state of Congregational body in relation to its 
supply of ministers, and showed that if it was to 
maintain its hold on the people some active measures 
should be taken to secure a supply of young men 
educated with a special view to usefulness in their 
rural districts, among the working classes in our 
large towns, and for the colonies. IIe treated at 
length on the kind of education they should receive. 
It should, he conceived, embrace a sound kuowledge 
of their own tongue, an intimate acquaintance with 
Biblical criticism and doctrinal theology, and their 
education should be conducted in connexion with 


active usefulness in visiting the sick, reading and ex- 


oes the Scriptures, and preaching in the villages. 
r. Hertland thought Bristol 2 be, for 
many reasons, the place for such an institation ; 
and, in reference to the amount it would require for 
its support, estimated 600%. as the annual cost for 
20 students. The Rev. H. I. Roper proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hartland for his very able and 
useful paper, and H. O. Wills, Eeg., seconded tho 
roposition, which was carried unanimously. A 
engthened discussion then took place on the subject, 
and several sams were voted for carrying out the 
scheme, Dr. Brown promised 100. a- year for four 
ears; H. Oossham, Esq., 502. ; Messrs, W. D. and 
i O. Wills, 502. ; sind th Rev. J. Edwards, 507. It 
was also carried that Mr, Hartland's paper should be 
printed, 
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Correspondence. 
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LANCASHIRE DISTRESS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — The day for our weekly report has quickly come 
round. On dehalf of the Central Committee formed in 
Manchester for the relief of the Congregational churches 
in the cotton districts, we have to thank our-kind friends 
for the following donations. Our thanks, we hope, are 
truly sincere; but, with deeper earnestness than ever, 
we must implore all the churches in the kingdom, and 
indeed beyond the kingdom, at once to place tue Lanca- 
shire distress in its solemnity before their conscience, 
aud in its intensity before their compassion, During 
the last week, that distress bas advanced with giant 
strides. Standing in its midst we are perfectly appalled ; 
to-day our hearts are far more agitated than they were 
this day week, Christian fidelity compels us to gay, 
that the present rate of contribution is utterly inade- 
quate to keep our churches from the most frightful 
pauperisation. And, as it is now all but certain that 
many months must elapse before our mills can resume 
operations, we must earnestly entreat all our brethren 
fortuwith to make arrangements for our monthly or 
weekly relief. Single and spasmodic efforts will not 
meet our case. Incessantly aud prominently must it be 
kept before the public. In every prayer, our dear 
suffering ones must have a sympathetic remembrance ; 
while alms must blend with that prayer, to render it ac- 
ceptable to God, and effective for man. 

n addition to money, we must have clothing for 
night and day. ‘Thousands on thousands of persons 
connected with our sanctuaries are in a state of destitu- 
tion which it is fearful to witness, and which neither 
industry, economy, nor godliness, is able to prevent. 
Commending this most painful matter to the prompt 
and devout consideration of the mauy ‘‘ thousands of 
Israel,“ 

We remain, yours truly (for the Committee), 


W. ROAF, Corresponding Secretary. 
Wigan, Oct, 27. 


E a, d. 
Ludlow, Rev. R. G. Soper 2 10 0 
Margate, Rev. John Shedlock 8 10 6 4 
Red Hill, Rev. John Adaws and friends 2 12 6 
Chichester, Rev. B. B. Williams 15 9 6 
Nailsea, Rev. T. Parke... ** f 3 4 0 
Clapham, per C. Curling, Esq. * 101 7 6 
Devonport, Rev. R. W. Carpenter ... 9 12 0 
Totton, Rev. W. W. Sharp N e 
Bath, Rev. John Clayton 15 Ag „ e 
Newport, Dock-street Chapel, col- 

lection wii 5 ve *. 16 16 10 
Ditto, Sunday School ie anes Sy ae 
Ditto, collected by afew scholars 4 7 8 

— 22 4 9 

Wymondham and Whitham, Rev. J. Devine 2 10 4 

Inglewhite, Lancashire, Rev. P. Haworth ... 3 2 0 
Netherton, near Dudley, Sweet Turf Baptist 

Chapel, per Mr. Woodall _... sy „e 

Varrington, Lancashire, Rev, KR. Jessop 14 16 0 
Woburn, Rev. S. Davies, collection and school 

contribution . 25 ve 11 5 16 11 
Jersey, S. Pike, Esq., and daughters ‘ae 2 ke 
Bristol, Bridge-street, Rev. J. H. Roper, per 

Mr, J. Bowen ... id 5 ig „ 
Stratford, Rev. T. E. Stally brass 6 10 2 
Tor Point, per Mr. R. H. Down 1 8 0 
Barmouth, Rev. J. Jones i 1 N 
South Molton Sunday-school, per Mr. II. 

Trawin 25 15 St 55 „„ 
Tetworth, Rev. W. Malone ve 23 0 
Derby, Victoria-street, Kev. 1. Tarrant 48 10 8 
Broughton and Stokesley, Rev. W. Bearpark 1 5 9 
Maryborough, Rev. T. M. Prentice ... 1 
ig near Mold, per Mr. T. Catherall ... 3 14 0 
Clare, Rev. J. Elrick, M. A., se „ ae 
Earls Barton, Rev. S. Jordan * „ e 
Trustees of late T. Pratt, Esq., per T. 

Kennerley vai ‘es jy ve ia 0 
West Looe, Rev. T'. Clegg 5 13 0 
Cheltenham, Mr. T. Plant yee r Ho ® 
Rochester, W. Bell, Esq., per Rev. F. 

Thomson vibe is ‘ia 1 „ 
Steeple Brunstead, Miss Jervis „% oe ae 
Bury, near Gosport, collected by“ Emily”... 110 0 
Northflect, Kent, Employés of Messrs, 

Knight and Co., per Mr. Wright. a , 
West Bromwich, Ebenczer Chapel, Rev. J. 
W. Whewell ‘i * „ a OE 


S. H. and T. H. II., 37. 10s.; West Hartlepool, addi- 
tional, Mr. J. Armstrong, 10s.; Harwich, E. M., addi- 
tional, per Rev. J. Darker, 5“; Dorrington Sunday- 
school, 7s, Gd. ; N. S. W. I., Ds.; Exeter, Miss Linford, 
10s.; Young Ladies in the Misses Lee and Downey’s 
School, 1/. 1s. Remittances for special appropriation— 
Rev. A. E. Lord, 2“. 7s. Gd. ; Mr. Mose, 7s. ; Wm. Price, 
Keq., Lewisham, 2/. 25.; Collected at Southampton by 
„ Kinathaw” 2“. 148. ; Farringdon Bunday-school, per 
Mr. Rushton, for poor scholars and teachers, 4“. 12s, 6d, ; 
From a seamstress, Is, Od. ; A poor working man at 
Atherstone, 28. ; To brighten rome children’s faces from 
„T. R. V.“ 2nd donation, 5s, ; 8. F. Bitterue, Se, ; 
Stoke, Jevonport, per Mr. Down, I/. 177,; Barnet, per 
Rev. 8. Davis, 1/.; Mr. Saward, 28.; Mr. Cope, 1s, ; 
For a needy Christian, 28. 4d.; Mrs. Bedford, Sunping- 
dale, I“. 10s.; Southminster, Rev. J. Ault, 12s. 6d, ; 
Miss Wood and friends, 5s. 6d, Mr. Bird, for a teetotal 


family at Wigan, 38. 6d. ; L. and E. Roberts, Coleford, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


-  Qor. 29, 1862. 


5s. Several valuable ne ot clothing have arrived 
at Bolt-court, but of which we have no details at 


this moment. Mr. Weir, of Wolverhampton, and Mr. 
Howes, of Great Yarmouth, are cordially thanked for the 
very useful articles they sent. Other friends shall hear 
from us next week, 


BOOKS FOR THE DISTRESSED DISTRICTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—A few weeks ago you kindly inserted a letter, 
announcing to the clergy and other ministers of the 
distressed manufacturing districts, the willingness of the 
committee of the Religious Tract Society to make free 
grants of tracts and children’s books for distribution 
amongst the unemployed 2 

This announcement has been followed by a consider- 
able number of applications, in many of which books 
were solicited as well as tracts, The committee have 
therefore resolved to make free grants of small libraries 
for evening classes whether of men or women, and for 
working men’s reading rooms, and other similar institu- 
tions, wherever any part of the cost cannot be contributed 
by the applicants, and due provision is made for the 

rmanent custody and careful circulation of the volumes 
2 The insertion of this announcement will 
much oblige the committee. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant. 
GEORGE HENRY DAVIS, Secretary. 

The Religious Tract Society. 56, Paternoster-row, 

London, October 23, 1862. 


WHAT THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEACHES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—A lady of my acquaintance, who lately wor- 
shipped at the French Protestant Church in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, had put into her hands a paper, written in 
French, and addressed to foreigners visiting London 
during the Exhibition. It has no doubt been well dis- 
tributed, but it probably has not met, and was not in- 
tended to meet, many English eyes. Yet it contains a 
portrait of Church-of-Englandism, as drawn by Episco- 
palian hands, which, during this Bicentenary year at 
least, is worth studying ; and as my friend has been at 
the trouble of pore oe vie Ba paper, I subjoin a con- 
densation of it, and shall be happy to place the transla- 
tion entire in the hands of any one who wishes to show 
Low Churchmen the kind of company they have been 
2 in their recent anti-Bioentenarian demonstra- 
tions. 

I may add that, at the foot of the add ap the 
names of some well-known High-Church 1 and 
also that of the English Church Union. 


I am, Sir, &c., 
A PROTESTANT NONCONFORMIST. 


After expressing anxiety that strangers should have correct 
ideas respecting the real dogmas and discipline of the 
Angliean Church,” the address asserts that that Church never 
intended to create a schism and to separate from the Catholic 
unity, andl that it has been ‘‘ specially careful to preserve, 
not only the Catholic doctrines, but the Apostolical succession 
uninterrupted,” and, in proof of the fact, reference is made to 
the Liturgy and Offices, ‘‘ which are in perfect harmony with 
the ancient formularies of the East and the West, in use from 
the earliest times in the different dioceses or patriarchates, 
and 4 you compare our Offices with those of the existing Greek 
and Romish Churches you will find an essential ormity on 
all important points. Our Prayer-book is, in fact, little else 
than a translation of different portions of the Offices in use 
before the lamentable separation from the Western Church, 
and contains nothing which need hinder your Li. Roman 
Catholics] meeting with us in our public worship.’ 

Attention is next directed to points showing how much 
- : harmonise with those of the whole Catholic 


1. “The Anglican Church confesses, without reserve, a 
* baptism for the remission of sins,’ and teaches the dogma of 
regeneration in and by baptism,” and the Catechism and th 
Baptismal Service are quoted as evidence of the assertion. 

2. The Anglican Church upholds confirmation, and ‘‘be- 
lieves that the Holy Spirit is transmitted by the imposition of 
the hands of the bishop in confirmation.” - 

38. The Anglican Church, in common with all other 
branches of the Catholic Church, acknowledges the real and 
objective presence of the body and blood of our Lord under 
the form of bread and wine: hence the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice.” Both Catechism and Service are quoted 
in proof of this. In consecrating the elements, and offering 
the Eucharistic sacrifice, the priest makes use of the same 
words as have always been used in the Catholic Church since 
the time of the Apostles, and are still in use in the Greek and 
Roman Churches, ‘imitating in word and action our Divine 
Saviour himself, when he instituted the august sacrament of 
his body and blood.” ? 

4. The Anglican Church retains the dogma of apostolical 
succession,” and in support of this the Preface to the Ordina- 
tion Service is quoted. 

5. The Anglican Church believes that every priest has received 
the 22 of remitting or 2 sins.” The services for the 
Ordination of Priests and for the Visitation of the Sick, and for 
the Communion, furnish the proofs under this head. 

G6. The Anglican Church retains, without reserve, the 
ancient Catholic symbols,” the 30th Canon of 1403 being 
quoted. She considers it highly reprehensible for any one, 
be he who he may, to — himself in opposition, knowingly 
and wilfully, on the authority of his private judgment, to the 
ceremonies and traditions of the Church.“ 

Finally, that those addressed may see for themselves, they 
are invited ‘‘to enter freely our churches and be present at our 
worship.“ Tou will remark that, in consequence of past 
troubles, there exist some shades in the ceremonial, which te 
not yet presented in every church in all its plenitude and 
besuty, yet in all where the Anglican worship is held, the 
Holy Eucharist is celebrated, with a respect and devotioa 
— we are convinced, will appear to you to leave nothing 

re. 

In conclusion, those Christians who wish “to judge our 
religious position by the Bible” are told that they will find in 
al) our religious organisation and formularies a careful adher- 
ence to the teachings of Scripture”; and the Protestants of 
Germany, ‘‘who have passed through the ordeal of Ra- 
tionalism,” are pointed to the protests of the bishops and 
clergy against the Essays and Reviews,” in proof that the 
maintenance of the doctrine and discipline of the apostolic ages 
is the best safeguard against the snares of infidelity |" 


THE BICENTENARY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —In last week’s number of your paper you remark 
that the late meetings of the Congregational Union 
maybe considered the formal close of the Bicentenary 
commemoration. 


I hope that this will not prove to be the case. 1 

cannot but think that it is a great mistake to sup 
hat our work is finished. It is true that August 24th 
but as the commemoration of the secession of the 


t 
is r 
2,000 was commenced several months before that date, | politi 


a 


there is no reason why it should not be continued for 
some time after it. 

The winter is now at hand, and with it will come 
lectures in chapels, schools, institutes, halls, &,, in 
connection with young men’s societies, Independent and 
Baptist churches, British schools, literary societies, 
o., &., and I would suggest that, whether avowedly 
or not, those subjects should have the preference which 
relate to the great theme of the year, and that we should 
thus employ the machinery that will be at our command 
8 effect 4g purpose more completely than we have done 
a 

inly no topics could be more interesting that 
those which gather round this ecclesiastical episode, and 
it would crown the commemoration which has been so 
successfully carried on, if the opportunities which the 
winter lectures will afford were seized to disseminate 
still more widely and fasten still more — the facts 


of 1662 and the principles they illustrate and commend. 
I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
WILL OLARKSON, 


Harborough, October 22, 1892. 
P. S. This is the only way in which the authentic facts 
nblished in recent documents and books could be popu- 
beet and distributed throughout the entire Dissenting 
public, 
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1 R NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES.” 
To the Editor of the Vunconform ist. 

Srr,—It has often occurred to me that in our Non- 
conformist churches we want during the week a better 
organisation for bringing our people together and in- 
teresting them in all things that concern our welfare, 
How lamentable it is that in too many of our churches 
individuals meet on the Lord’s-day for a few hours, sit 
perhaps within a pew of one another, and go out and 
come in without speaking to anyone, or saying a word 
of good will to those who worship with them, and do 
this from Sabbath to Sabbath, and year to year. It 
appears to me that we want some plan of interesting 
our congregations ory the week, independently of 
our prayer-meetings and lectures, and then we should 
not have this stiffness and coldness on the Sunday. 

The church with which I am connected has lately 

n working successfully in this way, and my desire in 
writing to you is to induce others to follow in our font- 
steps, supposing that they have done nothing of the 
kind 1 

Within the last twelve months we have commenoed 
evening classes, a mutual improvement society, winter 
evening readings, and a book society. With respect to 
the book society I need not say anything, as there are 
so many organisations of the kind, but it is well adapted 
for making the members of a congregation acquainted 
with one another, and promoting social intercourse, 
Our winter classes are now in full operation, and reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, singing, &c., are being 
taught. Our mutual improvement society was only 
formed in January, and so far it has been a great success, 
Our respected minister is our president, and the society 
is man by two vice-presidents, three committee- 
men, and a About a month ago our session 
was opened most enthusiastically by a soirée, which was 
well attended, and the audience was entertained by 
speeches, si „and recitations by members of the 
society. We have a capital 3 for this session, 
consisting of essays, debates, and readings. The meeting 
night is once a fortnight. 

he winter-evening readings have been admirably 
ps and a well-filled school-room, on each occasion, 

as proved their desirability and acceptableness. They 
have consisted principally of readings from well-selected 
standard authors, as well as an interesting account of a 
visit to the continent, by our excellent Sunday-school 
superintendent. | 
his is a short sketch of what we have done and are 
doing, and although we are conscious that we have yet 
a great deal to do before we arrive at perfection, still I 
hope that this simple recital may lead others to go and 
do likewise, and then I feel assured that our churches 
will be more united, more prosperous, and our people 
more happy. 

Thanking you, Sir, for allowing me to trespass to 

such an extent on the columns of your valuable paper, 
I am, yours most sincerely, 
| A YORKSHIRE LAYMAN, 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Six, —Now that the Exhibition is about to close, and 
before its wonderful collection will be scattered to the 
four corners of the world, will you allow me to appeal 
through your columns to the exhibitors of natural 
curiosities.and colonial produce for the gift to our 
public collections, schools, and other places of an educa- 
tional character, of any articles which they may not 
think worth the trouble of packing and carrying away ? 

Those objects would be invaluable in — the 
young object lessons of a rare kind indeed they would 
prove; and so of the simple collections to illustrate 
manufactures, arts, sciences, growth of vegetation, &c. 

I appeal for the Orphan Working School at Haverstock- 
hill, as one of these institutions where any such gifts would 
be most thankfully received, and would be of priceless 
value to the 300 orphans there located. They would be 
displayed to great advantage in the large rooms devoted 
to school purposes. Entreating earnestly that my appeal 
to the exhibitors may not be in vain, 

I am, Sir, yours respectfull 
JOSEP 
32, Ludgate-hill, E. C., Oct, 22, 1862. 


DISSENTING CHILDREN EJECTED FROM A 
CHURCH SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformast. 


Sin, — Will you allow me, through the medium of your 
columns, to draw public attention to the doings of the 
Rev. Mr. Morgan, the newly-appointed incumbent of 
Guisborough, with reference to the“ Providence School” 
of that town? 

For the information of such of your readers as may not 
know the place, it may be as well to state that Guis- 
borough is a small market town in Cleveland, and is the 
centre of the ironstone field. Within the last few years 
there has been a large influx of people consequent on the 
discovery of the ironstone. As may easily be imagined, 
the inhabitants are a mixed race—there are men among 
them of all shades of opinion, both in religion and in 


"SOUL. 


— 


— 
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In the town there is only one public school, which is 
sup — by volun 4 contributions, and partly 
by endowment; the school is also under Government 
inspection, and consequently in r- of Government 
aid. Until recently the children of the town have been 
allowed to attend this school without let or hindrance, 
but the new incumbent, in his blind zeal for the prom 
tion of Churchianity, has taken it upon himself to 
all the day-scholars who did not attend the Church 
Sunday-echool, and also the parish church, on the 
Lord’s-day. On Monday last a whole batch were 
turned out of the school by the rev. incumbent, and it 
now remains to be seen what will be the issue of this 
piece of clerical intolerance. Is it to be tolerated, Sir, 
in these enlightened and liberal times, when a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is visiting us and enunciating the most 
liberal sentiments, that a cle of the Church of 
—— should act in so intolerant a manner? Are the 
ob of Dissenting parents to be robbed of an edu- 
cation or forced to attend a place of worship and join in 
a form to which their parents can neither assent 
nor “consent”? Did Parliament, in making an 
‘*Educational grant,” contemplate the promotion of 
sectarianism or the education of the rising generation: 
If the incumbent of Guisborough is right, it is high time 
that the tax-paying community bad protection from the 
„Committee ot Council on Education.” Among the 
children turned out of the Guisborough — 2 
School there are those who belong to Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, Independents, and other Dissenters. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours, 
FIDES. 


STARVING CHILDREN AND WELL-FED 
CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srrk,—Thousands of the well-fed, happy children con- 
nected with our Bands of Hope, or Juvenile Temperance 
Societies, would, I am sure, feel great pleasure in sending 
their tiny contributions to aid in satisfying the craving 
of some little pale-faced sufferer—the innocent child of 
honest parents—who, alas! can say, How many have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger.” 
The famine in the North may not have been brought 
before them, or perhaps they do not know how to for- 
ward their farthings, pence, and long - treasured silver 
and golden coins to the starving children of our noble- 
hearted countrymen. If they will have their contribu- 
tions sent to this office, through their good conducto 
the committee of the Band of Hope Union will —— 
them to the various relief committees in Lancashire. 
A printed receipt will be posted to any lady, gentleman 
or child, who may transmit a contribution ; and a full 
and audited account of all sums which may be sent to 
this office will appear each month in the Band of Hope 
Record, which may be obtained through any bookeeller. 
The children in our Bands of Hope have been taught to 
sing,— 

. e Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make this earth an Eden, 
Like the Heaven above,” 


And if you, Mr. Editor, will kindly insert this appeal, I 
have no doubt many a happy child will hear of it, and 
spare something for the poor, hungry, and weeping 
* in the cotton counties. It is not the will of 
our Father, who is in Heaven, that one of these little 
ones should perish.” 
GEORGE WILSON M‘CREE, Hon. Sec, 
Band of Hope Union, 37, 22 
London, W. C. Oct. 26, 1862. 


THE AFRICAN AID SOCIETY AND AMBOISES 
BAY, WEST AFRICA. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm, — As Amboises Bay is now before the public, being 
a tract of country which the African Aid Society are 
about colonising with free Christian families of the 
coloured people of Canada, you will do me the favour of 
allowing this to appear in your journal. 

The writer nee little on this important matter. 
There are gentlemen in Liverpool, of the highest stand- 
ing and respectability, who have visited Amboises Bay, 
who by their liberality in aid of this object have * 
the most tangible proof of their hearty approval and 
co-operation in this good work, which I am persuaded, 
Mr. Editor, no 1 of the slightest respectability or 
character would, in this enlightened age, presume to 
gainsay. There are, we know, which all good people 
regret, presumptuous persons who it would appear must 
be attacking the most laudable and praiseworthy objects. 
Of course such characters require only to be known, and 
they will always meet with that contempt which such a 
line of conduct justly merits. Only let them bave suffi- 
cient scope, and they will soon run their necks into a 
noose. | 

In the course of my nautical experience, I have had to 
do with many parts of Canada, and know something of 
the rigour of the American winter, as totally unsuited to 
the constitution of the Africans. But I must return to 
Amboises Bay, which is situated in the Bight of Biafra, 
about thirty miles N.E. of Fernando Po. First let me 
refer your readers to an extract from Captain W. Allan, 
of the Niger Expedition,” who, in Vol. I., p. 320, 
says, respecting Amboises Bay :—‘‘The sea-breeze, or 
cool land wind, hardly ever fail. During our frequent 
visits to the Bay of Amboises, we had ample reason to 
be satisfied with having selected it as our principal sta- 
tion, as the contin health of the crews justified 
the opinion that had been formed of its comparative 
salubrity. It is open to the almost constant south-west 
wind, coming in purity across the wide Atlantic, and is 
backed by the lofty Cameroon Mountains, over which 
the land breeze passes at night. bringing a diminished 
temperature, which secures a calm and refreshing sleep, 
possibly a freedom from noxious exhalations.” 

Captain Burton, British Coneul at Fernando Po, says, 
in the African Times, July 23rd: —“ Besides ooo 

lanting, there is a quantity of valuable timber, and the 
d would, from the variety of its altitude and cha- 
racter, produce every esculent that grows between Scot- 
land and the Equator. Palm oil is already there in 
abundance.” I happened to be at the bay last year, when 
the Consul, for the first time, with the Bloodhound 
gunboat, entered the bay. The Con- ul. and those who 
accompanied him, were so satisfied with the superiority 
of this part of the coast over Fernando Po, that they 
selected a mountain close to Victoria, within the bay, as 
admirably adapted for a um. The Consul also 


— 
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urges that the Consulate be removed to the bay, from 
Fernando Po. The rann 
general alluyial soil, |] reqaantly I have, with much 
enjoyment, partaken of Indian corn, matured and 
ripened three months after planting. Cattle thrive 
without any attention, and increase amazingly well. 
Some six or eight head of horned stock, belonging to Vic- 


e 
an } N 

Toll ir hot ftemadiatel’ Aressed, bo ob th f- 

Query if, within 


blow, and would require Tre every duy. Here they 
were left, and all qulekly recovered. Query if, wit 
the Tropics, better stock is to be foand on the coast than 
is how grazing within 17 bay. The galves e 
attention lressing ith a little gare, settlers may 
soon be well rtogked with sheep, . and cattle. At 
ent, mutton is scarce ; the natives, with few excep- 
— do not trouble to raise stock, excepting on & small 
scale; but as it iu, good mutton with a littl — 
may in quantities be had at fid. per Ib. A never-failing 
supply of pur fresh wate is obtained in 6 monn 
str which divides Victoria from the land op whi 
the African Aid Soviety purpose polonising. The bay 
abounds with excellent fish. k lantains are very abut- 
dant, and could be in léss than twelve months extended 
a bundredfold. Long oA end J 8 cocoa, yield aben- 
een 


utend to cant in my lot with the e nts, and in less 
than twelve 3 — if we are perm to make a fair 
beginning, I believe we will not only be able to make 


od all thet I herein asert, but I am sanguine we will 
emonstrate fe the friends of Africa, that in cotton 
Africa will outvie any othe of the world, 

For meroy’s sake, and by way of making reparation 
for the wrong indicted on Africa, selse the present op- 
portunity held out of restoring back to Africa the 
affepring of those kidnapped and ruthlessly etolen from 
her shores. What more effectual means could, England 
adopt for guard a against a repetition of the distress 
now experienced by the starving unemployed operatives 
of our détton-manufacturing districts, than by en- 
ocuraging the enlightened and skilled Africans to carry 
back to their fatherland that industry and skill without 
which Africa cannot rise from her present lost condition. 
Keep the coloured people in America, unite and pate 
up the Union, hug and foster the so-called “ Divine 
institution” of slavery, and get a few more million bales 
vf cotton, and what then? Another volcano will soon 
burst forth. Slavery cannot be sustained and per- 
petuated without bringing down Divine vengeance in 
judgments such as are now N America to flow in 
blood In helping Africa and the Africans we help 
ourselves. 

The following observations, by dry and wet thermome- 
ters, registered last year in February and March, may be 
regarded I think asa fair annual mean. During my ab- 
onnen trom, Victoria, the entries were carefully noted by 
the Rev. F. Pinnock :— 


MEAN AND EXTREMES, &C., OF TEMPERATURE BY WET THER- 
MOMETER, AT VICTORIA, IN AMBOISES BAY, FROM FEB, 13, 
1861, TO MARCH 26, 1801 


—— — 


Number of| Mean of Difference 
Time. | Observa- | Observa- L of 
. tions, tions. ’ |Extremes. 
Degrees. rees. ‘Degrees, 
0 A. M. 90 0 * 0 71 aud = : 
se 9 
ooh ., 85 80 73h „ 84 10} 
A p. a. Ba 80 734 „ 84) 11 
B „ cas 84 794 785 „ 84 103 
170 3984 8655 „K 411% 46 
785 78 „ 823 . 
MEAN AND EXTREMES, &., AS SHOWN AT sand TIME BY A DRY 
THERMOMETER. 3 
Number off Mean of Difference 
Time. Observa- | Observa- 1 of 
{ tions. tions. Extremes. 
* . Degrees, 
G 38 76 78% and 73 5 
on 35 8132 8 » 78 8 
oon 87 83 — a 11 
8 P. . 84 823° 8s „ 7 11 
8 9° ‘ 85 80 3 85 99 74 11 
179 40331 418 „ 371 47 
E 802 801 „ 74 91 


It may be necessary to observe, in reference to the 
above, that the sun being nearly vertical, the mean may 
reasonably be regarded as above the average that an 

ual mean would show. 
he above observations were made with instruments 
supplied to Captain Babington by the Royal Geographical 
Society, and had to be given up to him on his leaving the 
coast, so that no further registry could be made. 
Yours, &o., 
THOMAS MILBOURNE. 
Fairford, October 18, 1862. 
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MR. COBDEN ON MARITIME LAW. 


On Friday Mr. Cobden addressed a crowded 
meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce at 
the Town Hall, an the subject of International 
Maritime Law. He spoke an hour and twenty 
minutes, The Congress of Paris, he said, had laid 
down some important changes, particularly in de- 
ciding that private property at sea during war 
should be regpected when in an enemy’s ship, and 
in abolishing privateering. Now, he had suggested 
that siti per nk at sea should be exempted 
under any conditions, so long as it was legiti- 
mate commerce and not contraband of war. He 
was met by the statement that if you exempt private 
property you must aleo consent to give up the ques- 
tion of commercial blockades. He —— 
commercial blockades as the greater evil of the two. 
The Americans have always viewed the subject of 
maritime law as neutrale. They have been the 
great neutral nation of the world. In 1859, at the 
outbreak of the Italian war, the American Govern- 


t 1 to E i 
den of e dere, Hal Bogiand 


in 1859 that proposal or suggestion, 
that is — ap ene ye oe — 
been prevented, ant wy trade might 
have Gees perfectly free between Liverpool and the 
Southern ports. Arguing the question on its own 
meri t. Cobden thought it was not d’s 
faserete to maintain the system. There only 
three countries which it would possibly be advan- 
tageous to Nugland to blockade in the event of war, 
, France, Prussia, and the United States 
Mr. showed that in each case the blockade 
would either be wholly ineffective, or wonld tell 
more in favour of the enemy than of ourselves. He 
illustrated his argument b to the war 
15. | 813, d the Russian war in 1884 an 
u 9 ’ . 
rupture of " the Union we had . to war with 


America, should we have blockaded Southern ports 
to keep out the cotton? (Langhter.) Well, bat 
that is Lord Russells theory. (Cheers) IU was 
stated that, although you injare yourselves by a 
blockade, you injure your enemy more, How could 
this be? By the bi e of France and Russia 
you only deprive them of luxuries, but you deprive 

our own gountrymen of the sobual necessaries of 
life. Make blockade effective, and you do 

an 


eater mischief to yourselves tha : 
— . hock e th wha 
falls n future Ran . Mr, 
re- 


theory to the ground. I | 
Cobden thought oar Government ought to endeavour 
to get a clatise introduced binding the parties 
spectively not to probibit the export of articles of 
legitimate commerce. We trade in time 
of peape, and what he wished was to make trade as 
free as we possibly van in time of war, The removal 
of restriotions would do England more good than 
any other conntry in the world, simply bepause 
England had twice the commerce of any other 
nation, Mr. Cobden, who was listened to with 
great attention throughout, concluded amidet cheers. 

Mr. Chilton, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Clint, all of 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, addregsed the 
meeting, stating that, although their Chamber had 
hitherto confined themselves to advocating the im- 
munity of private property at sea during war, they 
were convinced by Mr. Cobden’s address that the 
question of commercial blockades, aud the desira- 
bility of their abolition, was equally important. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Cobden closed the pro- 
ceedings. 


— Ü 


HEALTH OF GARIBALDI. 


Garibaldi has been removed from the Varignano 
to the town of Spezzia. He now lodges in a house 
belonging to the Minister of the Marine. The 
weather was fine, and the removal borne well by the 
patient. | 

A telegram from Turin affirms that the alarming 
reports regarding Garibaldi's health are exaggera- 
tions, and that the patient is, in fact, recovering. 
Garibaldi’s friends, however, consider hig situation 
dant a ag to render 4 — ee ——— 

g® necessary. atter has been | 
for and has left for Spezzia. M. Nélaton, the osle- 
brated French surgeon, has likewise been summoned, 
and has taken his departure, A consultation was to 
be held at Spezzia on Wednesday (this day). 

The Italian physicians, including Bertani, are said 
to maintain that the bullet is still in the wound, and 
that amputation is necessary to save Garibaldi’s life. 


If amputation be necessary M. Nélaton will per- 
form it. 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, Oct, 29, 1862, 
(Per City of Washington. ) 

NRW York, Oct. 17 (Evening). 
A Federal foraging expedition has been sent up 
the Mississippi on transporte. The expedition 
captured a quantity of cattle, but eighteen men were 
killed on board the transports hy the Confederate 

batteries erected on the levées. 


General Butler has left New Orleans to inspect the 
condition of affairs at Pensacola. 


The Federal steamer Mahaska was fired at off 


Wilmington, North Carolina, killing two men and 
wounding seven, 


The Irish residents of Luzerne County, in the 
mining districts of Pennsylvania, endeavoured to 
resist the draft. The military were called out and 
fired upon the insurgents, killing four or five. 
Further opposition ceased. 

A public meeting will be held at New York for 
the adoption of measures to check privateering. 

The Vederal sloop of war Ticonderoga has been 
successfully launched at Brooklyn. 
| (Vid Cape Race.) 

NxwW York, Oct. 20 (Evening). 
All the reconnoitring parties from General 
M‘Clellan’s army have now returned to Harper's 
Ferry, where the Federal head-quarters are estab- 
leshed. The reconnoissance showed that the Confe- 
derates were massed in heavy force between Charles- 
town and Martinsbarg. 

Rumours are current, but are not generally 
credited, that the Federal army will go into winter 
quarters. ) 

The Confederates, with 1,500 men, dashed into 
Lexington, Kentucky, on the 18th, capturing the 
town and 100 prisoners, General Morgan after- 


wards evac „ and met the Federal 
— —— between Versailles 


x= 


all and Frankfort. It is repéed that after a short 


engagement 
scattered. 


hended 


General Morgan’s forces were routed and 


' 0 


— to have been h * 
effected 8 r Alebama 
0 Ta ae affected the freights for American 


inl New York, Oot. 21 (Evening), 8 
The Federal General Dumont is closely purtulug 
the Confederate Genetal Morgan since his evacua- 
tion of Lexington, D Morgan has cap- 
tu a train of eighty Federal wagona near 


pardetown. 
he Southern accounts of the battle at Perrysyil 
Kentucky, differ from the N orthern atom yt A 
ing the victory, and the capture of 9,000 Federal 
prisoners during the battle, me 
It is reported that General M'‘Clellan’s army is 
unable to advance on 1850 of short supplies of 
1 48 shoes for the age sige | 
o New York Chamber of Commerdé has jae 
resolutions stating that the destruction of tlie ship 
Brilliant by the Confederate steamer Alabama is a 
crime against humanity, The Ohember of Com- 
merce has not failed to notice the change in British 
sentiments, tming a friendly nation into a 
power the nature of whose neutrality is chown by its 
permitting ships to go forth, and armaments to follow 
them, for the work of planderipg and destroying 
American vessels, thus enoopraging 17 the 
high seas an offence against the neutral rights, 9 
the plea of which, in the case of the ‘Trent, Eng- 
land threatened to plunge the Amerioan Govern- 
ment into war. The Chamber has heard with ameze- 
ment that other vessel sre fitting out in British 
rts to continue the wark of destruction begun by 
he Alabama, It is the duty of the Chamber of 
mmerce to warn British merchants that a N. 
tion of such acts as burning the Brillian by vessels 
fitted out in England, and ‘manned by Britigh seg- 
men, cannot fail to produce Wide-apread exaspere- 
tion in America, The Chamber, therefore, invokes 
the influence of all men who value peace and good- 
will among all nations to prevent the departure of 
other vessels of the same character from their ports, 
and thus avoid the oulamity of wer. The reaulutions 
close by deolaring that it is the desire and interest 
of Americans to cherish ans 11 sentiments of 
amity with England. pies of the resolutions are 
to be forwarded to the Board of Trade in London. 
Money easy; gold, 314 premium. Exohay 
slightly firmer; bankers’ bills, 1414, 143, Stoo 
advancing; Erie, 614. Cotton ‘quiet; middling 
Upland, 590, Flour dull, Corn alightly firmer, 
THE HEALTH OF GARIBALDI. TJ. 
: ' ' /Berezra, Oct. 28 
Dr. N6élaton has approved the courte of treatment 
followed with Garibaldi. He AN amputa- 
tion unnecessary, and is confident of his recovery. 


The general medical consultation will take place to- 


morrow. 


GREECE. | 
Paris, Oct. 28. 


La France of this evening states that » Turkish 
aval division has received orders do proceed to the 
ulf of Arta, to watch the movements of the Greek 

insurgents at Vonitza. 


HESSE CASSEL, | 
Casset, October 27. 
The first sitting of the Chambers was held to-day. 
The elections of forty-seven members were rde. 
This nou M. Nebelthau and M. Ziegler were 
U 


; 


unanimously elected, the former as President, and the 
latter as Vioe- President. Both declared that the 
Chambers were fully constituted for the discussion of 
all parliamentary affsirs. The Government commis- 
sioner stated that the Government would do every- 
thing in its power to render the task before the 
Chambers a work of peace. | } 
Tun Boasp oF TRADE RETURNS for the month end- 
ing the 30th of September were issued yesterday, 
and are, on the whole, satisfactery, since they ex- 
hibit an increase in the declared alue of our expor- 
tations of 176,1211., or about 1% per cent. Com- 
pared, however, with the corresponding month of the 
preceeding year there isa reduction of 2,250,127/., 
or more than 16 per cent. : 


Paw a 


THe INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION yesterday was 
visited by 59,366 persons. | | 
ALBERTLAND (NEW ZEALAND) CHRISTIAN COLont- 
SATION Movement. —Last evening a numerous social 
gathering of the members aod friends of this 
national movement was held in the Lecture Hull. 
Deere Chapel, High Holborn, Rev. F. 
Wills in the chair, when addresses were delivered in 
favour of the advantages connected with the emigra- 
tion to the new land. The sbip Gertrude, with the 
Rev. W. Worker as chaplain, goes ont lig 0 
expedition on Friday morning ftom the East I 
Docks, when it is expected s large number of 

friends and relatives will bid them God - speed to 

their new homes. —— 


MARK LANE.—THIS DAY. it 


Vory little English wheat was received fresh up to thts 
morning's market. For both red and whitequalities, the trade 
ruled firm, and Monday's advance in prices was well 

The supply of foreign wheat was tolerably 1 1 


ou 
all were in fair average request, and éurrencies: 
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full currencies, 
extreme prices. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Taz NoNcONFORMIST are as 


follows :— 
One Line . . é A Shilling. 
Each additional Line Sixpence. 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Advertisers of all classes will find Tun NONCONFORMIST a 
valuable Medium for their Announcements. 
The Nonoonronmter is rezistered for transmission abroad. 
Pablished by ARTHUR MIALL (to whom it is requested that 
all Post-office Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-stroeet, E. O. : 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Stamped Copies are supplied through the Post-ofice, direo- 

from the Publishing-offics, or by any News Agent, on the 

following terms, for payment in advance :— 
Per Quarter 


alt- year ° : é , 018 0 
9? 
„ Lear er . ae oe oe 


Unstamped Copies may be had at the Railway Station, and of 
the Local Booksellers and News Agents; but an unstamped 


copy sent by post must have a penny postage stamp affixed 
each time of transmission. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
4%. Dent.”—Our space is exhausted this week. 


%R. v We are much obliged for his interesting com- 
munication. 


% A Innes.— We cannot insert any further letters 
from him on the subject. 


„„ We have received a letter from Mr. Knott, the 
secretary of the Committee of Laymen. He appropriates 
to the Rev. Joseph Bardsley, of London, an expression 
that occurred in the Rev. H. W. Parkinson's masterly 
speech at the St. James’s Hall Bicentenary meeting, 
referring to a gentleman who seems to be a sort of 
stipendiary Quixote.” Mr. Knott states, and we willingly 
give publicity to the fact, that not only is Mr. 
Bardsley not stipendiary, but to myself, and to others 
according to my knowledge, he has most sternly refused 
any remuneration.” Mr, Knott tells us of testimonials 
as to his ‘‘fairness, courtesy, and candour,” Mr. 
Bardsley has received from clergymen and Dissenting 
ministers. Our readers have had ample means of 
forming their own decisive conclusions in reference to 
that lecturer without Mr. Knott’s help. We are not, 
however, sorry to find Mr. Bardeley’s friends sensitive 
as to his reputation for ‘‘ fairness,” &o., as it suggests 
a faint hope that his public bearing may, in future, be 
influenced thereby. 


— — —— — — ee 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1862. 


SUMMARY. 


TuHovuas the heavy gales of last week prevented 
the arrival of Queen Victoria in her own 
dominions in time to hold the proposed Cabinet 
Council, it is understood that Lord Lyons re- 
turns to Washington charged with satisfactory 
instructions. ‘ He takes out,” says the Times, 
te the most full assurance that while England 
will be eager, inconcert with other civilised na- 
tions, to adopt any step that may tend to pro- 
mote a permanent return of peace, either through 
a restoration of the Union on the old or any new 
basis, or an agreement for a friendly separation, 
she will, meanwhile, individually refuse to de- 
part one hair’s breadth from her course of non- 
interference.” Mr. Mason, the Confederate 
envoy, will therefore have to wait awhile before 
those advantages which he expects to result from 
the recognition of the South by Europe are real- 
ised, especially if our own statesmen share the 
tardily-expressed hope of Mr. Gladstone that 
the policy of this country will never be directed 
to the support or encouragement of slavery.” 

These are evident signs that public opinion is 
undergoing a wholesome change as to the pro- 
priety of receiving a great Slave Power into the 

rotherhood of nations. The public speakers of 
the day are not only less incolerant of the North, 
but more chary in urging a recognition of the 
South, and, for the most part, acquiesce in the 
abstention of our Government. Hitherto it has 
been indecorous to raise a voice adverse to the 
Confederate cause, but now sounds of protest are 
here and there publicly heard against hastily 
takiog any step that will involve this country in 
the guilt of American slavery. Some speakers 
warn the public that no good will come of inter- 
vention in America ; others, like Mr, Serjeant 
Pigott, Mr. Dunlop, and Mr. Onslow, declare 
that it would be a great calamity if a new Power 
were added to those of Christendom, founded 

confessedly upon the right to perpetuate aud to 
extend slavery. Even so decided a Conservative 
as Sir Stafford Northcote is not quite at ease in 
view of the bitter and incessant attacks of our 
leading journals on everything with a Federal 
tinge. “America,” he said, “had been one of the 


great apostles of freedom; was it, then, for 
England, who claimed a similar mission, to have 
any hand in weakening her, or to anticipate her 
humiliation or dismemberment ?”’ 


The tone of after-dinner oratory, which has 
been unusually prolific daring the week, indicates 
to some extent the Scobable character of the 
coming Parliameutary session, and the complete 
disin tion of the Tory party. Mr. Ducane 
claims Palmerston as the Tory head of a 
Radical Cabinet. Lord Robert Cecil admits that 
there is nothing in his lordship’s actual position 
to which any sound Tory ought to object, and 
recommends any who thought there were clearly 
defined party distinctions, to try and define the 
ge, position of our present Prime Minister, 

r. Dacane speaks with “the utmost dislike and 
distrust” of Mr. Gladstone's reckless and im- 
provident system of finance”; Mr. Dunlop, on 
the other hand, is ready to put up with the 
present Ministry, because it contains a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer bent upon retrenchment. Not 
a Conservative speaker has had a word to say 
against Italian freedom, but Sir Stafford North- 
cote gives a new cue to his Conservative colleagues 
by the utterance of sentiments rarely heard on 
the Opposition benches. ‘Constitutional Go- 
vernment aud peace and order were,” he said, 
“in peril in many countries throughout the 
world. We, by exhibiting a friendly attitude, 
might be of infinite service in pointing out the 

th for them to pursue, and encouraging them 
in their time of trial. It was not, however, by 
interference in their affairs, but by holding out 
the hand of friendship, and offering them advice 
and encouragement iu their need, that we should 
best enable them to attain the same safe ground 
we ourselves had reached.” At Liverpool Lord 
Stanley has made a skilful defence of the House 
of Lords, miogled with a warning that the theo- 
retical rights of the Upper Chamber are safe 
only when exercised in deference to public opi- 
nion. On the whole, the speeches of public men 
are moderation itself compared with the daily and 
trucalent diatribes of the Vew York Herald of the 
Euglish press. 

The inclemency of the weather and the ap- 
proach of wiuter doubly enforce the claims of 
the poverty-stricken operatives of the North. 
Iu the third week of the present month no less 
than 13,200 paupers were added to the destitute 
population of Lancashire and Cheshire, involving 
an increased Poor-law expeuditure of about 
1, 200“. per week; and there is every reason to 
fear that, during the coming winter, 300,000 or 
600,000 persons will be dependent on charity for 
subsistence. The need for public liberality isjthe 
more urgent, as the hard lot and impoverished 
condition of our suffering but uocomplaining 
operatives is beginning to tell upon their health. 

yphus fever already prevails in Preston, and 
there is great cause for apprehension that unless 
prompt and liberal measures are taken, epidemic 
disease will carry off mauy victims among a po- 
pulation weakened by privation and unaccus- 
tomed misery. 


So far as the actual cotton famine is concerned, 
we may hope that the worst has passed. At the 
beginning of September the stock at Liverpool 
had fallen to 58,150 bales, and it has been 
gradually increasing until it had reached last 
Friday 316,720 bales. But the ‘average price 
still remains, for middling qualities, as high as 
ls. 6d. per pound—double the rate at which, 
under present circumstances, it could be worked 
at a profit by the manufacturer. It is computed 
on the lowest estimate that in the coming year 
there will be available from sources apart 
from America, fully 1,600,000 bales, or about 
one half the usual total. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this would hold out a prospect of 
moderate employment for our operatives in 1863, 
even if the American war should continue. But 
the four million bales, which the British Consul 
at Charleston states are hilden away in the 
Southern States, hang like the sword of Damo- 
cles over our manufacturers, and render the re- 
opening of their mills, at present or probable 
prices, extremely hazardous. This is the strange 
difficulty of the situation—one that intensifies the 
uncertainties of the future. 


Although the health of Garibaldi is not so 
alarming as has been represented, it has been 
deemed sufficiently precarious to require another 
consultation of his physicians. Professor Part- 
ridge and an eminent French surgeon are this 
day to hold a consultation with the Italian doc- 
tors at Spezzia. Dr. Nélaton has already, how- 
ever, given his opinion that amputation is un- 
necessary, and that the illustrious patient is in a 
fair way of recovery. As Garibaldi can now 
move the wounded foot without pain, it may 
be concluded that the bullet is not lodged 
theré. Signor Ratazzi has convened the Par- 
liament to ask a vote of confidence, and, it is 
rumoured, to lay before it schemes of legislative 
and administrative reforms. This policy will 


most effectually checkmate Imperialist dictation | 


and intrigue; but Victor Emmanuel’s tour of 


mili inspection is suggestive of more ambi- 
— aed — expediente To substitute 
“Venetia” for “Rome” as the popular pro- 
gramme would be simply to play the game of the 
enemies of Italy. ; 

While M‘Clellan is once more feeling his way 
on Virginian ground, and the Southern leaders 
are, for strategic reasons, probably enticing him as 

ar as possible from the Potomac, more than one 
bloody battle has been fought in Kentucky, 
which would appear to be only preliminary to a de- 
cisive en nt between the main armies under 
Buell and Bragg, unless the latter deems it pra- 
dent to evacuate the State. The Federal victory 
at Corinth seems to have been the most com- 

lete of the war. The Confederates are stated to 

ave been routed and demoralised, and to have 
er besides . great number of prisoners 2 
arge part of their artillery, baggage-train, an 
ea stores, From an ee comes the first 
note of denunciation in the Border States of the 
President's emancipation proclamation, and in 
that State and Kentucky, though the Union party 
is still strong, that missive will, it is thought, 
give some 50,000 recruits into the Confederate 
ranks. In New Orleans slaveholders are said to 
be hastening to take the oath of allegiance before 
the time assigned by General Butler when the 
Confiscation Act should be carried out. 

In the Northern States publicattention is at pre- 
sent absorbed in the autumn elections. It is manifest 
that the Democrats who condemn the emancipation 
proclamation and advocate an early arrangement 
with the South are very strong in some districts. 
They have triumphed in Ohio and Indiana, but 
have failed to carry the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and it is supposed that General Stuart’s 
raid across the Potomac has materially helped 
the Republican “ticket” there. A fierce struggle is 
impending between Mr. Seymour and Mr. Wads- 
worth for the important post of Governor of the 
State of New York, the issue of which is likely 
to have an important influence upon the future 
policy of the Federals. 

The appearance of Commodore Wilkes of 
Treut notoriety off Bermuda, with a Federal 
squadron, has excited a momentary flutter on our 
Stock Exchange. This over-zealous officer does 
not appear to have done anything there beyond 
the letter of international law, though his pro- 
ceedings are by no means palatable to British 

ride, still less to the Bermudians, who have 
en driving a lucrative trade with the Southern 
States. The North has more reason for soreness 
than ourselves, the havoc caused by the Con- 
federate steamer Alabama among American ships 
in the ocean—a vessel built and titted out in our 
ports by a manceavre — having caused mach 
alarm and indignation at New York. On this 
subject the Chamber of Commerce of that city 
have adopted a eeries of strong resolutions, 
which, however, close by declaring that it is the 
desire and interest of Americans to cherish and 
maintain sentiments of amity with Eugland. 


THE GUN THAT RECOILS UPON THE 
GUNNER. 


Joux Gruss is looked upon as the leading man 
of the parish in which he lives. There are two 
or three others who dispute with him his 
supremacy—but, by hook or by crook, he has 
managed to maintain his position. In his fight- 
ing days he was given to take huffs, with or with- 
out reason, as his humour prompted him—and 
there was seldom a quarrel in the village into 
which he did not thrust himself as a party. He 


has become a quieter, if not a wiser man, of late, 


partly because he has got all he wants, and partl 

because experience has convinced him that his 
interference in other folks’ brawls never did any- 
body any good, aud least of all himself. Of 
course, the laws or mutual understandings which 
govern the proceedings of people at odds with 
each other, having been mainly laid down by 
himself when the bent of his disposition was for 
a skrimmage, humour the quarrelsome rather 
than the peaceably disposed. Some of them he 
has agreed to modify—some of them he still insists 
on maintaining. Amongst the latter, the most 
remarkable is that when two parishioners are at 
loggerheads, either one of the disputants may 
plant a man, or a couple of men, if he can com- 
mand such service, before the door of the other's 
shop, and prevent his customers from going in, 
or his goods from coming out. The consequence 
is that whenever the flour-dealer quarrels with 
the baker, or the woolstapler with the tailor, or 
the butcher with the grocer, the whole village is 
subject to the inconvenience of — to go 
without br or clothes, or meat. The a surdity 
as well as the injustice of this belligerent custom 
has so often made itself felt, that three or four of 
the principal men in the parish have declared 
their readiness to wbolish it. Giles, however, 
would nothear of the proposed change. He con- 
tends that if he does quarrel, which he protests 
that he is not forward to do, this custom will 


— ——— 
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give him his best chance of bringing antagonist 
to terms—for there are very few shop-doors that 
he has not men enough to close, while there are 
few tradesmen in the village who could succeed 
in closing his. Times, however, have changed, 
although Giles’ mind has not. The flour-dealer, 
or baker, tailor or butcher, when prevented from 
receiving customers or despatching goods by the 
shop door, by a little roundabout contrivance do 
nearly as much business as formerly over the 
rene type ony it has happened that Giles 

imself, owing to — —_ ba ton 12 two 
partners, is preven y the force of that very 
— ae he insists upon upholding, from 
getting the materials essential to the carrying on 
of the most lucrative branch of his own business, 
and a large number of his hands are at a stand- 
still and on the verge of starvation, owing toa 
dispute in which neither they nor he are con- 
cerned. 

The reader, we trust, will pardon our intro- 
duction of a grave international question under 
cover of this homely parable, for, at any rate, it 
will help to simplify to their i me by 
divesting it of ite technicalities, the law of 
blockade, the most important, branch of inter- 
national maritime law. Mr. Cobden bas been 
discoursing on this question with his wonted 
lucidity of statement and force of logic before the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. In the very 
centre of that desolation which has smitten the 
industry of Lancashire, he stands up and asks 
why it is thus—und he traces the ruin which has 
suddenly overtaken that not long since prosperous 
district to the public law which allows of com- 
mercial blockades being classed among the legiti- 
mate weapons of belligerent Powers. Two or 
three very pregnant conclusions are established 

y his speech—and it behoves those persons who 
are most deeply interested in commerce, to force 
these sonclusions upon the serious consideration 
of our statesmen. 


In the first place, it seems to be an indis- 
utable fact that the modern development of the 
aw of blockade, if not originally due to the pub- 

licism of England, has been preserved in 
authoritative force by her determination. 
America, four years ago, urged the policy of 
abrogating it. France and Russia, the only 
other first-class maritime Powers, indicated their 
readiness to concur with America. England 
only refused to entertain the question. That 
refusal, whether wise or unwise, has cost us the 
present unexampled distress in Lancashire. Our 
statesmen, of whom Earl Russell may be regarded 
as the foremost representative, who took upon 
themselves the responsibility of crushing this 
proposal in the bud, were guided, of course, by 
what appeared to them to be sufficient and 
patriotic reasons. We believe them to have been 
mainly as follows: England being an island, and 
consequently able to dispense with a standing 
army at all comparable with those of the great 
Continental Powers, must rely, as a belligerent, 
almost exclusively upon her navy, in which arm 
she is supreme. But the only way in which ber 
navy can inflict punishment upon her antagonist 
is by destroying or crippling his commerce. To 
exempt commerce from the operations of war 
would be to divest herself well-nigh of the only 
offensive weapon she can wield, and therewith to 
surrender her leading position in the comity of 
nations. America, as the most powerful of 
neutral nations—that is, of nations which do not 
mix themselves up in European broils—and 
France and Russia, as the ascendant military 
Powers, would find their interest in ubolishing 
the law of blockade. Not so England, who 
aspires to influence European councils, and whose 
military force makes no pretensions to compete 
with that of either of her great European rivals. 
This, in substance, is 2 the argument 
which prevailed upon Earl Russell, as Foreign 
Secretary, to turn a deaf ear to the American 
proposals. 

The considerations which Mr. Cobden opposes 
to this strain of reasoving are, to say the least of 
them, eminently practical. He avers that com- 
mercial blockade is a weapon which, in case of a 


contest with America, England could not wield 


without inflicting upon herself a far more deadly 
wound than upon herfoe. At least a fifth of the 
population of the United Kingdom depend upon 
America for the bread which they eat—and 
another large proportion have, until now, been 
almost whollydependent upon ber for theraw staple 
of their industry. When Earl Russell declined 
entertaining the American proposal to abolish 
commercial blockades, matters stood thus—In 
case of war with the Government of the United 
States, the weapon which he insisted upon re- 
taining, if effectually wielded, would have 
inflicted temporary inconvenience upon American 
trade, and prohibited corn and cotton from com- 
ing to Great Britain. Our enemy would have 
been deprived of the luxuries, and ourselves of 
the necessaries of life, by the exercise of our 
belligerent rights against them. It would have 
been like wielding a sword by grasping the blade 


1 


which bursts with the first explosion. This is 
not mere speculation ; when the allies proclaimed 
war t Russia in 1853, there was a dearth 
of f especially in France—and lest that evil 
should be aggravated by war, we abstained a 
whole twelvemonth from proclaiming a blockade 
of the Euxine and the Sea of Azoph. 


But, again, on the hypothesis of war with 
France or Russia, the law of blockade would be 
an ineffectual weapon, Commerce, prohibited all 
outlet seawards, at least from the ports of the 
enemy, would travel by rail to the nearest and 
most convenient ports of a neutral neighbour. 
This aleo is a contingency illustrated by fact. 
In the Russian war, ise to the extent of 
a million and a-half sterling, stopped by our 
blockade from the mouth of the Baltic, 
found its way through Prussia to neutral 
and reached this country with but little extra 
cost and inconvenience. e eg ven) therefore, 
is one which, whatever may have its use in 
earlier times, is now all but devoid of power to do 
injury to an antagonist. Nations have become 
av interlaced by railways and canals, that no suc- 
cess in sealing up their ports will avail to destroy 
their commerce. It may drive it, for a season, 
into other channels, but the days when it could 
inflict upon it the curse of stagnation have gone 
by for ever. 

Suppose, however, the laws of blockade could 
be effectually enforced, neutral nations, in the 
long run, would suffer more from their enforce- 
ment than belligerents, Take our present posi- 
tion as an illustration. A great federal republic, 
upwards of three thousand miles off, is rent in 
twain by intestine disunion. One of them pro- 
claims, and is able to make effective, a commer- 
cial blockade of the other’s coasts. What is the 
consequence Why, that we who take no part 
whatever in the quarrel, and strive to observe 
the strictest neutrality, receive the blow which 
is aimed at the Confederate States. The block · 
ade, no doubt, annoys and pinches them—but it 
also proves scarcely less calamitous than a war 
to us who stand by. We have often in- 
flicted this injury upon neutral Powers, and 
contended for our right, as belligerents, to do so ; 
and now the evil comes straight to our own 
bosom. It is preposterous to. arm the quarrel- 
some with this public power to trample down the 


interests of the peaceable. Great Britain is | of 


responsible for keeping up this antiquated and 
barbarous custom ; and she is now enduring the 
penalty of her folly. Her children are starving, 
and ber principal manufacture is at a stand-st 
in order that when she goes to war she may be 
able to hit her enemy hard. 


We hope, with Mr. Cobden, that the wisdom 
and experience of modern times may soon sweep 
away the traditional maxims of policy which cost 
us so deatly ; and, if the various Chambers of 
Commerce are up to the mark, they will see to it 
that never again shall England groan under the 
weight of woes imposed upon her by the truly 
Chinese obstinacy and pertinacity of political 
routine and pedantic officialism, 


THE REVOLOTION IN GREECE. 


TIME was, even in our own recollection, 
when whatever closely touched the interests 
of the people of Greece, caused a thrill 
of sympathising excitement in the breasts of 
Englishmen. That time has passed, and 
Italy now occupies the place in their solici- 
tude which was once given to Greece alone. 
Similar iufluences contributed to similar results 
in both cases. The people of England, we think, 
are not to be charged with inconstancy on 
account of the change; nor, perhaps, are the 
Greeks to be taxed with degeneracy. When 
contending for national independence, they dis- 
played in the face of Europe as high qualities as any 
that have more recently been exbibited by Italy. 
Vet no one mentions Greece now without pro- 
voking a shrug of the shoulders significant of 
contempt. How is this? Whence has it hap- 

ned? We believe it to have been the effect of 
oreign intervention in the settlement of her 
affairs. The Powers who forced the Turk to 
quit his prey gave to Greece a foreign king and 
court, an octroyé constitution, and a debt, and 
the poor little country has gone wrong ever 
since. The German Sovereign whom the inter- 
vening Powers set upon the throne never under- 
stood—never perhaps cared to understand—his 
work or his opportunity. His kingdom was re- 
garded as the appanage of his royalty, made 
rather for his pleasure and the gratification of 
his vanity than for a career worthy of its his- 
torical associations—and he taxed its capabilities 
neglected its resources, debauched its politi 
virtue, and fouled its reputation, until the very 
name of Greece became offensive in the nostrils 
of all Europe. 


The revolution which has upset the throne and 


deposed the dynasty of Otho the Bavarian, we 


regard as a hopeful indication that the Greek 
people still a nobler national sentiment 


than ey fr found means to embody in the 

1 their country during the last 
thirty years. far as we can make out from 
the meagre details which have yet come to hand, 
the king has been bowed out of the kingdom, 


not on account of grinding tyranny, nor for 
wanton violation of constitutional 1 but 


beca after a | aer he has been 
found utterly l of heading the aspira- 
tions of his subjects for a er podtion 


amongst the nations of Europe. Under hia 
stupid, egotistic, and corrupt administration 
Greece found herself rapidly sinking into the 


pit moral abyss into which a civilised com- 
m 


porta, | mersed—her name grievoualy 


e 
oon to negiect, provement 
and external extension treated as unworthy of a 
thought, and her sympathy with her sous still 
under the foreign and brutal rule of a Moham- 
medan Government under-estimated, thwarted, 
and practically neutralised. As Italy sighs for 
Venetia, so Greece sigha for reunion, under in- 
dependent national rule, with Thessaly, Epirus, 
and the Ionian Islands, The drift of her 
ambition may ill accord with the traditional 
Foreign-office policy of Great Britain, as it 
affects Turkish dominion in the South-East 
of Europe. But it behoves those, at least, who 
have no very profound admiration of the afore- 
mentioned traditional policy to bear in mind 
that what is regarded as a natural and laudable 
desire on the part of the Italians cannot be alto- 
gether condemned in reference to the Greeks— 
and that it does not follow that the latter have 
no rights beyond the limits marked out for them 
by treaty, or that they are to be blamed for 
erishing those rights, merely because the 
realisation of them would touch . maxims of 
selfish policy which English statesmen have been 
wont to weave into their syatem of “ the balance 
of power in Europe.“ 

e have seen too much to admit of our leap- 
ing at one bound to the conclusion that revolu- 
tions are necessarily first steps towards national 

neration. It is not the getting rid of King 
Otho alone that will stay the downward progress 


of Greece, far less any attempt to make up by an 
extension of territory for the evils which eat out 
the heartof her domesticstrength. Theproper and 
legitimate business of the men into aes hands 
recent events have tratisferred the reins of Go- 
vernment, does not require them, indeed, to dispel 
from the minds of their countrymen all hopes 
which look forward to the future expansion of 
the Greek Kingdom—if kin it is to remain 
—but it imperatively demands that they should 
minister to those hopes mainly by a vigorous cul- 
tivation of the advantages the Gree 


By organising and perfecti nicipal 
ecting mu 

institutions, by fostering 4 enterprise, 
by giving security to capital, by developing 

culture, by 2 up the country by lines 
of intercommunication, by sweeping the public 
offices clear of political corruption, and by ee 
free and unrestricted play to the beat qualities o 
Greek citizens, they will best prepare the way 
for that territorial expansion for which the 
country longs, and will make all things ready for 
that period, whic 2 be far distant, when 
it will suit the policy of the great European 
Powers to cease from their vain attempte to 
bolster up the growing decrepitude of the sick 
man“ at Constantinople. Greece has before her 
a noble future—but she must steadily fit herself 
for it, instead of prematurely and incontinently 
making a snatch at it. ‘Thessaly, and Epirus, 
and the Ionian Isles, are destined to be hers if 
she can patiently wait for them, deserve them, 
and abide the issue of irrepressible tendencies. 
She will be thwarted and 1 es no doubt 
—most of all, we fear, by our own Foreign Office 
—but it will yet remain within her reach to train 
herself to take, when the time is ripe, a position 


among the nationalities of Europe worthy of her 
ancient fame. 


Speculation is already busy with conjectures 
as to the royal family from which the future 
sovereign and dynasty of the little kingdom will 
be selected. Prince Alfred of England, Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, the French Princes now in exile, and the 
young Prince Ypsilanti of Greece, have been 
severally nawed and their respective merits and 
demerits discussed. It is early days yet to broach 
so delicate a pg iis, pe | speaking, is it 
the business of foreigners at all. It is not yet 
certain that Greece will retain the monarchical 
form of Government—and if she do, it is to be 
hoped that her choice of a sovereign will not be 
influenced by foreign intrigue, dictated by foreign 
expectations, or ventured upon without an ex- 
clusive reference to her own idiosyncracy and 
wants. If the policy of nou-intervention be pur- 
sued towards her, as we trust it will be, she will 


in this nineteenth alf im- 
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have before he he redem 7 
of her — ow er — — Thee reserved for a professedly Christian | degradation which are the inevitable outcome of 


she may have wisdom | Power | te holf } ; 
to make the most of her o 4 ity is our ordinah — * A. is Bur v h. slavery, ype though it should bring us an ample 
heartiest wish, as it will be, we make little doubt, | one of our counties set apart for the breeding b supply of cotton. 
of every intelligent and educated Englishman. men and women, to be sold away at any time of — | 
life to our colotries to gratifyuns lust or cupidity 

— —— of settlers thers. Is not the very idea e too SIdHT-SRRING. 
| revolting to be hinted at? Yet of such infamy Wage 1 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERATION, | is Virginia the soene all the yenr round: Ney, . Conan is the appetite of whi’ da e t 
slavo-breeding is in stil part of the syster: |‘ mess. of gratiGiention—a strong appetite, bak 
Waat do N gag really know of the great of slavery; and, according to the otie-sided | unless very discreetly mauaged, very easily jaded. 
Slave Power that is knocking at the door views Christian Englishmen have been mo- lt is, nevertheless, very common—herdly anything 
European Cabinets to claim admission to the mentarily betrayed into by concealed partisans more so—for curiosity to be fed with sight-seeing 
broth ood of nations? Next to nothing, we of slavery, the fact that this slave-breeding State much after the sume fashion as the Esquimaux are 

imagine. They have seen one side of the picture has been visited as it were by the scourge of | said to | : 
? 91 said to be crammed with blubber by their squa yu, 

eaven, and that manythousands of het rig des who—so the stor —when their lords have 
the Seceders—see that their of ovilrminded ated bloody nch, i to be moaned | weet te veluatacy principle in devouring the 
e - * ‘ ; 

ers—see that t 0 Ae e to be moaned coveted food, lay them on their backs, fill their 


dn —_ 


yo ag ere ) ths with a | 1, carefull d 
4 0 r. Stephens, the President of t months with a ast morsel, carefully pare down fa, 
mp to the conclusion that the South has 22 federation, spoke With literal truth os he | che lips the'outslde qurplusage, and leave thom until 
: , fit ribed slavery us its“ corner-stone.“ The sleep, suction, and digestion have sufficiently done 
nation. Bat before we can safely décide in | Constitution it has adopted is expressly designed their work to enable them to exchange the passive 
po a 1 0 * to or the organisa- to give a m . of er +s the plave-ho lers, for the active mood. We laugh at the savages—but 
b Ape int dat 93 — 4 © may 5 us be every article of the pact a | this really our own manner of proceeding with a view 
3 impression op the like, | new nation accepts as an axiom that the slave ig | to gratify curiosity is often little better. We mak 
Ithood of the Sogth ever settling inta g te . "That principle is inwrought in the | provisi 1 10 ik i eee 
ane. e "Th ee e ee eee. unlimited. 
. eee tes mhnnitae plan 8 koe 
though not probably arg ag pg slumber, j property qualification, but it confers upon the Wm Noy, mara--we antaahimiye plan a We- 
slavery as It is, and must be, they know but little, | slave-holders three votes for every five slaves he osssion of feasts extending over two or three weaks 
Nearly à generation has pase singe emanolpa- | possesses. The result of this provision is that f month, during which we load the appetite with 
tion was aire in all our British hn 1 the 100,000 odd slave-holders oF the Confederate | uch heaps of novelties that the mind is surfeited 
and twen 4 millions nobly paid to wipe out. the | States will possess 2,112,069 votes in addition to | With them, and that which we intend to minister to 
i slavery. Yet we are loth to believe their own. And when it is borne in mind that pleasure becomes a bore and a burden. Enough,” 
that the love of freedom and of justige does not | an tet 22 proportion of the free men of saye the proverb, is as good as a test — but in 
exist among us, and that Englishmen would the South ate dependent upon the slave-aris- Visio i > it 
wilfolly do an irreparable Wrong to a down- | toetacy, it must be admitted that in this case the our previsionary arrangements for pan, it is 
trodden race by giving their national support to democratic th is a figment, and that the with the ut most difficulty that we bring ourselves fo 
a dominant one, IT they err they err, we|South fs practically an all-powerful oligarchy of | Bold | enangh | 
. he ignorance or disregard of momentous | slave-owners. It is superfltious to say that there O, the pleasures~-O, the miseries, of sight-secing ! 
facts which their lead public instructors take is no “abolition sentimentalism” about this When the mind is unclouded, the desire keen, the 
care to keep concealed from view. At the risk | unique constitution. Article I., section 9, pro- Smee fresh, and the nerves are all alive with healthy 
of repetition—and may be of offence—we take | vides as follows :— energy, with what a relish do we take in the rich 
04 
leave to state a few of them, | No bill of attainder, ex past facto law, or law | and vitied provision which the goodness of — 
The free 8 of the eleven ed | DENYING OR IMPAIRING THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY | Creator, or th ius of h d 
States is 5,581,649, a number unquestionably | 1N SLAVES, SHALL BE PASSED.” : tifi sti 7 og Be Naps Pe etic re 
Jarge enough per se to entitled to indepen-| We would Invite the attention of those who fi . 1 * eee 
detice.* The peculiarity and gravity of the entertain the iden that the South is merel rr 
case is that these five and a- half million | putting up with glavery as an evil to be — qnisite or more profitable than those which result 
of men demand the right of keeping and eventually got rid of, to this fundamen dum patting thought aed feeling in ding contact 
in 1 bondage another three- 7 postulate. ot a. thou 3 hint 1 tal with objects of which, although we may have heard 
a-half million of men, He such claim gradual emancipation! It is all precisely in ac, | Cough in the way of verbal description or general 
3 has been made upon the civilised world | cordance with the sentiments expressed by every | umour bo rouse our curiosity, we know nothing dis- 
19 — Peng cay 3 ity is oye too, that Southern authority. To make assurance 008 tinotly. Of course, the tone of our enjoyment, in all 
denice without n hi Yor th e for in 4 Lt other *. ge provide for the free “ transit such cases, will correspond, to some extent, with 
uu the Amden 0 10 Tor t. sojourn of citizens” with their slaves and the nature of the objects from a first intimate 
¥ ) nion expressly on the other property in the several States of the Con- ith which it is derived 
grout that 1 was in danger. The federation, and for the prompt delivery of all re 
ut is ting for the right of making its own fugitive slaved t ‘eis Owners, So that these tent, also, with the susceptibility which culture has 
laws and for securing its independent freedom. | pedple have, with one or two other alterations— imparted to the mind. But, supposing the objects 
But it is rr fighting for the unrestricted power | prolonging the Presidency to six years, and 1 ————— 
of suspending all law and all freedom in the case | making the tenure of office b ms oyés d we feel in making, as it were, personal acquaintance 
of miore than one-third of the entire population. | pendent on behaviour vig Bin 15 ied with them, whatever they may be, is  siga as well 
The arguments urged by the Confederates are the constitution they have, because they Gace an 4 menns of ‘healthy mental life. The man who 
logteally unassailable. To deny freedom to one-| beaten at the poll, repudiated only that cares nothing for sight-seeing is generally a man 
third of a nation would be monstrous and inde- they have taken care that slaver f toe f N 1 
fensible. But when it fs contended that pat simple, shall be, as it never was rere. 
third is an inferior race, incapable of being | zoned on its front, We ask again whether it is — erg n 
free, and that the negro “must be ber downright delusion to suppose that the very car errno <6 Gaby: Se. 60: mica, On Yao. nepep OF: HIRED, 
down, otherwise e will be a rebellious and | dinal feature of the separate beganiaation af the sibility 70 exaoting, da to overshadow, or, we might 
dangerous subject,” the Southern theory is South will besurrendered to diplomatic pressure more’ properly say, perhaps, swallow up in light, ol! 
. to be consistent with the facts. i! If not, then when this rabble rout L „ lenser intevente-~but, in general, we take it, on utter 
— civilised world prepared to endorse that mainly of slaveholders, slave-breeders, slave. ineapacity for takiog delight in sight-seeing is as 
eory ! If 80, it is re ared to recognise as a | catchers, slave-auctioneers, overseers of slaves, | morbid a symptom in regard to the mind as an in- 
* men who, in their fundamental constita- | and “mean” whites to whom labour is a de ’ | difference to food is in regard to the body. We have 
pga bron * Fetter as. commit dation, and whose highest ambition is to n known men stroll for the first time through some of 
tber titan ile e 4 n en ben e , omer * 1 nations and asks for the loveliest scenes of nature without oaring to divert 
eny them social and family Ba, ad declan, | clvillded’ w orld in the seat Of beatae re the | their attention, even for a moment, from the pro- 
in the face of the world that three millions and | hesitate to comply, or striu dr e ‘a 55 * with whieh theiz benia chanced ad the time ip 
a half of men, created in the image of God, are | conditions that will bring the es syste it herr 
to be bed 4 W live stock. a speedy end. Jstem to centration in the presence of outward attractions 
This is no going to an age of barbarism. he consolidation of this h has ever, to our knowledge, vindicated itself by its 
Tt is a E unique and portentous social pheno- | ration is to be Ne the Ne results, And, on the other hand, some of the beat 
8 tban the bite est age hag evolved.| whites themselves. In those vast regi men whom it has been our good fortune to have met 
ven the darkest period of the world’s history | tend Norfolk . ond OR | is | Recah 
has bioduced story | tending orfolk to New Orleans, the white, | With are among the keenest appreciators of sigh 
as uced nothing that will compare with it | unless h f : * a) gore it! 
for abnegation of all AR Drindiples amt thes that unless he be a slaveowner, is an interloper. delighting, if they can do so without neglect of felt 
ap ghee og cage Sal Peli gy Sopa pg ad pou py lull Alara ghar gli Bs 
aoe Rag Bec gO ME eee feat 
CCF 
gence 14 valour, think what that sympathy and by the confession of some 7 Pg n 
— 1 Did the most barbarous | notorious of the Confederate leaders, a country But the appetite for sight-seeing, like every other 
1 „ Mgt Rig upon the device of large as Europe will not suffice their purposes. appetite of onr nature, will yield us gratification 
pot al — W th bgt 80 purely a They must have ping which none may be only as it is reasonably treated. We cannot gorge 
— 1 — we. 2 edt werf AA n bt and carved * f- a-d tates, an the coun- | it with impunity. It resents being overfed. di- 
keep him ia the condition of a well-fed’ ox? Grete nd or pie leeren L. 


* This is the actual white tion of the seceded be with all its hateful appurtenances. These | gestion of the body. No more pitiable creature can 


la 
Sta where, of conrse, ¢ 116 “ch ” undless tracts are already set a b 
4 ing. We observe * his — — Slave Power not for the honest toll of in 4. hay be found on earth than a man who ean be truly de- 
— 2 * Boon, Mr. Mason has the ofronter to dent settlera, but for gangs of slaves out of peribed as blasé. And yet, we often lay ourselves 
1 1 as belonging to the Southern Whose sweat their indolent masters are to live out for sight-seeing, as if in defiance of all the limi- 
number is attained by io- | Notwithstanding the false halo that mili tary tations by which we might know, and ought to 


eluding not only four millions of slay 
population of Dela Ken slaves, but 1 dt success has thrown around the Confederates, | know, that our powers are bounded. Country 


. tucky, : . 
seed a none of which § 1 — yet we must permitted to say that we cannot con- Cousins come up to town for a fortnight's recreation, 
South. nion » OF are in en 1 possession of the temple with complacency an indefinite exten- 7 London cits rush off from the eleven months’ 
| sion of the ruffianism, immorality, and social | drudgery of business to the continent—very natural, 


omestic jnstitu- | many maladies and as intense wretehedness as indi- 
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THE NONCONFORMIST, 


and very wise arrangements. Bat into that fort- 
night or month they commit the mistake of attempt- 
ing to crowd the sight-seeing of a year. They 
fancy that it is making the best of their chance—as 
if a man long deprived of animal food should feel 
himself bound to eat up a whole baron of beef at a 
single sitting. On they go from sight to sight, from 
gallery to gallery, from town to town, without 
pause, fearful lest they should lose time, and miss 
something which they have previously settled in 
their minds they would like to see. O, the weari- 
ness of it! But this is not the worst. After a 
while, a very little while, the mind refuses to take 
pleasure in the food that is thus inconsiderately 
crammed into its organ of receptivity. The brain 
gets clouded—the nerves suffer from the reaction of 
too prolonged and continuous an excitement. All 
sights, however varied, sink to the same low level 
of dulness. No nutriment can be got out of them— 
not even a variation of taste. You see, and you do 
not see. The outward organ conveys a true image 
to the mind, but the mind cares not to take cognisance 
of it—is bored by it—would fain put it aside. You 
go on, perhaps, until all sights lose their indivi- 
duality, run into one another in strange, unnatural 
mixtare, and the resalt of your labour—in all other 
respects real enough is a oonfused dream in which 
everything is misplaced, but nothing surprises. 

The effect is as bad as the process itself is disap- 
pointing. The over-gorged sight-seer goes back to 
his ordinary occupation with a fit of feverish reat- 
leseness from which it takes him long to recover— 
from which, indeed, in some cases, there is no 
thorough recovery. The seeds of some of our worst 
habits are sometimes sown during a Saturnalian 
period of sight-seeing. A sort of incurable mental 
indigestion turns all wholesome food to acidity, and 
deranges first the functional action, and ultimately 
the very organism, of the soul, The elasticity of its 
powers is destroyed. The glow of health will not 
return. A miserable apathy overspreads the feel - 
ings. The man can relish nothing—not even his 
daily pursuits, This, we say, is sometimes the 
effect of overloading, as we have described, a 
natural and, in itself, harmless appetite for novelties, 
But where it falls short of this, as in most instances, 
happily, it does, it is still mischievous, It reverses 
the very object which should be the primary one of 
all recreation. It does not recreate, but it increases 
exhaustion, It makes an impolitic demand upon, 
instead of sensibly adding to, our stock of vitality— 
and no condition lays us so open to the temptation 
of evil or to the pressure of demoralising influences, 
as that of depressed energies. It is the typhoid 
form of moral disease. 

We have a strong suspicion that the International 
Exhibition of this year has been the innocent 
occasion, in consequence of the excess of sight-seeing 
to which it has conduced, of much that will here- 
after prove to be evil, Let us not be misunderstood 
as disapproving of that splendid comparative and 
competitive Art-display. We have not the least 
misgiving as to its highly beneficial influence on the 
material and civilising interests of society. It has 


been an open and beautifully illustrated volume, | d 


every separate chapter of which, probably, has been 
found rich in instruction to all whose special occupa- 
tion or pursuits gave them special interest in study- 
ing its contents. It has, no doubt, exercised a wide 
and powerful influence, also, in refining the general 
taste, and in cultivating natural susceptibility to the 
beauty of form, colour, and artistic combination. 
These are its legitimate uses, and these, we have 
every reason for believing, it has largely promoted. 
But what advantage was ever offered to human 
nature, which human nature has not been prone to 
abuse? We cannot help thinking that there has 
been a large number of psople who, merely as sight- 
seers, and without being in the least aware of the 
mischief they were doing themselves, have from ex- 
cess, not so much of self-indulgence as of self-de- 
lusion, laid the foundation of moral injuries such as 
will require a considerable lapse of time, and pretty 
severe discipline, to enable them to over get. It 
would be beyond the power of mortal ken to trace 
out all such evil results as they will make their 
appearance in British homes—but could the investi- 
gation be pushed to its utmost limite, we fear it 
would reveal, in the case of all who have trespassed 
far beyond the bounds of moderation, a palpable, if 
not a permanent, deterioration of moral tone, and a 
lassitude and listlessness which will visibly tell, and 
very unhappily too, upon the duties of the year. 
There is but little thought given, in these days, to 
the proper nature and wise regulation of the mind. 
People are very apt to imagine that if their modes of 
recreation be justifiable in themselves, and cast in an 
intellectual mould, they can hardly have too much 
of them, Nay, there are some who, from mistaken 


apprehensions, 
higher elements of their natere, to drag their jaded 
faculties through new courees of sight-seeing, so long , 


regard it asa duty they owe to the 


as it is of the right kind, even at the expense of 
great weariness and self-sacrifice, both of body and 
of mind. It is a profound mistake. It causes a 
surfeit of the best things of life. “ Always leave off 
eating with an appetite” is the old medical maxim. 
% Always leave off sight-seeing with a zest for more” 
is a lesson equally worthy of being enunciated. To 
take more than can be assimilated without sensible 
uneasinées is in itself an evil, and is the prolific 
parent of evils, whether the food be material or 
mental, It is a law which will be found to pervade 
every department of human being. Solomon re- 
cognised it when he said, Much study is a weari- 
ness to the flesh.” 
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Foreign und Colonial. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
THE WAR ON THE POTOMAC. 


General Stuart, with a force of some 3,000 Confede- 
rates, had again crossed the Potomac at Hancock 
into Maryland. They pushed forward across the 
country, and on the 10th occupied M and 
Chambersburg, in Pennsylvania, which towns sur- 
rendered on the conditions that private property 
should be respected, but that public property would 
be removed or destroyed. General Stuart anbse- 
quently recroseed the Potomac at Edward's Ferry 
into Virginia, carrying pre Races horses and 
quantities of boots and clothing taken in Pennsy . 
vania, During this successful raid in Pennsylvania, 
the Confederates passed entirely round the army of 
the Potomac. The Confederates private 
houses, bat tore up the railway tracks, and 
a considerable amount of Government property along 
their route. General Pleasanton lays the blame of 
the escape of the Confederates on General Stoneman. 

A portion of General M‘Clellau’s army has 
advanced from Harper’s Fe 
Charlestown, in — a continuin 
ite advance two miles beyond Charlestown. Gene 
M‘Clellan’s head-quarters are at Charlestown. 
The Confederate pickets retreated before the Federal 
advance, slight skirmishing occurring along the 
route. The main body of the Confederates occupy a 
position extending from Bunker's Hill to the She- 
nandoah River. Another division of General 
M ‘Clellan’s army advanced to Shepherdstown ; but, 
meeting the Confederates in force, retreated. 

Washington despatches of the 15th inat. say it is 
now evident that a considerable Confederate force 
has moved in the direction of Centreville. This 
movement is thought to be only a feint to ocoupy 
the Federals in advance, and cover the retreat of 
the main body of the Confederate army down the 
Shenandoah Valley towards Gordonsville, 


THE WAR IN THE WEST. 

General Buell officially reports that an engagement 
occurred at Perrysville on the 8th inst., lasting from 
ten a.m. till dark. The enemy was re bat 
not without some momentary advantage on the left. 
The main body of the enemy fell back in the direc- 
tion of Harrodsburg. General Buell adds: —“ Our 
loss is probably pretty heavy, including valuable 
officers,” 

Private despatches received in Louisville report 
that another severe battle had been fought between 
Harrodsburg and Danville, Kentucky. The same 
espatches assert that the Federals have captured 
1,000 prisoners, and that the Confederates were re- 
treating to Camp Dick Robinson. It is ramoured 
that the Confederate General Bragg was killed. 

The Federal General Dumont has captured two 
pieces of artillery and 150 Confederates at Versailles, 
Kentucky. The Confederates have captured a large 
2 of Federal waggons and 500 Federals at 

rankfort, Kentucky. 

It is stated that the fighting at Corioth on the 3rd 


and 4th inst. was very severe. The Confederates | T 


succeeded in reaching the main public square of 
Corinth, but new batteries were opened upon them 
and they retreated. The Federal pursuit was 
continued as far as Ripley, Mississippi. The 
Federals will establish their head-quarters at 
Rienzi, issiesippi, instead of Coriutb. The 
Southern 3 acknowledge the defeat of the 


Confederates at Corinth, and estimated their loss N 


at 5,000. 


The latest despatches say that the Confederates 
were demoralised, that they have abandoned eleven 
guos, which they had spiked, and lost 2,000 
prisoners, | ) 

The further pursuit of the Confederates from 
Corinth has been relinquished. 

Nashville is reported to be entirely surrounded by 
the Confederates. On the 11th, they demanded the 
surrender of the city. The demand was refused. It 


produced, equal in atrocity\ and barbarism 
to this proclamation. 

Nashville pers assert that the Federals are con- 
centrating a large force at Fort Donnelson, with the 
2 of clearing that portion of Tennessee of 
rebels. 5 


„ and has occupied’ 


navigation 


ri pi, and concludes by mak. 
appeal to the people to desist from a 
only, after greater sacrifices, 
peace, 
THE COMING BLECTIUONA, 

The elections in Pennsylvania, Onio, Indiana, Illi- 
noise, and Iowa, were to take place on the:l4th ivst. | 
It is believed that those of the important State df 
Pennaylvania are decidedly in favour of the Repeb- 
licans ; but in New York and other States they do 


not come off till the N. of November. 
At the Demooratio vention of Massachu- 
setts, resolutions were read u 


stand by the Constitution ; re 
of the governors; eulogisin 
regretting that the President b 
tion order and 


ing a v 
war which, he says, can 
terminate in a treaty of 


but not decided. The Convention adjourned in 1 
confusion, without either adopting the resolations or 
nominating a State ticket. ee apart som 


At a large Democratic ratification meeting, held 


war oconstitationally ; emuing President Lu- 
coln’s emancipation proclamation, aud denouneiiig 
the suspension of the writ of Habeas Curpas. The 
Republicans were as a party advocating 
revolution. A letter from General Scott to Me. 
Seward, dated March, 1861, was read. Ia this 
letter General Soott said that the only 7 

a 


to President a 1 0 on Ras ges ) 
promise proposed „ Crittenden, or to attem 
the conquest of the tenth, which was 1 
three years with 300, 000 men, under 


, Wolfe, and Hoche, bat at « 
cost of blood and treasure. But the 


refugee reported that, on 
ag he noti try peuple 
a u the Confederate army. 

ing in ichmond at 125 per cent. premium. 

The Richmond Examiner says the public mini is 
filled with! gloom and ope iret. 
in his week’s marching fighting have bven eaur- 
mous. The Confederate Surgeou-General reports 
that 100,000 sick and wounded have pone — 
the Richmond hospitals alone. On this subject 
special correspondent of the Datly Newe says :— 

Those rapid dashes of Jackson’s, brilliant as they un- 
doubtedly are, are made at an incredible cost in men. 
His oommissariat is wretched ; means of transport none; 
clothing ragged, and filthy beyond description; and 
every time he outmancouvres Hanks or Pope, he leaves 
nearly as many on the roadside as he loses in the field. 
his of course not only heighteus the credit of his 
exploits, but makes the final result all the more certain. 
The South cannot supply its generals with the raw ma- 
terial in the shape of recruits much longer, The calling 
out of all males above thirty-five and under forty-five 
tells its own tale. These are the last resources and the 
poorest. If the young cannot stand the wear and tear 
of these Virginian campaigns, the old certainly will soon 
succumb, and I am satisfied there will, eveu if the 

orth achieve no decided successes, be no Southern 
army wortby the name in the field by next spring, aud 
few able-bodied men left to form one. 

A resolution has been introduced in the Conlodo - 
rate Congress authorising the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase or impress 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton ata fixed price, and aleo to send agents to 
Europe to sell this cotton. The resolution also pro- 
poses the repeal of all laws prohibiting the export 
of cotton from ports occupied by the evemy When 
such cotton is purchased by foreign Governments or 


r 

Richmond Inquirer affirms that President 
Lincoln issued bis emancipation proclamation. in 
anticipation that foreign nations would interfere, and 
thus afford him: an apology for terminating the war, 
and calls for the removal of all slaves from the 
border by military force as a measure of precsution, 
It also advocates the employment of slaves by 
Government in the interior of the country, with fur 
wages to the owners. 

COMMODORE WILKES AT BERMUDA, | ! 

Friday with the report that Commodore Wilkes, of 
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the steamer Gladiator, just 
sends a statement to the 


the 7th, at 4 p. m., in the 
dnd a Rig BF three and 
land hailed by the Sonoma 
* I did. I was then 
to go, on which I saw = 
taken off, and on e 
, quarters. 


E31 


. lawfal for it thy get 
the 


Bermudian waters, 


to put 4 stop to the irregular trade with the 


F e 0 adeben, Baryt MM 
r He 


hence will be sent to aby quarter where Sir 
n ne may deem their — neoestary. 


were, it is said, ordered out befors the reosipt 
of the above news. 
THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


The Daily News haa uow a special correspondent 


Ameri d in his first letter from New York he 
Een elend fo the probable effect of Prealdent Lin. 
ooln’s emancipation proclamation :— 


. 1 11 
slavery ; unless are pr or within 
| oh experience has shown that the slaves are too 
— too V to ise, or even fay. gin ruse of 
0 to the an v 0 „ immense, 
be 2 de dee 6 ect to the war, 
bi a line of action to the Federal 
of them has dealt with slavery 
ces or opinions might lead. While 
Hunter, in was enlieting negroes as soldiers, 
‘Halleck, in the West, was driving them from his lines 
2 the point of the bayonet. The order issued by the 
latter general when before Corinth, 1 g negroes 
enter his camp, and thus cutting off his main souroe 
as to the enemys movements, was a 
example of the folly into which the negro- 
lead 1 in oth tolerably sen- 
e 
the war it 


it not 


er 
„, the edict does make the 
truth and in deed an immense 


in its relations to negroes, 


wn raid on a d scale. 
advanced the 1 have 
field of 
3 

ma on 

sd Peninst the 
Potomac, have 


3 This war has assumed 
hunting expedition. Of vio- 


: few; negroes ‘ 
he * impossible to say, nor that a 
The loss, however, of so valuable 


| rot the State min ai * — 


in the 


their o be true, we 
when ere are bound 
m freedom wherever they 


7 
Subeta 

ths ago, it is doubtful if 
d have acknowledged that 
able en to require 

ut the burst energy dis- 
tes since M‘Clellan left the 
abolitionists of nearly all the 
General Lee has the con- 
he has been a more effleient 
Beecher or Phillips ever was, 


The following extract from a leading article in the 
Morning Star conteins some interesting information 
progress of abolition in the South: 


| New Orleans comes a remarkable confirmation, 
‘from quite an opposite source, of the statements mad 
General Neal Dow. The special correspouden 
ow York Democratic paper describes slavery in and 
around the city as extinct—poascefully and happily 
superseded. In less than two years the 
tion of Southern inde rn 
ment of free coloured men is marching up and down the 
of the capital 2 Slave ee Ne * 
. . consta ; keeping order in the v y 
here the have been Nel and oppfesed as a 
the dolt and the savage. There are other 


‘ 


175 tion 


endea- | cherished instita 


one 


the high seas, may lead toa declaration 


too, 


in ; 
workmen, they desired to do no more w 
could help without adequate remuneration ; 
and they asked for intervention with their masters to 
promope this object. The request was granted, and all 
he negroes on that plantation are now working as hired 
labourets. The New Orleans masters are also coming 
round to the peteeption that slavery has its ineon- 
veniences—at least in the great cities. iy | openly 
declare that the whole of the black population should be 
rem outside of the limits, and kept only as agrical- 
Sta aie taht neue wate ta 
ish and incredible pretence 
the are Aueh and faithful oreaburés——thit 
pe affection binds them firmly to the householils 
which they are domesticated—and that on the planta- 
are happy in their contented ignorance of sity 
vices, Household slavery is found impossible of miain- 
tenaficé 80 soon as the means of escape are presented 
and we . see that the ** 3 re * 
opportunit olaiming wages. in every district oo- 
ä by "Federal forces the city slaves enlisted in 
— ta, and the field-hands exchange into 
the ranks: labourers, sla have slipped 
out of existence through half the Southern territories 
before the slave-owners have accomplished the inde- 
pendence by whieh they thought to perpetuate their 
on. 


| * MISGRLLANEOUS, 
Nee captured a battery on the St. 
iver, Flori 
ent. 


and cut off the retreat of a 
Georgia regimen 


A alight e ment has occurred near Suffolk, 
Virginia, 9 Confederates were driven across 
Blackwater River. 

A Federal brig. has been chased by a Confederate 
steamer, supposed to be the Ovieto, in the Gulf of 


Mexico. 


A fleet of mortar-vesselg and gunboats had left 
Pensacola for Galveston, with a view, it was sup- 
posed, of attacking that place, : 

According to the New York Times, the Federal 
forces on the Potomac now number nearly a quarter 

m 


of i 
| inhabitante of Norfolk are short of provisions. 
Reports from Cairo of the 14th state that Ssore- 
tary Stanton had telegraphed to General Tuttle to 
send no more contrabands into Illinois uatil farther 


The Triennial Convention of the American Churoh 
ig now in session in New York, minus the Southern 
bishops and delegates. There have been some very 
animated debates already on the great question of the 
dey, and the Convention have adopted resolutions, 
ac nowledging 1 duty 5 1 defend their 
country in the great struggle in which it is e d 
for the B. ee of our beloved Union.“ m 

The Federal Government has abandoned or tem- 

rarily suspended the negro colonisation scheme. 
The isters of the Central American Republics 
had protested against the scheme being carried out 
in Central America. 

General M‘Clellan has issued a congratulatory 
general order to the troops for their conduct in the 
battles of South Mountain and Antictam. He states 
that the Federal triumph is evidenced by the capture 
of fourteen guns, 15,000 stand of arms, and 6,000 


prisoners, 
The draft in New York has been postponed till 


‘after the elections. 


General Butler has officially announced that no 
lea of neutrality will be received from native in- 
abitants of New Orleans; that all refusing to take 

the oath of allegiance are enemies of the United 
States, and must send their names and a list of their 
property to the Provost-Marshal. Many slave- 
owners were hastening to take the oath in fear of 
the emancipation proclamation. 

The tary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, has 
been seriously ill, but is now better. 

The news of the abandonment of Winchester by 
the Confederates is not confirmed. 

Mr. Mason, the * ok the Confederate 
Government in England, has emerged from the 
obscurity into which he bad fallen by writing a 
letter in reply to one from Mr, Boon, givin his 
opinion as to the effect of the recognition of the 
South on the continuance of the war. After some 
general observations on the right of governments to 


ise new powers, he expresses a belief that the 
recognition of the South would remove the delusion 
still prevailing in the North that the Union may be 
restored, It would also show that in the opinion of 
Europe the rebellion was at an end, and in ite place 
an independent State had arisen. The war cou'd 


not long be maintained when it was conducted 
against an acknowledged political power. 


(Per Jubal, vid Quebec and Londonderry.) 
NxwW York, Oct, 18. 
Another division of M‘Clellan’s army has crossed 
the Potomac at Shepherdstown Ford, and advanced 
towards Smithfield, discovering the enemy in heavy 
foroe, but meeting with no resistance, 
The cavalry of this division afterwards formed a 


7 junction with M‘Clellan at Charlestown. 


Skirmishing continues between Buell's army 
and the rear of the Confederate army iu Kentucky. 

Buell is pressing forward, but no serious fighting 
has oocurred since the Perrysville battle. 

An engagement has occurred at Black water River, 
beyond Suffolk, in Virginia. The result is unknown. 

The New York Herald says the fact that the Con- 
federate screw-steamer Alabama has never been in 
American waters, but only in British waters, or on 
against 

for acts committed by a vessel having no 

other stamp of nationality than British. 
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The result of the Peunsylvanian election is net 
decidedly known. 

The Confederate steamer Blander has been chased 
ashore by Federal steamers six miles westward of 
Havaonah. The crew of the Blander firéd her cargo, 
which consisted of cotton. 

Rumours were current at Havannah that fourteen 
Cosifederate steamers were at Mobile. Fears were 

tertained for the steamer Matanzas, which left 

avannah for New York at the beginning of October, 
he a large amount of specie, and has not since been 
eard of, 


| FRANCE. ont 

Aceerding to La France, now the great Imperialist 
15 Mell as Ultramontane authority, M. de Sartiges, 
he nec Ambassador at the Italian Court, will 
request the Italian Government to give its adhesion 
to thé plan of reconciliation between Italy and the 
Papacy, which Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne has 
| instructed to support in Rome. Tais plan, in 
con 2 with the published letter of the Emperor, 
consiste of the guarantee of the Pontifical territory 
by the European Powers. 

Tue Emperor is said to have assured Persigny and 
Fould that there is nothing reactionary in his pre- 

t poliey respecting Italy, hut he had refused to 
take any hurried step with regard to Rome. 


ITALY. 

The Parliament meets on the 16th of next month. 
According to the Morning Star, Hatazzi will appeal 
to the Parliament to sustain bim in a policy resem- 
bling that which Piedmont foilowed after Novara— 
that of consolidation, internal progress, and patient 
determination to await and seize any favourable 
opportunity. If the Parliament should not agree to 
support the Minister, an appeal to the country will 
then take place, and a new Parliament will be 
elected, It is said that the Neapolitan Deputies 
have resolved to impeach the Ministry for the illegal 
imprisonment of Mordini and others. The general 
opititon at Naples is, that Parliament will pass a 
vote of confidence in the Cabinet. 

It is thought not impossible that the Government 
will propose that Naples shall be the seat of Govern- 
ment pro. tem, 

On Monday Victor Emmanuel held a review of 
12,000 men in the Champ de Mars, Turin. His 
Majesty was enthusiastically cheered by the large 
crowd assembled on the occasion. Similar reviews 
are to be held at Milan, Bologna, Parma, Piacenza, 
Alessandria, wid Genoa. 

Favourable intelligence has been received with 
respect to the suppression of brigandage. In all 
places the brigands are surrendering themselves to 
the authorities, 

It is ramoyred that M. Drouyn de Lhuys has pro- 
oed the revocation of the vote of the Italian Par- 
iament which declared Rome the capital of Italy. 

The Turin papers say that no Ministry would be 
possible in Italy which would permit any mutilation 
of the national programme. 

Wednesday being the anniversary of the union of 
the Southern provinces with the Northern portion of 
the Italian kingdom, fétes were held in the principal 
towns. The cities were illuminated, public alms 
— ag to the poor, and other popular rejoicings 

The deputation appointed to convey the gift of the 
Romans to the Queen of Portugal has delivered the 
following address to King Victor Emmanuel: 

Sire, — Our fellow-citizens will view, in the honour 
which your Majesty confers by receiving us, a new 
roof that force still keeps you far from Rome. But we 

ow that your heart is with us. Rome suffers indig- 
nantly, but confides in your Majesty’s word. In every 

event you will find in her people the energetic desire 
that justice may be done to Italy. 

The King thanked the Roman deputation in his 
daughter’s name, and is said to have acknowledged 
that serious difficulties had recently arisen in regard 
to the Roman question, but declared that no obstacle 
should prevent the realisation of the unity of Italy 
or discourage either himeelf or his people. 


PRUSSIA, | 

The King of Prussia continues to receive depu- 
tations and to complain to them of the comments 
of the seditious press, of the invasion of democracy, 
and of the ingratitude which bis best intentions 
encounter, In the last address which has been 
published, his Majesty persists in representing the 
re-organisation of the army as the real point of the 
conflict. His Majesty determinedly closes his eyes 
to the constitutional question. The deputies, on the 
other hand, receive ovations and addresses not only 
from their constituents, but from all parts of 
Germany. 

These deputations, pretending to know more than 
the representatives of the people, are likely to lead 
the King into error. He replied as follows to the de- 
putations from Hirschberg and Schonau:- 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the sentiments you have 
uttered. I am aware that the doctrines which you have 
designated as deceptive have not been acquiesced in by 
the larger part of the nation. I refer you, ina general 
way, to the answers I have already made to numerous 
deputations which have given utterance to the same 
sentiments as yourselves, 1 am satisfied that these sen- 
timents will be re-echoed more and more, and that you 
will endeavour to disseminate them as much as you can. 

The rigorous treatment to which the press has 
lately been subjected bas produced its effect. Many 
journals prefer silence to observations by which they 
might be compromised. 

) The demi-official paper at Berlin states that very 
shortly the means prescribed by public duty and 


conscience will be employed in order at the begin - 
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ning of the next Session, to effect a definitive oonsti- 
tutional solution of the question at issue, to restore 
to the country entire peace in the interior, and to in- 
sure the undisturbed development of our constitu- 
tional institutions. 

The President of the Council, Herr von Bismark- 
Schönhausen, has left for Paris. 


DENMARK. 

Advices from Copenhagen speak of a projept 
formed by the King of giving a special German 
governor of the Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg, 
go as to deprive the Germanic Confederation of ts 
. — for interfering in the internal affairs of the 

gdom. 


GREECE. 
INSURRECTION : ABDICATION OF KING OTHO, 
There has been a successful insurrection in Greece. 
The revolution began in the west. Vonitza, Mis- 
solonghi, Naupactus, and Patras rose almost imal. 
taneously, but by the 22nd the eastern parts, in- 
cluding the capital, had not joined the movement, 
Events, however, advanced quickly, On Friday, 
the 24th, the King fled, and a Provisional Goveru- 
ment was established at Athene. Otho, before 
leaving, abdicated in favour of his brother ld, 
but the viotorions revolationists would have nothin 
more to do with the Bavarians. The Provisi 
Government, in the name of the people and the 


army, has declared the dynasty of King Otho to be 


de a National Assembly has been vonvoked, 
and Greece, once more kingless and independent, is 
to decide its own future, after a generation has 
passed away amid failure and disappointment. 

Abdi Pasha has sent a strong division to occupy 
Arta, in order to repulee the Greeks, should they at: 
tempt to make an incursion into Albanian territory, 

It is asserted that the candidacy of Prince Leuch · 
tenberg to the throne of Greece is seriously spoken 
of at Athens. 

An address is being signed at Athens, calling upon 
the Tonians to unite themselves to Greece, 

The ex-King has arrived at Corfu on his way to 
Venice. 

An English war steamer has left Corfa for the 


Pirejus. It is asserted that the remainder of the 


English fleet will proceed thither. Franee ie aleo 
sending a squadron to the Grecian waters. 


MEXICO. 

General Forey arrived at Vera Cruz on the 22nd 
of September. 

It isstated from Madrid that the Conservative part 
E to replace the President by a Triumvirat 
or which they put forward Generals Comonforts 
Viduauro, and Doblado, and that President Juarez 
had taken possession of the Church property, and 
forbidden the priests to wear sacerdotal robes. 
Also that the Spanish Government has signified 
to President Juarez that they will sign no treaty 
whatever with him. 


INDIA. 

According to a Calcutta letter of Sept. 23, the 
cultivation of cotton shows such signs of revival, that 
the best authorities there and on the spot, estimate 
the value of the cotton that will next year be ex: 
ported at 250,000/. sterling, or five times the ordi- 
nary quantity. 


This is trifling Ne with Bombay, and the oom - 
pletion of the Allaha and Jubbulpore Railway four 
ears hence will take much of it to the western port. 
ut as the beginning of a reviving cotton trade it is full 
of hope. Native capitalists are entering the market 
with large sums. As examples, take the Maharajah of 
Rewah, and Kooshial Chund, the banker of Jubbulpore. 
The Maharajah was most active in our cause during the 
mutiny. His capital is half-way between Calcutta and 
Jubbulpore. He has ordered from Calcutta and Eng- 
land a arge number of gins and screws, and three times 
the breadth of land usually covered with cotton is now 
about being sown. Kooshial Chund was of immense 
assistance to us in 1857. In Banda and Culpee, and the 
neighbouring districts, he has made heavy advances to 
the cultivators for the crop which will be ready in 
February next. The same is true of the Doab, between 
the Jumna and the Ganges, and of the Agra and Nag - 
ss 1 districts. Of this reviving trade Mirzapore is the 
centre. 


Cotton, though some of it of very inferior quality, 
is pouring into Calcutta. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A bill for encouraging the practical testing of the 
experiment of the growth of cotton on a scale 
has been read a second time in the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales. 

Tus Princess ALEXaAnDRA.—The King of Den - 
mark’s birthday was celebrated the other day at 
Copenhagen by a State dinner, when the Prince 
Christian, in reply to a cheer for the Princess 
Alexandra, thanked God for the happy alliance of 
his daughter with the illustrious heir to the English 
Crown. This,“ be said, was not only an alliance 
with the son of the Queen of England, but based 
as it was, upon mutual affection, included a solid 
guarantee for the happiness of the young couple.“ 

THe EMrEROR AND YounG AMEuica.,—Walking 


the other day on the beach at Biarritz, his Majesty 


happened to meet an intelligent-looking boy about 
eight or nine years old, who took off his hat as he 
passed. The Emperor courteously returned the 
salute, and said, Are you English?” No,“ 
answered the boy very quickly, and drawing himself 
up I'm American.” Oh! American, are you? 
Well, tell me, which are you for, North or South!“ 
„% Well, father’s for the North, I believe; but I am 
certainly for the South. For which of them are you, 


Sir?“ The stroked his moustache, smil 
hesitated a little, and then said, I am for both.” 
% For both, are you? Well, that's not so easy, and 
it will please nobody.” His Majesty let the obn ver · 
sation drop, and walked on. 

ALLEGED SOUTHERN Emancipation Scueme.—It 
is said, and on authority, that the Southern 
leaders, pressed by want of men, are turning their 
thoughts to plans of ial 2 Their 
idea is to abolish the law under which a man with 
any negro blood is held to be a negro, and substitute 
as a principle that any white blood makes a man 
civilly white, provided he is in the army, They cal · 
culate that this will give them a vast body of re- 
cruits, and create ine ishable jealousy between 
the two coloured races—the mulattoes thus acting as 
buffers between the purely black and white races. — 
Spectator. 
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They were now undergoing a terrible 
lecturer) oould not but see the Divine 


petrator the 
North e- There had been 
wicked oom promises. uphold a e of man’s 
devising, God's laws were seb at nough ere mus 
be no compromise in duty. This was the lesson stern) 
tanga by the war. But let England sympathise wit 
and pray for Amerion. They beyond the sea were our 


TELEGRAPH ROUND THE WorLD.—The Paoiffo and 


Telegraph Company have ereoted their wires bet ween 
the Srissouri and the Sierra Nevade, a distance of 
1,600 miles, and thus completed the telegraphio 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacifie in 
four months and seventeen days. The compan 
have entered into an arrangement with the Em 
of Russia, by which, e they will cons 
a continuous line throagh ritish and Russian 
America, across Behring Straits, and throagh Asiatip 


and European Russia, 0 as to connegt St. Petersbur 


pa 
or 
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and Washington. This line will be 14, 

ength. Russia has already completed 3,500 m 

and collected materials for extending the wires from 
Siberia to the mouth of the Amoor, the Mississippi 
of Asiatic Russia. 
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THE REV. NEWMAN HALL ON THE 
AMERICAN STRUGGLE, 


1 


The following is the main portion of the admirab'e 
lecture of the Rev. Newman Hall delivered at Surrey 
Chapel, on America.“ The rev. lecturer briefly 
sketched the history of the United States in relation 
to the war. He then prooeeded to say :— 


The first question arising from this narrative was, Had 
the South a right to secede? This question was, of course, 
decided in the negative. The next question, ‘‘ Was the 
North justified in going to war,” was involved in reply 
to the first. If national existence were desirable, it 
should be maintained. The duty of a government was 
to execute the national laws and put down rebollion. 
It was said, They are fighting only for empire!” 
Suppose they were. Of all nations Great Britain should 
be the last to condemn this. Putting aside abstract 
peace principles, if ever a nation had a right to go to war 
for maintaining its own existence, America had this 
right. The next inquiry was, how far this war was 
waged for the suppression of slavery. The primary 
object of the North was self-preservation as a nation. 
But the occasion of the war was the long — 2 
between slavery and freedom. That controversy 
been going on for many years, The South was deter- 
mined not only to retain slavery, but extend it to the 
territories. The North, bound by the constitution not 
to interfere with the institutions of the separate States, 
were able by the constitution to legislate for the terri- 
tories, and were resolved that the virgin soil should not 
be thus polluted. The North, then, were fighting to 
prevent the spread of slavery under the constitution. 
If, above all things, they desired empire, they could 
have yielded this point to the South and at once secured 
the Union, and prevented avy war. It was also their 
hope that, by limiting the area of slavery, slavery itself 
would gradually cease. This they avowed, and we 
should give them credit for sincerity. Practically, the 
war hitherto been one of emancipation. Fugitive 
slaves fled in great numbers to the Federal army. It 
was stated that 60,000 had escaped from Missouri alone, 
and 80,000 from Virginia. Siuce the war began slavery 
had been abolished in Columbia. Compensation had 
been offered to any State which should be willing to 
emancipate its slaves. Slavery had been formally and 
for ever prohibited in the territories, and the late pro- 
clamation declared that after January 1 the slaves of all 
States remaining in rebellion should be free, But what- 
ever might be thought of the purpose of the Nortb, 
there was no doubt about that of the South. Then 
came the question, On which side should our syinpa- 
thies be enlisted?” Count Cavour, in a despatch at the 
outbreak of the war, said to the Italian Minister at 
Washington, This reserve will not prevent us from 
manifesting our sympathies for the triumph of the 
Northern cause, for their cause is the cause not only of 
constitutional liberty, but of all humanity. Christian 
Europe cannot wish success to a party which 
on its standard the preservation and extension o 
slavery.” Was Italy, just emancipated, thus to pour out 
her ungrudging sympathy, es, through so 
many centuries the chosen asylum of liberty, to appear 
indifferent? Why had there being a lack of manifested 
sympathy? We disliked the brag of some Americans, 
and insults offered to our Government. But we must 
remember that the Southern were then predomi- 
nant, and chiefly to blame. e strong — of in- 
dividuals must not be taken as a fair representation of a 
whole people. We should feel it very unfair if the 
English nation were to be judged by the opinions ex- 
pressed in some of our leading newspapers. We could 
not desire to recognise a Government whose motto and 
standard is the concentration of all villanies, The noble, 
patient, enduring workmen of Lancashire and York- 
shire would starve rather than utter a word in favour of 
slavery. The cause of negro emancipation was the cause 
of the workman all over the world. We might have 
our opinions about the expedie of the war. The 
difference of climate and interest might make us think 
that North and South could not permanently bo one. 
The extent of territory might seem an insuperable 
obstacle to +ubjection, aud enforced union would bo 
worthless. We might think that the hundreds of million. 
sterling expenied, and the hundreds of thousands of 
lives sacrificed might have been spared, for that after 
all this suffering the dismemberment of that empire was 
inevitable. We might think it would have been better 
at once for the North (o rid itself of all complicity with 


slavery by letting the South go. And we might not be 
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The leoture was listened to with the greatest at- 
tention, and the applause was frequeut and enthusi- 
astic. The lecturer has been requested to publish it. 
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THE AMERICAN WAR AND SLAVERY. 


The secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance would 
be greatly obliged if the editor of the Nonconformist 
would kindly insert or call attention to tho enolosed 
resolutions with the view of inviting to a general 
observance of Nov. 9, as indicated :— ° 


RESOLUMONS ADOPTED BY THB OONFERENOM OF THE 
16 1842. ALLIANCE, HELD IN LONDON, OCTOBER 


lved—That the fraternal onmmannicasion re- 

ceived from the Branch be affectionately acknow- 

ledged ; and tha) tp best thanks of the 0 4 bo 

nyeyed to our renoh brethren, for th ons 
interest in 


f 
of warm in operations and success of our 
branch of the Alliance, with the assurance that we par- 


tle 2 to A their deep 
sorrow for continuance in America, 
and the fearful unt of Mendel a suffering to 
led, that sin is 
sore judgments, and the evils with the 
maintenance of 4. in the South, 
those evils in the North, are one LN is 
— N they —44 me ex 4 5 1 their 
earnest prayer ored, an 
evi and ul others which bare tea to Alan 125 
may. be removed, and menen N 
of the American Churches be set free to Nen the 
cause of the Gospel of peace and love. They desiro 
further to record their con as Britis Christians, 
that i duty of our country is to read in war, not 
a warrant for self-righteous price, but a loud call to 
ong ene. prayers aad repentance, eat ‘4 on ** 
national s w down upon n 0 
judgments of ger That Boks af on further — acces 
thus occasioned to large classes in our country, they re- 
commend that Sunday, November 9, be made an occasion 
for public and private confession of sin and special opted 
on these grave subjects, so far as practicable, the 
2 of Christ and Christian families throughout 
e land. 
Evangelical Alliance, 7, Adam-street, Strand, 
London, Oct. 27, 1862. 
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PUBLIC MEN ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


Ata great Conservative dinner at Colchester on 
Wednesday, Mr. Miller, M.P., Major Beresford, 
M. P., Mr. Da Cane, M. P., Mr. Peacock, M. P., and 
Captain Jervis, M. P., all made s en, ith re- 
spect to America, the speakers displayed sympathy 

th the South, but, with the exception of Mr. 
Peacock, did not urge a recognition of the Con- 
federacy. That hon. gentleman, however, . 
ite necessity, and declared that he had it on the best 
authority that there was nothing the Southern States 
desired so much as recognition, IIe also. stated that 
the Emperor of the French had informed Mr. Slide! 
of his wish to acknowledge the South, but he was 
unwilling to act without England. Mr. Du Cane 
made a thoroughly political speech, He claimed 
Lord Palmerston as the Tory head of a Radigal 
Cabinet, and recalling the fable of Penelope paving 
her embroidery by day and taking it to 2— y 
night, said that Lord Palmerston’s Administration 
was the yom of the day, and Lord Palmerston 
himself was the Penelope of the night. Mr. Alderman 
Salomons met his constituents on Thursday — 
and in the course of his speech said he hoped that 
some plan might be ey by means of which tho 
A'nerican people might be bronght to their aevses. 


He that if this country would combine with 
ee eae and 1 — @ mediation 
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could be brought about which would terminate this 
infamous contest,—a disgrace as it was to the nine- 
teenth century. 

Karl De Grey and Ripon, who is at present at 
Stadley, was one of the guests of the Mayor of 
Ripon, at a banquet given by his worship on Friday. 
In reply to the toast of Her Majesty's Ministers,” 
his | p took occasion to refer to several topics 
of interest—the American war, the Italian question, 
and the distress in Lancashire. On the last point 
he expressed his opinion that the time had fully ar- 
rived when the people throughout the country ought 
no longer to withhold a liberal helping hand to their 
— brethren in the cotton-manufacturing dis- 

icte, 

Mr. Lindsay, the member for Sunderland, addres- 
sing an agricultural meeting at Chertsey, the other 
night, repeated the statement he made some time ago 
that the Emperor of the French is!“ ready to come 
to some tacit understanding with regard to the 
armaments of both countries, especially with regard 
to their naval armaments.” He next had to com- 
municate something about a most interesting lady— 
the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. He recently 
spent an evening with a family at Copenhagen, who 
were “intimately acquainted” with her Royal 
and he remarked, it was scarcely pos- 
to conceive the high terms in which that 


si 
family, one and all, spoke of that young Princess.” 
In the third and last place, he has good reason to 
believe that some, at least, of the great powers of 
Europe have felt for some time that the Southern 


Confederacy ought to be received into the family of 
nations — in — of fact, that the barrier which 
stops the way against such a recognition of the 
South is not any of the great powers of Europe, is 
not the unanimous Cabinet of England, but is a 
section of that cabinet.” 
8 Lord 1 — P., was go ong — at a 
iverpool mun banquet, and in responding to 
the toast ok The House of Lords,” dwelt on the 
special functions and characteristics of the Upper 
House. In the course of his speech he said :— 


It would be mere affectation on my part to deny that 
the proceedings of the Upper House of Parliament are 
observed with some degree of watchfulness, if not of 
12 by the public at large. (Hear, hear.) Well, 

do not complain of that, and I do not think that any 
reasonable man who is interested in the House of Lords 
will feel at all inclined to complain of it. Every office 
has a public trust; every public trust involves respon- 
sibilities, Peers, as such, have no constituencies, and it 
is quite right, therefore, that those who are not directly 
responsible to any individual constituency “should be 


made to — more than the Commons, that indi- 
rect responsibility to the community at large which all 


men owe who hold a situation of public trust and power. 
(Cheers.) No doubt the powers vested in the House of 
Lords are large, and are such as, if executed to the full 
extent of the law, might seriously embarrass the work- 
ing of our Government. But ours is not a parchment 
constitution, N It is founded not merely upon 
Acts of Parliament, but upon precedent, upon préetice, 
and upon custom. And custom of our day has 
established it as a rule, which has almost the force of 
law, that, al the Peerage have undoubtedly the 
right of, and the duty to reject any measure which the 
may consider to be injurious to the public interest, sti 
if that measure is sent up to them again and again in 
such a manner, and after such a lapse of time, as to show 
that the deliberate and mature opinion of the House of 
Commons and its constituents is in its favour, then 
are bound to waive their individual opinion, and to 
give effect to that which they can no longer doubt is the 
will of the country at large. (Loud cheers.) Although 
the law gives them an absolute veto, yet the practice of 
our coun ves them also a suspensiary veto. (Hear, 
hear.) And it is only by compromise and concession 
that a mixed Government like ours can be worked; an 
speaking for my own part, I 4 if the rights of 
the House of Lords are carried out in the spirit of 
moderation and of sense, I for one, have no fear 
that those powers be seriously attacked. (Cheers.) 

At Greenock, Mr. Dunlop made a Gladstonian 
speech on the reduced expenditure question, and 
a to various other political 3 domestic 
and foreign, expressing an extremely despondent 
view of the future of Italy, founded on the truckling 
policy of the Italians towards France. In the course 
of some remarks on the American war he expressed 
a hope that this country would not acknowledge 
the South without obtaining some guarantee for the 
gradual extinction of slavery. 

Mr. Onslow at Guildford also at some length dis- 
cussed the Amerivan war, contending that the 
Southerners were fighting for the maintenance of 
slavery. He denied that the South had been justified 
in seceding, and said he hoped the North would be 
successful in the struggle. | 


I cordially approve (he said) of the policy of neutrality 


ao steadily ued by our Government hitherto, and a 
parently sol little appreciated by the men of the North, 
whose of our feelin 


perverse injustice to us in udging 
and conduct with reference to them, has very greatly 


alienated our sympathy with them, and even created a 
feeling in favour of an recognition of the Southern 
States, which would doubtless greatly promote the 
interests of this country. I have still, however, the 
most intense repugnance to our recognising a State, the 
corner-stone of which is the perpetual maintenance of 
slavery. I trust that if we do consent to recognise the 
Southern Confederacy it will only be on this condition, 
that they utterly abandon the slave-trade, and adopt the 
principal of gradual emancipation and the ultimate 
abolition of slavery. If such a result as that could be 
purchased by the on I would, notwithstanding 
— my Northern predilections, gladly hail it as a bless- 


In a speech at Stamford, Lord Robert Cecil thus 
to the present state of political parties: 
The real fact was, he did not know who long it might 


but for the of all reall tical questio 
Saleen , —— 


remarkable instance of a happy 


oe," 


d, | was paid last October. 


family. They Ued about nothing. He did not 
know how long this state of things might last. bia 
knew that happy families were all liable to be distur 


It might be disturbed by financial difficulties, for money 
and theological differences would set most happy 
families by the ears; and when be told them that the 
House of Commons was a happy family, he did not 
promise them that those two prime sources of discord 
might not have their effect even upon the House of 
Commons itself. But he would only say that so far 
as home politics were concerned, for the present it would 
be impossible for him, even if he were to try, to make 
them a political speech. There was, however, a species 
of politics which did not concern the politics of the 
House of Commons, but which affected Eugland's 
supremacy and England’s interest. The question was, 
how were we to maintain the glory and hovour of our 
country? Now, that kind of political question, he ap- 
rehended, would never be unacceptable, would never 
ose its interest for Englishmen. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Gladstone, on Thursday, visited Wrexham, in 
Wales, along with Mrs. Gladstone, who cut the first 
sod of the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay 
Railway. The day was observed as a holiday, and 
Mr. Gladstone and his family were received with 
most enthusiastic applause. An address was pre- 
sented by the Corporation, eulogising Mr. Gladstone 
in very lofty terms forhis public services, Mr. Glad- 
stone replied, disclaiming any particular merit for 
himeelf, but pointing with satisfaction to the results 
of the measures he had advocated. England had 
made substantial progress, and the sum of human 
had been reduced, and the sum of human 
happiness increased, Mr. Gladstone afterwards pre- 
sided at a banquet, and in proposing success to the 
new railway, reviewed the progress of the railway 
system during the thirty-two years that bave elapsed 
since the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line. He made no allusion to American topics or 
general politics, warned, perhaps, by the trouble 
0 which his Newcastle speeches have brought 
im. 
Sir Robert Peel, in the course of a speech which 
he made at the laying of the foundation-stone of a 
new church at Dublin, took occasion to rebuke the 
recent Orange meeting at Belfast. Ata time, he 
said, when we knew that persons of our own religion 
were suffering bitterest persecution in other countries 
for its profession, we ought to show perfect Chris- 
tian charity and forbearance to others who might 
differ from us. 


THE DISTRESS IN THE COTTON DISTRICTS. 


Sir James K. Shuttleworth, in a recent speech at 

Blackburn, has brought into one view all the main 

facts of the distress prevailing in Lancashire, so far 

as they can be expressed in figures; and going be- 

yond the present moment, he has estimated the 

fature course of suffering, and the efforts which will 

be required to meet it, Sir James’s connexion with 

the Central Committee gives him a certain command 

over the field under survey; and the well-known 

care with which he always speaks will secure atten- 

tion to his statements. He informs us, on the 

authority of Mr. Farnall, the special Commissioner 

of the Poor Law Board, that the number of persons 

receiving parochial relief in the twenty-four dis- 

tressed unions of Lancashire was, last Monday, 

132,682 in excess of the number who were in receipt 

of similar relicf at this time last year. The weekly 

cost of relief in the same unions is 8,457/. more than 

As to the rate at which dis- 

tress is increasing, we are told that within the last 

six weeks 35,688 persons have been added to those 

receiving relief in the twenty-four unions; so that 

without any acceleration of the rate of increase, the 
number of persons reveiving parochial relief will 
at Christmas be greater by 65,384 than it is at pre- 
sent. It is, however, certain to be accelerated. Sir 
J. Shuttleworth thinks that the increase will be 

equal to 100,000 persons, and if so there will be in 
the four-and-twenty unions 232,000 persons more in 

the receipt of parochial relief next Christmas than 
there were on the same day last year. To afford 
parochial relief, even on the present restricted scale, 
to so many persons, 15,0001. a week must be dis- 
tributed to the Boards of Guardians in these unions, 
an expenditure which is at the rate of 780,000/ a 
year. But the relief is at present only at the rate of 
ls, 3d. a week for each person, a sum utterly in- 
adequate, and which must be raised to something 
like 26, per week, If this is done the total ex- 
penditure of the unions at Christmas will reach 
24,0007. a week, or nearly a million and a quarter 
sterliog per annum. We are further told that the 
wages which have disappeared through the cotton 
famiue are equal to 150,000/, weekly; that the loss 
upon cottage rents is at the rate of a quarter of a 
million per annum; and that capital of the value of 
two millions sterling is lying idle, the loss on which, 
in deterioration, interest, rates, and income tax, 
amounts to two millions per annum. 


The official returns of pauperism show an indrease 
in the third week of October to the extent of 13,290, 
nearly double that of the preceding week. 

At a town’s meeting at Bradford, on Tuesday, 


nearly 5,000/. was subscribed in the room for the 
distressed operatives in Lancashire. The amount 


has since been largely augmented. Several tle- 
men, amongst whom was Mr. Forster, bore eh acta 
to the noble sacrifices made by the manufacturers for 
their workpeople. 

At a meeting for a similar purpose at Pontefract 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, M. P., spoke highly of the 
patient endurance of the operatives, urged active 
measures for their relief; and, while approving of 
what had been done by the Government, said atill 
more must be done if the measures already taken 
should prove insufficient. 

A meeting was held at Blackburn on Thursday to 
inaugurate a new subscription for the operatives, 
who are now almost wholly unemployed. The com- 
mittee reported that the amount of relief distributed 
by the guardians amounted—in the first week of 
January to 187/., in the first week of April to 538/., 
in the first week of July to 176l., and in the first 
week of October to 1,226/., whilet it had further 
risen in the past week to 1,416/, The loss of wages 
in the town was proved to be no less than 13,0002. a 
week, or 430,000/. since August 1, 1861. The sub- 
scription list opened at the meeting was headed 
by the mayor and lord of the manor with 
1,000/. each; the clergy, 2,000/.; Mr. Hornby, 
M. P., 1, 000 f.; Mr. Pilkington, M. P., 1,0002.; Major 
Baynes, 1,000/.; and other amounts are expected to 
— the aggregate to 12, 000l. before the end of the 
wee 

In Preston there does not seem equal liberality 
on the part of the millowners. According to the 
Times’ reporter, For the last six weeks the Preston 
poor have been supported mainly by the grants from 
London and Manchester. 

An important movement is under the considera- 
tion of the Episcopal Bench, and will probably be 
carried out in the course of three or four weeks, 
It has been proposed that, on a day to be named, 
the whole of the churches throughout England and 
Wales shall be opened for service, either special or 
otherwise, when offertory collections will be made 
for the relief of the distress in Lancashire during 
the forthcoming winter. Ito is not yet decided 
whether the service shall be held on a week-day or 
on a Sunday. 

The Bishop of Exeter has invited his clergy to 


moke a collection in aid of the sufferers in Lancashire 


and Cheshire. 

In Mr. Farnall's report presented to the Central 
Executive Committee at Manchester it is stated that 
191,300 persons are relieved by the forty-seven local 
committees, and that rather more than one-third of 
those 191,300 persons are at the same time relieved 
by the guardians of the poor. 


Very few applications for grants were received. 
Aid was given to the following places :—Bollington, 
1502.; Heaton Mersey, 60/.; Blackley, 50/.; and 
Walton-le-Dale, 1507. Mr. Farnall stated that 
from all the answers he had received to his inquiries 
as to the state of the health of the district, he learnt 
that the amount of disease was at present not above 
the average. It was stated that nearly 5,000/. had 
been subscribed at Huddersfield, and 4151. from 
Buenos Ayres. A letter was read from the Bishop 
of Salisbury, promising to address a pastoral letter 
to his clergy on behalf of the fund, to make 
repeated collections. A promise had also been 
received from the Bishop of Lincoln on the same 
subject, and the Bishop of Manchester has promised 
church collections. 


TheTown Council of Doncaster, at a meeting held 
on Monday, voted the sum of one hundred guineas 
= the relief of the distressed operatives in Lanca- 
shire, 

Last week the Lord Mayor received the munificent 
contribution of 10,000/., the first instalment of a 
sum of about 25,000“. subscribed by the inhabitants 
of Bombay assembled in public meeting. 


The Mansion House Committee had received up 
to Thursday afternoon, 88, 7421. 193 7d., of 
which sum the week’s receipts amounted to 16, 1954. 
ls. 6d. The total amount which the London com- 
mittee bave already remitted for distribution, 
exclusive of the grants made on Friday, was 43, 484. 
Grants were made on Friday as follows :—Ashton- 
under-Lyne, 1,500/. ; Healey,100/. ; Great and Little 
Marsden, 200/.; Birch, 72/.; Fails worth, 2002. ; 
Haslingden and Musberry, 200/. ; St. Catherine’s 
and St. Oswald, 2001. ; Blackley, 100/, ; Tonge, 
1007. ; Baxenden, 1001. ; Heywood, 500/.; Rawten- 
stall, 250/, ; St. George's, Oldham-road, 1501, ; 
Droylesden, 1502.; Hulme sewing class, 150/. ; 
Mossey, 200/. ; Salebury, 502. ; St. John’s, Chadder- 
ton, 50/.; Hulme, 500/.; St. Peter's Oldham - road, 
300/. ; Glossop, 250J.; Preston, 1,000/. ; Blackburn, 
5001. ; Stockport, 5002, ; Staleybridge, 500/. ; 
Royton, 150/.; Oldham, 1,000/. ; Rochdale, 500/. 

Walton-le-Dale, 2001. ; making a total of 10,175/. 
A letter was received from the Relief Committee at 
Hyde, stating that they wished, if possible, to release 
the bedding, clothing, &c., which had been pledged 
by the distressed inhabitants, and they had applied 
to all the pawnbrokers where the articles lay, asking 
them to give up the articles upon payment of the 
money advanced, without charging any interest, and 
they had all, without one exception, agreed to do so. 


The Lord Mayor’s Committee have, as we have 
already stated, established a depdt for clothing & 
the Bridewell, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. On 
Saturday, though the place has only been opened 
for a week or ten days, about 320 bales; many o 
them very large, had been sent to the hospital, 
chiefly by the vans of the Parcels’ Delivery Company, 
by benevolent persons in the metropolis and many 
of the adjacent towns, and letters have been received 
stating that more was on ite way. All the clothin 
| so contributed is of a very suitable description, an 
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much of it little worse than new. On Monday a 
consignment was made to Preston and other 

In reference to the statement that typhus fever of 
a virulent form has shown itself at Preston, an 
„ Hospital Physician” writes to the Times :— 

If human beings are half-starved and massed together 
in numbers, the worst form of fever known in these 
latitudes—the spotted typhus—will inevitably make its 
appearance among them. There are few pathological 
truths better established than this. Already is the 

pulation half-starved, for it would be idle to suppose 
hat the pittance allotted to each can do anything but 
keep them just above starvation point. Already your 
correspondent tells us that the faces of the inhabitants 
exhibit the wan, pinched look of famine. They are, 
therefore, already in a condition at once to fall before 
the fever poison when this is generated, and generated 
it will be in quantities corresponding to the degree in 
which the approaching cold compels the population to 
contract its . sae, and huddle itself together for 
the sake of warmth. Typhus is directly connected with 
the pent-up effluvia of living men and women; and, 
moreover, when once produced, propagates itself rapidly 
by contagion. 

There is only one means to meet this rapidly-ap- 
proaching danger—viz. (1), notably to increase the 
weekly payments; and (2), to supply clothing and 
blankets, either by direct payments, or, haps better 
still, by emptying the pawnshops. This is the only 
way by which the weakened bodies of these poor people 
can be brought back to a point capable of resisting the 
pestilence, and, at the same time, the tendency to maes 
together and so generate it be counteracted. 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL'S NEW WORK. 


The first 1 of the new work of Dr. Colenso, the 
Bishop of Natal, to the forthcoming publication of 
which we recently drew attention, has been just 
issued by the eminent firm of Messrs. Longman and 
Co., under the title of The Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua Critically Examined.” The work bas 
been looked forward to with very great interest, 
both on account of the intrinsic importance of the 
questions discussed, and as taking the ground, to a 
considerable extent, already traversed by some of the 

„Writers in Eesays and Reviews.” The bishop 
states in his preface, which extends to thirty-six 
peace, that it was in the course of translating the 

ks of Genesis and Exodus into the Zulu language 
that he was induced to examine the foundations of 
the popular belief in the credibility of the Mosaic 
story; and, with that view he carefully studied the 
various works published in Germany and England 
bearing upon the subject. Of the result of his in- 
vestigation he speaks as follows :— 

If my conclusions were only speculations, if they were 
only matters of higher or lower probability, I feel that 
I should have no right to express them at all in this 
way, and thus, it may be, dieturb painfully the faith 
of many. But the main result of my examination of the 
Pentateuch—namely, that the narrative, whatever may 
be its value and meaning, cannot be rded as histori- 

y true—is not, unless I greatly deceive myself, a 
doubtful matter of speculation at all; it is a simple 
question of facts. 

An intimation is given by the bishop, in his pre- 
face, that, if he feels called upon, he shall not shrink 
from the duty of examining how far the interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament is affected by the non- 
historical character of the Pentateuch. e further 
says he is prepared to bear the consequences of his 
act, stating that he is not aware of any breach of the 
law of the Church of England, as declared by the 
recent judgment in tae Court of Arches, that is in- 
volved in this publication, adding significantly that 
% bishop is bound to do his part to secure for the 

Bible its due honour and authority, and save its 
devout readers from ascribing to it attributes of per- 
fection and infallibility which belong to God only, 
and which the Bible never claims for itself.” In 
another part of his preface the bishop refers to the 
very wide distrust which, he says, prevails among 
the intelligent laity of England as to the sound- 
ness of the ordinary view of Scripture inspiration, 
and which is exemplified by the deficiency of intelli- 
gent’ students from the universities for the service 
of the Church. ‘* How can it,” he says, “ be other- 
wise, when in an age like the present—which has 
been well described as one ‘ remarkable for fearless- 
ness, and, it may be hoped, for sincerity, in the pur- 
suit of truth’ (Rev. Pref. Cook, Aids to Faith, p 
133), the very condition of a young man’s entering the 
ministry of the Church of England is that he sur- 
render henceforth all freedom of thought, oe at 
least of utterance, upon the t questions which 
the age is rife in, and solemnly bind himself for life 
to ‘believe unfeignedly in all the canonical Scrip- 
tures ;’ while he probably knows enough already of 
geology, at all events, if not of the results of critical 
inquiry, to feel that he cannot honestly — to 

believe in them implicitly. The Church of England 
must fall to the ground by its own internal weakness 
—by losing its hold upon the growing intelligence of 
all classes unless some remedy be very soon applied 
to this state of things. It is a miserable policy 
which now prevails, unworthy of the truth itself, and 
one which cannot long be maintained, to ‘keep 
things quiet.’” In concluding his preface, the 
bishop, after expressing a hope that the boundaries 
of the Church will be enlarged and her system re- 
formed, says :—‘‘ Should the reception of this book, 
by the more thoughtful portion of the com- 
munity, indicate that such a reform is possible 
and probable, and will be but a question of time, so 
that, being able meanwhile to speak out plainly the 
truth, we shall have only to bear with the incon- 
veniences and inconsistencies which must attend a 
state of transition, it would not be necessary for me, 
or for those who think with me, to leave the Church 
of England voluntarily, and abandon the work to 


which we have devoted ourselves for life.” He espe- 
cially commends the subject of his work to the 
attention of the laity, and implores them to consider 


facts brought forward in this book are found to be 
2 true; and goes on to ask if they would 
have the ol bound, under pains and penalties, to 
profess belief in that which they do not themselves 
believe in, and to which they would not on any ac- 
count commit themselves. He says, in conclusion, 
If the main result of the book be true, as I believe 
it will be found to be, it seems to me impossible 
that, five years hence, unless liberty of speech be 
granted on these matters, any of the more hopeful 
and intelligent of our young men will be able, with 
clear consciences, to enter the ministry of the Church 
of England.” 


Court, Offical, und Personal Nebos. 


After continued delays in consequence of the gales, 
Queen Victoria, the Royal family, and their suites, 
embarked on Friday at Antwerp, remained in the 
Scheldt for the night, and crossed over on Saturday, 
The Royal yacht anchored at the Nore on Saturda 
night, The Royal party landed at Woolwich about 
eleven o'clock on Sunday. Her Majesty appeared 
to have borne the voyage without inconvenience, 
The Queen and Royal children immediately travelled 


m. Divine service was held by the Rev. G. 

rothero soon afterwards. 

Prince Alfred, in the Black le, arrived at 
Woolwich about two hours after the Queen had 
taken her departure. The Prince proceeded to 
Osborne. The vessel sustained some damage in the 


passage. 

Lord Lyons left Liverpool on Saturday for Wash- 

1 in the Scotia. 

he Prinee of Wales and the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia arrived at Marseilles on Tuesday evening, 
and passed the night on board the yacht Osborne. 
Their Royal Highnesses left on Wednesday morning 
for Palermo, where they have since arrived, 

The daily papers are notifying various public de- 
monatrations as fixed for the approaching celebration 
of the Prince of Wales’ majority. 

Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde arrived 
at Southampton on Saturday. They proceeded by 
an early train to London. 

Parliament was officially prorogued on Friday 
until the 13th November. 

The Hon. H. Cowper, brother to the present Earl 
Cowper, and nephew of the Right Hon. W. Cowper, 
is a candidate for Herefordshire in the Liberal in- 
terest at the next election. 

A Cabinet Council was appointed to meet on 
Thuraday last, but on Wednesday afternoon, by 
direction of the Foreign Secretary, Earl Russell, the 
meeting was countermanded. The postponement, 
however, was notified too late to prevent several of 
the ministers travelling considerable distances to 
London in order to attend the council. 

William Smith O’Brien is on the point of leaving 
Ireland for an indefinite period to seek in foreign 
travel some relaxation from cares and annoyances 
that have of late pressed heavily upon him. 


Miscellaneous Hews. 


THe BIRKENHEAD Riorers.—On Saturday these 
rioters, under remand at Chester, were committed 
for trial. Bail was refused in every case. Some 
further arrests have been made. 

THe Fremate BLONDIN.— Miss Selina Young, 
better known by the name of the Female Blondin, 
was discharged from St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
Friday last, a cripple for life, from the accidental 
fracturing of the neck of the thigh-bone by falling 
from a rope upwards of sixty feet high at Highbury 
Barn more than two months ago. The fractured 
limb is three inches shorter than the other, and 
perfectly useless, It is said that she was the only 
support of an aged and infirm father and an invalid 
sister. 

THE CoLLISTON AT WIN CHRU ROE, N. B.— The suf- 
ferers by this catastrophe are, with one or two 
age ge doing well ; but the death is recorded of 
a lady who received so severe a shock on 3 of 
the appalling accident to the train by which her hus- 
band had gone, that, although immediately assured 
by tele of his safety, she never recovered. » Mr. 
J. B. Thompson, superintendent of the line; Mr. 
Alexander Rennie, inspector of permanent — 
and Alexander Forrest, his assistant, have, in addi- 
tion to Newton, pointsman, and Davidson, driver of 
the pilot engine, been committed for trial for culpable 
homicide and culpable neglect of duty. They have 
all been admitted to bail. 

Tun Errror or tae Poacuina Act.—Since the 
Act come into operation, and more especially as the 
magistrates almost universally in every district 
seem determined to enforce its provisions, it has 
been found that certain strychninic Se are 
being used with the view of killing and destroying 
the game, crows, &c., on gentlemen’s estates. In the 
vicinity of Sandbach, as we learned on Saturday last 
from one of our county justices of the peace, to such 
an extent has the practice now attained, that large 
numbers of the crows of an extensive rookery have 
been found to have dropped dead over the lands, and 
not the slightest doubt is entertained as to the cause. 
Chester Courant. 

Tux Recent Heavy GALA. The most disastrous 
accounts of the effects of the late heayy gales oon - 


the position in which the clergy will be placed ifthe | 


Y | Monday there were 58, 


to Osborne, where they arrived shortly after five ( 


casu 

ties, attended with a great sacrifice of life, had been 
reported on Lloyd's books during the week, making 
a total of 1,461 during the year. There was a lull in 
the violence of the weather in the course of Thurs- 
day, but late on Saturday evening the wind again 
came on to blow strong, and it is feared must have 
told with serious effect upon the shipping which had 
ventured out of port. 


THe INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—The gross re- 
turns for each day last week are as follows :— 


— luz sar e e a 
as |. 
Thureda 102 5 ses 3 51,840 
Friday (28. Gd.) — — 26,284 
Saturday (28.6d.) ))) .. 26,239 
| Total 240, 066 


This brings up the total numbers since the commence- 
ment to 5,797,599, still leaving a deficit of 240,000 
to make the numbers equal with those of 1851. On 
visitors, The Exhibition 
closes on Saturday next. Prince Napoleon and 
the Princess Clothilde visited the building on 
Monday. 


SuNDAY IN HypDE-PARK.—There was a large 
gathering of —＋ in Hyde · park on Sunday, but 
5 riot. 2 1 en ve ger * re 

e people, but they were promptiy own 
the a The Siar and Post peeve that the 
crowd was dispersed by a ruse of the police autho- 
rities. They sent several of their men in plain 
clothes a the people, and then the undisguised 
blues arrested their brethren in disguise. As each 
one was led out of the park he was followed by a 
tail of sympathisers, and at last the great crowd 
was fairly broken u A Garibaldian meeting had 
been announced for Hackney-downs, and about 4,000 
people assembled, but no orator arrived, and all 
passed off quietly. 

DEATH OF JOHN Eis, FEsq., LATE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE MIDLAND Rattway DrrecTtory.—We have 
to record the decease of Mr. John Ellis, of the Mid- 
land Railway directory, which took place at bis 
residence at Belgrave, near Leicester, on Sunday. 
Mr, Ellis was a prominent member of the of 
Friends, and he had been connected with the Mid- 
land Company since its formation. He was on the 
County Commission of the Peace for Leicestershire, 
and was an alderman of the borough of Leicester, 
Mr. Ellis represented Leicester in Parliament in the 
interim of the disqualification of Sir Joshua Walmaley, 
between the years 1848 and 1852. He was distin- 
guished for hie philanthropy and public spirit, and 
was much respected for his active ties, He was 
known to some extent in temperance circles, and 
took an interest in all measures which tended to 
improve the social condition of the people. —Morn- 
ing Star. 

THe Home Countizs Draxoronr.—Mesers. Kelly 
and Co. have just published a new edition of the 
Post Office Directory for the Six Home Counties, 
Essex, Herts, Middlesex, Kent, 8 and Sussex. 
It is a most valuable production. At the commence- 
=e of each one of the six divisions — which the 

irectory is arranged, is a map of the county, 
— expressly for the work, and corrected to the 
time of publication. Then follows a short historical 
oa and statistical account of such county 
and on a smaller scale of each town and village con- 
tained in the county. The towns are arranged 
alphabetically, and the register of its inhabitants 
divided into Private Residents and “ Commeroial.“ 
The names of Public Officers, Magistrates, Town 
Councillors, Ko., complete the list. To make the 
Directory a still more complete and useful guide, the 
names of the inhabitants of each county are ted 
under the head of Trade, Profession. &c. the 
immense care and labour expended in completing 
this bulky volume it is superfluous to speak, and we 
hope that it will meet with that recognition which it 
deserves. 


ANTI-‘SLAVERY SorrkE AT Lzezps.—On Friday 


at Andrew’s Hotel, under the auspices of the Leeds 
Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society, Thomas Hat- 
tersley, Esq., of London, in the chair. Amongst 
the gentlemen present were the Rev. Edward 
Matthews and Joseph A. Horner, Esq., F. R. S. L., 
of the London Emancipation Committee. Mr. James 
Walker proposed, and Mr. John Andrew seconded, 
a resolution welcoming Messrs. Matthews and Horner 
to Leeds. After addresses by various gentlemen,— 
including the Rev. Edward Matthews and Mr. W. 
H. Pullen,—Mr. J. A. Horner proposed, and Mr, 
William Rayner seconded :— 
That, whilst deeply — the existence of the war now 
g in America, this meeting, regarding slavery as the 
mary cause of the conflict, earnestly that entire 
m of the coloured population ma ht 


about, and trusts that the influence of 
of the Government of Great Britain 


of general emancipation. 

The following resolution, p by Mr. J. B. 
Barry, and seconded by Mr. William Bilbrough, was 
also unanimously adopted :— 


That in the opinion of this meeting, it would be inconsistent 
with the ‘anti-slavery character of the English people to recog- 
nise any Confederation of States basing their national existence 
upon the perpetuation of the infamous slave system. 


A vote of thanks to Mr, Hattersley for kindly pre- 
siding on the occasion was — by Mr. James 
le 
warmly accorded. | 


ne 


' 
| 
| 
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evening last, October 24, 1862, a soirée was held 
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Literature. 


AN “BMINENT BAPTIST AU THOR 
JOHN ILO. | 


A very excellent selection from the prose 
* of Milton, edited, with remarkable care 
and ienoy, by the Rev. Mr. Manning, has 
recently appeared in the series known as the 
“ Bunyan Library.“ But the Bunyan Library” 
is described by its producers as consisting of 
works by “eminent Baptist authors.” So that 
the inclusion of selections from Milton in the 
series, assumes that he is an “eminent Baptist 
“author.” ‘It is foreseen by the editor that the 
introductioti of his works into such a Library 
“ will doubtless be resented by some, and the 
“right to de so will be called in question by 
“many.” Oertainly by none more than by our- 
selves. Weare not at all concerned merely to show 
that Milton was not a Baptist. We had as lief 
he were a Baptist as anything else. But, as we 
protested on the appearance of the first volume 
of this Library, against any sectarian appropria- 
tion of preat names which those wearing them 
never lent to the advocacy of sectarian views,-— 
and as we illustrated our protest by supposing, 
what then seemed to us absurdly impossible, the 
appropriation of Milton for denominational pur- 
poses, — we feel bound briefly to consider the 
grounds whereon there is assumed for Cromwell's 
Latin Secretary, the Poet of Paradise, and the 
writer of the greatest prose in the language, the 
very special and very limited distinction of 
being a Baptist author.” It is almost incon- 
ceivablé to us that any one conversant with 
Milton’s writings i with their free 
spirit, and adiniring heir largeness of wind, 
should wish to fix on him any narrow denomi- 
national name; and it is, we think, quite certain 
that of all who might resent such a wrong, none 
would do so more indignantly than Milton him- 
self, But Mr. Manning, whose reverence for 
Milton and knowledge of his worke cannot for 
u moment be. depreciated, has stated special 
reasons for a proceeding we should have thought 
inexplicable ; and we shall examine them with 
perfect fairness and feeling, but without 
mincing anything we have to say, 

“Was Milton a Baptist?” The answer is 
drawn chiefly, “for the sake of brevity, almost 
* entirely from the treatise on Christian Doctrine.” 
From that work the passage on baptism is 
2 d, in which the — — is, 
that, The first of the sacraments, commonly 
so-called, is Baptism, wherein the bodies of be- 
“ lievers who engage themselves to pureness of life, 
ars immersed in running water, to signify their 
“regeneration by the Holy Spirit, aud their union 
“ with Christ in his death, burial, and resurrec- 
“tion.” This, without doubt, is Baptist doc- 
trine, so far; but Mr. Manning, with entire 
impartiality, calls attention to the tact that, in the 
concluding paragraph of the extract, Milton 
leaves it an open question to be devided by the 
“conscience of each believer, whether, havi 
been baptized in infancy, he should be rebaptized. 
“on his conversion.” But that is not precisely 
the form or the extent of Milton's iel. 
His own words are, I should be inclined to 
“conclude that those persons who have been bap- 
“tized in infaney, and perhaps in other respects 
“irregularly, have no indispensable need of a 
i second baptism when arrived at maturity.“ It is a 
definite opinion, so far as inclination to a conclu- 
sion goes, and recognises Infant Baptism as a 
Baptism, to which there may be “a second 
„Baptism.“ Without putting any strain on it, 
this personal decision against the necessity of 
baptism on belief, in the case of those baptized 
in infancy, separates Milton from all theoretical 
and denominational Baptists. — 

Mr. Manning attempts to show that certain 
language of Milton’s—only one phrase, however 
—‘ would imply that he was actually in mem- 
“bership” with a Baptist church. He 
“speaks of the opposers of the baptism of be- 
‘‘liévers as ; of its advocates as ‘ us’: 
* thus, ‘ Again, they remind us that “of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.“ Is this really 
serious? What mode of expression is more 
common, in various forms, than that employed, 
simply to convey the meaning that persous 
aflirm, maintain, and tell to ourselves and all the 
world certain opinions recited? If such a 
modeof expression implied on the part of a contro- 
versial writer a position definitely opposed to 
those he describes, almost every disputant might 
be proved to imply in general phrases both 
identification with, andantagoniam toevery, party 
of which he gives account. But that such an ex- 
pression can be construed as in itself implying not 
merely Baptist opinions—which is too.much— 
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| but even actual membership of a Baptist church | 
is to be accounted for only by the influence of 
172 in making us see things as we 
wish to see them. The phrase we have now 
unconsciously used, “making us see things,” 
might just as well be construed as meaning that 


we personally, after all, see things as Mr. Mau- 
ning does. 


Our remarks hitherto have proceeded on the 
supposition that the Treatise of Christian 
Doctrine is a genuine work of Milton’s. Dis- 
covered in 1823, in the State Paper Office, and 
depending for acceptance chiefly on internal evi- 
dence, it has been so fortunate as to secure an 
almost unanimous verdict in favour of its 
Miltonic origin. But we have often had occasion 
to remark in the case of cultivated men, prac- 
tised in historical criticism, and in sifting and 
weighing évidence, that, notwithstanding the 
unanimity of writers about Milton, considerable 
difficulty is felt in admitting the work either to 
have the stamp of Milton’s genius and learning, 
or to be sustained by any satisfactory external 
evidence. Into that broad question we must 
not enter. We refuse to accept the work as an 
undoubted production of Milton’s, but we 
admit its probable identity with a work known 
to have been produced by Milton. And then, 
we confidently submit, whether, on the evidence 
of such a work, it is justifiable to claim Milton as 
the adherent of a denominational opinion which 
he never maintained in works published by him- 
self, never confessed to his friends, and never 
had attributed to him by his contemporaries or 
biographers? But, if the Treatise is evidence, it 
certainly shows its writer to have held Arian 
opinions: so Milton is an “eminent Arian 
author.” It shows him to have sympathised 
with Arminian tenets : so Milton is an “eminent 
„ Arminian author.” These elements are much 
more distinguishing and strongly developed than 
his accordance with the practice of churches 
making adult baptism their denominational 
peculiarity. If what has been done to make 
Milton a Baptist were done by Universalists 
for the name of John Foster, on the strength of 
an authenticated letter published after his 
death, we might have the celebrated Essays,” 
&c., reproduced in some Belsham Library,” as 
the works of an “eminent Universalist author.” 
Passing from the Treatise which is the chief 


Was Milton a Baptist“ we find Mr. Manning 
attempting otherwise to ascertain “how far Milton 
held the doctrines which characterise the Bap- 
tists as a denomination.” He says: “In op- 
“e position to all human authority, ecclesiastical 
* or traditional, we assert the sole absolute autho- 
“ rity of the Scriptures:—” Milton was entirely 
“at one with us.“ So are Pedobaptist-Inde- 
pendents. If on this ground Milton was a Bap- 
tist, so are they. Again: We maintain that 
the New Testament knows nothing of episco- 
% pacy as a separate order in the Church, and 
e recognises no ecclesiastical officers save bishops 
“and deacons ;’—‘to the maintenance of that 
truth Milton bent all the powers of his mighty 
“mind.” So (to compare extremes) did Dr. 
Wardlaw. If, on tis ground, Milton was a 
Again: We 
“hold the absolute independence of each 
Church,” &. Milton was a strenuous up- 
“holder of the principle involved ;” and again, 
© Voluntaryism in religion has always found its 
“most earnest advocates amongst the Baptists ; 
“and none have been more earnest in its advo- 
cacy than Milton.” A sort of argument, it will 
be seen, which amounts to this,—that anybody 
who holds opinions which the Baptists hold in 
common with other churches, shall be taken as 
holding “the doctrines which characterise the 
“‘ Baptists as a denomination.” All the opinions 
brought up are such as are held by other de- 
nominations ; so that, though the Baptists unques- 
tionably maintain them nobly, and perhaps, 
as is claimed, the most earnestly,” they cannot 
be justly alleged as those which “ characterise 
“the Baptists as a denomination.” 


It is, lastly, admitted that it “ cannot be proved 
“that Milton was actually in membership with 
“any Baptist church” ; but it is added, very 
strangely and weakly as it seems to us, that “In 
connexion with Milton’s ecclesiastical position, 
te we may remark that his third wife and widow 
“was a Baptist, which confirms the probability 
“ that he himself was so.” This is a suggestion 
which good seuse will at once sponge out of the 
account. There remains, after sifting the pie- 
viously-adduced evidence, no “ probability“ to 
be confirmed. But that ever so strong a pro- 
bability could be so confirmed, surely no one will 
gravely pretend. That old Mrs. Milton’s bein 

a Baptist, long after her husband’s death, an 

being buried in a Baptist chapel, leaving a Bap- 
tist minister her executor, should make it pro- 
bable that Milton himself was a Baptist church- 
member, is about one of the longest, loosest, and 


Rev. S. Mannie. (Bun Library Vol. f 
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most — “ype inferences that could 


source of the affirmative answer to the question, y 


another conceivable corresponding fact, let us 
suppose that old Mrs. Milton (who does not come 
out very well in the testimonies of herself and 
servants as to Milton’s will) was proved to have 
bee an habitual drunkard ; might the probability 
of the poet’s having indulged too freely in his 
cupp be also j astifably inferred ?—What wé do 
positively. know of John Milton's religious asso- 
ciations and practices in his old age, on sufficient 
testimony, is this,—that he was not of any — 
that he communicated with no church, an 
atténded no public worship. The claim to include 
him in a library of Baptist authors will certainly, 
everywhere outside Baptist circles, be regarded — 
and we are really sorry for it—as unfounded and 
ridiculous presumption. 


Apart from that sole question which we have 
considered, the book is most welcome and valu- 
able. Mr. Manning has used t judgment in 
selection, and has brought together all the finest 
thoughts and most majestic eloquence of the 
mighty master’s incomparable writings. His 
analyses and annotations add greatly to the value 
of the volume, To introduce the study of 
Milton’s prose works where now they are neg- 
lected or unknown was a worthy task; and we 
have the profoundest sympathy both with the 
object and the manner of accomplishing it. 

We may remark; that Mr. Manning is incorrect 
in asserting no more to be known of Samuel 
Hartlib than he adduces in his note on the 
Tractate on Education. A great many particulars 
concerning him will be found scattered here and 
there by those who know where to look; and 
we remember that most of these particulars are 
brought together in an article which appeared in 
the Northern Monthly early in the year; 


BISHOP OBRIEN ON FAITH 


The characteristic doctrine of all Protestant 
Churches, and of all — ye Protestant divines, 
however widely separated by differences on other 
questions—the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
only—has hardly had in modern times a more 
judicious exposition and effective defence, than is 
contained in the recently published work of the 
Bishop of Ossory and Ferns, The sermons form- 
ing its first part were delivered so long as thirty 

ears ago in the chapel of Trinity , 
Dublin; and on being immediately published, 
the edition was soon exhausted. To these were 

pended Notes, of considerable volume, in which 

e principal points of the doctrinal inquiry, and 
some of the more important controversial objec- 
tions, were laboriously pursued with a minute- 
ness of criticism and accumulation of evidences; 
which, if sometimes unnecessary to a cultivated 
divine, are of the highest value to theological 
students, for whose use the book was chiefly in- 
tended. Another edition of the work seemed 
long ago to be required ; but the author’s modest 
estimate of his own performance led him to desire 
and labour that it might become less unworthy 
of its great subject and more fitted to its important 
practical object. Hitherto prevented year by 
year from accomplishing his designed task of 
revision and improvement, he has at last issued 
it with such correction of the sermons as may 

der the meaning clearer, and with something 
of new matter scattered throughout the notes; 
besides the more important and substantial 
addition of six new notes, and two others supple- 
mentary of former annotations, and extending to 
very considerable length. To most readers of 
this day the work will be entirely new ; and it is 
likely to be generally esteemed one of the most 
solid and valuable of recent additions to orthodox 
theology. The sermons are written in a sim- 
ple and dignified style ; and are remarkable for 
firm handling, well-defined lines of thought, and 
faultless intelligibleness, The notes contain rich 
and varied matter, the fruit of historical research 
and habits of critical study of the Scriptures. So 
that, as a whole, the book unites the features of 
popular exposition and practical power with 
those of scholarly investigation and argumentative 
thoroughness. 

Bishop O’Brien’s plan of inquiry is very 
simple. He begins by attempting to ascertain . 
the Scriptural meaning of Faith; and fixes it as 
Trust,. — not merely or properly belief of the 
truth of the Scripture narrative concerning our 
“Lord, or an assent of the understanding to cer- 
“tain propositions derived from that narrative, 
“however true and important they be; but 
“Trust in Christ, or in God through Christ, 
“founded upon such a belief or assent; an 
“entire and unreserved confidence in the 
“ efficacy of what Christ has done and suffered 
“for us; a full reliance upon Him and His 
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“work.” This idea of the nature of faith is com- 
mon to all our more thoughtful and spiritual 
divines ; but Dr. O’Brien introduces something 
more than the nature of the principle, or seems 
to imply in that nature ite necessary and imme- 
diate progress to the intensest degree, when he 
uses the words “entire and unreserved” and 
“ full reliance.” Their introduction into the 
essential significance of the word “ faith” is in- 
accurate and objectionable : although the author 
shows abundantly elsewhere that he recognises 
in experience such inward states, and as states of 
faith too, as are described in the words“ Increase 
“our faith,“ “I believe, help thou mine un- 
“belief.” Of the two misrepresentations of the 
nature of faith which have chiefly prevailed in 
theology,—one, makiug it mere belief in the 
testimony of the Bible,—the other making obe- 
dience a part of the notion for which faith 
stands,—the author writes with acuteress and 
wer, He reasons that thé former is the more’ 
angerous error, because it seems to have the 
characteristic of the simplictt of the Gospel, and, 
favoured by ambiguities of language, derives 
something of support from the letter of Scrip- 
ture ; notwithstanding that it is plainly contrary 
to the idea and principle of faith as it was re- 
nired by our Lord, or its want condemned, in 
those who resorted to him,—to whom no specific 
fact or truth was proposed as the object of their 
faith, snd no obedience prescribed as its essence 
in themselves; and notwithstanding that it is a 
view which may be shown to supply only a part 
of the notion required in the principal passages 
on faith in the Epistles. It is also charged on 
this view of faith, that it is a natural first- 
principle of a “ heartless and paralysing religious 
„ system.” 


The second point of inquiry is, how the prin- 
ciple, faith, is wrought in the mind; and what 
is the whole preceding or accompanying change 
of mind which is essential to the existence of 
genuine faith. The source of faith is maintained 
to be the operation of the Spirit of God. For 
this, it is urged, there is an obvious necessity ” : 
and it is assumed that all who submit to the 
authority of the Scriptures acknowledge this 
truth. The application of this truth,—that to 
the production of faith the work of the Spirit is 
essential—to that view of faith whivh represents 
it as merely an intelligent assent to the testimony 
of the Bible, is forcible and important. They 
must represent that divine agency as required 
“to enable us to estimate the evidence for the 
„Divine authority of revelation, or to apprehend 
‘the terms in which it is conveyed”—for the 
object is to produce an assent, a belief, of the 
understanding. Let it be granted, says Dr. 
O’Brien, that secret influences of God’s Spirit 
may in many eases direct the mind to the consi- 
deration of religion in any shape, and that the 
same influences in other cases open the mind to 
the force of evidence and the meaning of revela- 
tion ; yet, these unquestionable truths are not 
enough for the position, that faith is belief 
simply :—that position requires it to be main- 
tained that the evidence for revelation is so 
“ essentially different from all other evidence, 
“that it is only by the aid of the Spirit of God 
of course, in some sense in which the same aid 
‘is not experienced in the contemplation of other 
facts] that a man can ever estimate its force; 
‘and that the Scripture narrative of our Lord's 
life and death, or the Scripture statements con- 
“cerning His Atonement, which we are required 
“to believe, contain notions so different in kind 
“from those with which we come to be fur- 
“nished naturally, that the same higher aid is 
“always necessary to enable us to apprehend 
“them.” The mistakes on which these positions 
are founded, the inconsistencies they involve, 
the injuries they inflict on Revelation as a sub- 
ject for rational investigation, the difficulties to 
faith whieh they create, and the meagreness of 
religious life which the narrow view of faith 
lying at their root is apt to produce, might have 
been usefully dwelt on by the preacher; but he 
seems to have conceived them to lie outside his 
proper range of inquiry. 

Dr. O’Brien has laboured, with much care and 
sense of responsibility, to fix the Biblical sense 
of Justification. He finds it to be, in its proper 
and usual meaning, to declare judicially the in- 
“nocence of the person justitied.” He ex- 
amines what this declaration of innocence in- 
cludes; and—finding innumerable reasons for 
rejecting those analogies from human law and 
administration of justice which have been so 
often imposed on the doctrine, thereby lowering 
or corrupting or formalising it,—he confines him- 
self to the Justification, without possibility of 
earthly counterpart, with which only we have to 
do, and coneludes that it is not only pardon, but 
acceptance as though the law were fulfilled. In 
examining other views, and especially in oppos- 
ing the error—error both by defect and by excess 
—“that justification is not declaring a sinner 
“righteous, but making him so,“ Dr. O’Brien 


2 writers takes some tinge of that error 
| not suggest the true solution 
difficulties of statement on al 
that en sinner is declared righteous in virtue of, 
a principle which is itself the element of all 

ighteousness before God,—that faith ia not 
formal, but, being a trust in God through Christ, 
produced by the operation of the Spirit, must, as 
a vital principle, contain its consequences within 
i Justification and Sanctification are not 
hereby confounded, either as to their nature or 
orfler; but are apprehended in their inner unity, 
In seizing the idea of Justification, Dr, O’Brien 
has very forcibl maintained that, asthe Christian 
antithesis is 3 ustification by the deeds of the 
“law.” and “Justification by faith,” it is 
absolutely necessary to ascribe the same meaning 
to Justitication in each case; so that we have 
“not two different things, but the same thing 
“effected in two different ways:” and that 
position before God “ which would be the result 
‘of a righteous fulfilment of God's law is pre- 
“eisely what becomes man’s under the Gospel, by 
* faith.” 

On theground of Justification, namely, the work 
of Christ, the author holds a spiritual orthodox 
view; carefully avoiding the shallow error of 
dividing the Redeemer’s work into parts, and 
attributing certain effects to his al 
righteousness, and certain others to his sacrificial 
death. On the subject of Imputation of 
Righteousness, treated fully in a note as well as 
in the sermons, he brings out clearly, and main- 
tains the position, that righteousness is imputed, 
the believer's faith being accounted to him for 
righteousness; but rejects, though he does not 
directly reason en the wields prevailing 
misconception, wholly unsupported by Scripture, 
that it is Christ's personal righteousness that is 
imputed. Then, when the whole doctrine of | 
Justification by Faith has been, as he conceives, 
sufficiently explained and established, he passes, 
in several concluding sermons, to “a considera- 
“tion of the other effects of faith—its operation 
“in the sanctification of believers,—how it moves 
“and restrains them,—and how It calls into éxer- 
other natural forces b 


6 eise and sustains all the 
“which God designs to restrain and to move his 
e people.“ In these portions of his work there 
ate very a nt the wisdom of a ripe Christian 
thinker the experience of one who has 
lived the true life of faith. 

A few words are due to the notes which com- 
pose nearly half this volume; although it be 
only to name a few of the most i t. Ver 
important materials are judiciously collected in 
three notes, on Protestant Declarations of the 
Nature of Faith, of the meaning of Justifica- 
tion, and of the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
only. The extended and very careful note on 


“goes has already been referred to, Others | dis 
0 


great value occur on the meaning of the 
original words for faith and justify ; aud on the 
evasion of the Church’s views of Justification as 
set forth in the Articles. The work is brought 
up to some of the later phases of thought; and, 

sides writers contemporary with its first ap- 

arance, such as Mr, Erskine and Archbishop 

hateley, includes criticism of Alexander 
Knox’s Remains, and of several living writers. 
Its defect is the entire omission from considera- 
tion of works involving various modifications of 
its subject, which have exerted very great in- 
fluence on the prevailing theology during the 
“yp quarter of a century; and its neglect 
of all the later theology, whether of home or 
foreign growth, that has been produced else- 
where than in the Church of England, But the 
author may well plead that the mere history of 
doctrine and criticism of opinion did not fall 
within the scope and aim of his work. That we 
ourselves receive the book with much respect 
and with a strong sense of its value to Scriptu 
theology, will be apparent enough from what we 
have written of it. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES* 


There are about half-a-dozen works of reference 
which are indispensable to every library table, 
and still more to every literary workshop. 
. these, the most frequently used, aud 

e most variously valuable, in our own ex- 
perience for years past, is Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates.” The original conception of the 
work included all the most remarkable occur- 
rences in ancient and modern history ; especially 
“the foundation, laws, and governments 0 
‘‘countries—their progress in civilisation, in- 
‘dustry, literature, arts, aud science—their 
* achievements in arms—and their civil, military, 
and religious institutions“: and in all these de- 
partments particular care was bestowed on the 
fulness and correctness of the articles relating to 
the British Empire. In subsequent editions the 


fails to do justice to the tendency that in many 
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24 Dictionary of Dates relating to all Ages and Na- 
tions. By JoszPH HAxDbw. Tenth edition, revised and 
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Y] arrangement, on 


lit own uame, Under the 
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ap favour, The 

its continuous improvement must 
someth us: for, besides the 
aud continuation of chronological tables 
historical summaries, theré were in 
lant edition, some five hundred new 
graphical, ical, literary, and ecientifi 
and again in the edition now before us, in additic 
to continuations, nearly four hundred new articles’ 
have been supplied. Haydn deserves to’ be 
ever gratefully remembered for the most service- 
able of universal reference ever pi 
and Mr. Vincent is to be praised without 


tion for ha . not me widen ite ö br aud 1 
nad . ok 


heightened ita value, but placed it 
every subsequent work having ony 
character, and beyond ear of auch competi- 
tion as may be created by the unsorupulous ap- 
propriations of compilers who have uae 
of tormet editions. 8 10 
For the sake of those unprofessional readers to 
whom the work may not be known, it is desirable 
we should say that it is not à collection of — 
et 
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i) 


in every eurrent of 
kind, 


an 
as its present editor just 
PDated Se b. e, 
“every department of the biste 
down to the very eve of 


1 ght publica- 
“tion.” Thus, ik want the ' 
events in the history of any country, we 
find them arranged under the names of Greed, 
Rome, England, Germany, or what not; wh 
if we seck more than a fact or and 


specific information on a particular point, # 
We — 


* occurrence 
Rr whether jt be Magna Charta 
Bill of Rights, the foundation of Unive: 
the planting of a colony, or the suppres 
riot. In the same way, unde 
„Battles,“ we find the condensed 


er the 
slaughter of all ages; but any great or momentous .. 
battle will be 1 also ely a under 
e, Adminlstra- 
‘‘ tions,” we may read the outline of a of 
our political history: and, turning to the several. 


names of these administrations, may surround 
ourselves with composing them. 
as 1 bt 
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every-day things, we 
constant use of the wor 


aftonde, wale be necessarily bestowed on ‘aécef 
taining an 


veryone who reads much will aud f t 


al 
general information ita aid 
occasion requires, supp 
early education, or acqu | 

know aces, OF many special kinda, for 


of which they have often felt distressed even over 
a news 


sr, or overwhelmed in conversation by 
the feeli sie boys and at : 


of ignoraneg. a a 
as much as large readers and public 
find the — — ; 5 ves; 
are immensely am and a t 
more instructed than by some of halt 
lessons, in foraging through | 
volume for such out-of-the-way kuowledge a V 
it contains about alt sorts of things—Actresses ° 
and Assassins, Balloons and Beards, Fig gee 
Machines and Chimneys, Circulating Libraries 
and Cemeteries, the Dramg and Dwarfs, Earth- 
quakes and Exeter-hall, Fortune-tellers and 
great Frosts, Hangings and Holy 3 r 90 
on, through thou of short notices of in- 
describable variety, under every letter of, the 
alphabet. In brief, while eminently a book for 
rofessional persons, it is also one 
that should in every library, and have ite 
place in every family; and, especially, should be 
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one of the first handful purchased ay 
man who wishes to be generally well-informed 
aud to be accurate in the essentials of know- 
ledge that enter into, or are implied in all 
iutelligent common conversation. 
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pression of sympathy with Geribsldi and condem- | 22¢e0's Head, Newoastle, cadging for casual three- von DEPARTMENT. 
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on Monday night at Halifax and Bradford. There | alen to bay "bacoy.”—Newcastle Chronicle. ene 
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public meeting is announced to take place on We'nes- 
day evening next, ia a large room of Mr. Alderman 
Tatham's machine-shop, Milnrow-road. The mayor, 
Mr. J. T. Pagan, is expected to preside. A large plat- 
form, capable of holding 300 persons, is being erected 
and it ie calculated the room will hold about 3,000 
peaple seated. The proceedings of the meeting will 
take their cue from two resolutions, The first will 
have raference to financial and Parliamentary reform, 
which, having been moved and sec nded by 
will be spoken to by Mr. Cobden. The second resolu- 
tion will be in recognition of his erinent services to the 
country, prominently in connection with the French 
treaty, and will express a warm hope that the nation 
may * have the benefit of his ability and experience, 
Tui“ résolution will al-o be moved and seconded by 
electore. Some of the leading reformers and mayors 
of surrounding towns are invited. | 

Tur Usirep KInd bon Attrance held their 
annus! meeting in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on Wednesday evening, Sir Brooke Pechell in the 
chair. The room was crowded to excess, and a 
second meeting had to be held in the Assembly- 
rooms, It was reported that nearly 2,000/. hed been 
subscribed to the funds of the society that day, and 
that 225/. had been raised in the late Tem 
Convention, for the fand for the relief of the Lan- 
cashire distress. The speakers were Mr. Lawson, 
M. P., the Rev. Talbot Greaves, Sir Robert Briscoe, 
Dr. Lees, Mr. George Thompson, Mr. Pope, Rev. 
Mr, Stowell, &. All the resolutions were en- 
thusiastio dly carried. The principal one was as 
follows.:— 

That alt experi i to the licence aban- 
dantiy proves than it. A.. satisfactorily 8 or 


— the traffic in alooholic liquors under an 
allows their common sale, and 


onl ety of the community; and this meeting is of opinion 
that ‘the best method of initiati * 
of the 


The Rev. Canon Stowell, in reference to the distress 
of the district, said that if the working men had 
only been ordinarily careful of their savings in the 
past days of prosperity, there would not have been 
tlre necessity for any of them applying to the parish, 
or even to a local committee, for relief. He thought, 
at the same time, that the people were showing a 
wonderfal example of nobleness of conduct, in the 
manuer in which they bore their sufferings. Speak- 
ing of the contributions for their relief in this dis- 
triot, he ssid that the merchant who was carrying 
on his mill at a loss, was doing far more than the 
one who closed his mill and put his name down for 
5002. to the relief fund. 


pa 


Glennings. 


No man is 80 insignificant as to be sure his example 
can do no EN 

A woman was convicted in New Haven, last 
week, as a ‘‘common scold,” under an old statute. 
The law applies only to females. . American Paper. 

An extraordinary rise of the Thames on Friday 
did considerable damage along the Surrey and 
Kentish shores. 

A new Turkish Ambassador at the Taileries 
brings with him his entire harem, amounting to 
seven wives. 

It is stated that the Pope bas just sent a magni- 
ficent string of beads to the Prince Impérial, who 
has begun learning his catechism.— Paris Letter. 

There is a romour running through the Brazilian 
Department of the International Exhibition that a 
atone has been found which is larger than the 
Koh-i-noor and the Star of the South put together. 

A female named Bridget Canningham has been 
poisoned in Liverpool, by eating mussels that had 
been taken from the bottom of a vessel to which 
they had attached themrel ves, 

Joe Balding, a coloured man, died in the Zenes- 
ville (Ohio) intiemary last month, aged 121 years. 
He was a Virginian slave in the days of Was ning · 


ton. 

It is understood that the Italian Government ha ve 
contracted with the Millwall Iron Works for a war 
steamer of 2.030 tons, fitted with cupolas on the 
principle of Captain Coles, 

It is aaid that Viscount Laguéronnidre, the editor 
of La France, gets 25,000 france a year from the 
Empress’s private puree, besides his salary and his 
senator's pay, for his strenuous advocacy of the 
Pope’s cause. 

It is related of the French family of the Dake 
de Levis, that they have a picture iu their pedigree, 
in which Noah is represented going into the ark, 
and entry ing under his arm a small trunk, on which 
is written, Papers belonging to the Levis family.” 

It is said that when the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
complajned to that of St. James's of the aid sent out 
to Garibaldi, when in Sicily, by bis English friends, 
Lord Palmerston replied thet he could not prevent 
the sending oat of private assistance to Garibaldi 
2 mote than the sending of several millions to the 

ope. 

A Discrack TO AN HonovraBte NamE.— 
Wooden-legged, whisky-drinking Jack Stephenson, 


**Sare, now, your honour, I’m a sailor.” Tou in 

the seafaring line! I question whether you have 

aver been to sea in your life.” Sare, now, and 

does your honour think that I came over from 

ey in a Waggin?” Commit him — commit 
im. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE Dresses.—The sum total of the 
facts is comprised at this moment in the statement, 
that, of all preservatives of linen garments against 
fame, sulphate of ammonia is the cheapest and best. 
A solution contsining 7 per cent. of crystallised salt, 
or six and two-tenths per cent. of anhydrous salt, is 
4 perfect preservative. It does not offer the resist- 
ance to the iron that other salts do, as only a com- 
paratively scaall proportion of it is used; neither does 
it change the colour or texture of the fabric upon 
which it is employed.—Social Science Review. 

A Drsapporntep Srcesstonist.—A hall was 
ziven in Toronto, last week, in honour of Lord 
Monck’s visit to that city, and several of the 
Windsor secessionists visited Toronto. One of them, 
who wished an invitation to the ball, called upon a 
member of Lord Monck’s Cabinet, and presented his 
eard :—"* Mr, „Southern Confederacy.” The 
gentleman took it, and examined it, remarked :— 
‘Mr, ————, of the Southern Confederacy, eh! 
Well, air, our Government is not aware of the 
existence of such an institution.“ There must be 
some mistake, sir!” and the Secessionist was 
courteously bowed out.— New York Paper. 

A Far. Misnar.—At a church in the West of 


Engl the preacher was oonoluding an eloquent 
d ith a fervid ration, when he suddenly 


ato and, hastily diving his hand into bis coat- 
pocket, drew forth a handkerchief, which he applied 


shat do hie mouth. The congregation became alarmed, 


many fearing the rev. gentleman had burst a blood- 
vessel, Ina few minutes, he removed the handker- 
chief from his month, and in tones far less articulate 
than those in which he had previously addressed his 
audience, pronounced the benediction, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. From inquiries subsequently 
made, it was found that the strange scene which had 
excited so much sympathy and anxiety for the 
reverend gentleman had been produced by the springs 
of a set of artificial teeth which he wore having be- 
come deranged, and thus prevented him from finish- 
ing his sermon, . 


— 


Births, Marrihges, und Beuths. 


BIRTHS. 


PERRY.—Oct. 17, at 8, Alford-terrace, Lynton, North Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. F. J. Perry, of a daughter. 

ANGAS.—Oct. 18, at 12, Warwick-road, Upper Clapton, Lon- 
don, the wife of John Howard Angas, Esq., of Collingrove, 
South Australia, of a daughter. 3 

GRIST.—Oct. 22, at 64, Hemingford-road, Barnsbury-park, 
Mrs. Hubert G. Grist, of a son. 

HINDS.—Oct. 27, at Kensinzton, London, the wife of the 
Rev. George Hinds, of Rubery, near Bromsgrove, Worocester- 

ver, 


MARRIAGES. 


TAYLOR—HORNE.—Oct. 16, at the Particular Baptist 
Chapel, Rochdale-road, by Mr. A. B. Taylor, minister, Mr. 
Thomas Alfred Taylor, of Walworth, Surrey, to Maria, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jas. Horne, of London. 

METTAM—BROWWN.— Oct. 22, at the Baptist Chapel, Town- 
head-street, Sheffield, by the Rev. C. Larom, Mr. B. J. 
Mettam, merchant’s clerk, to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Mr. James Brown, of Sheffield, builder. 

MORLAND—FRY ER. —Oct. 22, at the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Brighou:e, Charles Coleby Morland, of Croydon, to Jane, 
—— = of the late Charles Fryer, of Toothill, near 


trick. 

COLMAN — SPARKHALL.—Oct. 22, at the Independent 
Chapel, Wymondham, by the Rev. John Anderson, Mr. 
Thomas Green Colman, of Wattlefield, to Susannah, 
ee. 83 of the late John Sparkhall, of Attle- 

rough. 

BROADBENT — NICHOLL.—Oct, 22, at Zion Chapel, 
Halifax, by Dr. Fraser, LL. D., brother-in-law of the bride- 
groom, Henry Broadbent, Esq., of Bradshaw, to Anne, 
second daughter of Thomas Nicholl, Esq., of Carlton House, 


Halifax. : . 
SAWER—DALBY.—Oct. 22, at the Independent Chapel, St. 
Nicholas-street, Ipswich. by the Rev. John Raven, Mr. Alfred 
Sawer, to Miss Sarah Dalby, both of Ipswich. 
PREN CtICE—OLIV&.—Oct. 23, at Northampton, by the Rev. 
E. T. Prust, Eustace Carey Prentice, „of Stowmarket, 
to Elizabeth Comley, eldest daughter of Olive, Esq . 


au 0 

DUFF ERIN—HAMILTON. —Oct 23, at the Castle of Killy- 
leigh, Lord Dufferin and Clandeboye, to Harriet Hamilton, 
ekiest daughter of the late Archibald Hamilton. 

TURNER—MOODY.—Oct. 25, at Hopton Chapel, Mirfield, by 
the Rev. J. Cameron, Mr. Samuel Turner, of Halifax, to 
Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Mr. Joseph Moody, timber mer- 
chant, of Hopton, near Mirfield. 


DEATHS, 


ALBEMARLE.—Oct, 18, at Twickenham, Middlesex, Char- 
lotte Susannah, Countess Dowager of Albemarle, aged 
eighty-seven. 

PLASGOOV.—Oct. 14, at Stamford, after a short illness, 
Mr. Francis Plasgood, in his forty-seventh year, deeply la- 
mented. 

HOLDEN.—Oct. 19, at his residence, Mitcham-common, Geo. 
Holden, Eaq., aged seventy-two, much respected. 

BONTER. - Oat. 20, at Church-street, Hackney, Elizabeth, 
relict of the late John Bonter, aged seventy three, much re- 


epected. 

BRO DIE.—Oct. A, at Broome-park, Betchworth, in his 
eightieth year, Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart, F. R. S., 

Soerjeant-Surzeon to the Queen. 

COLMAN.—Oct. 28, at her residence, Newmarket-road, Nor- 
wich, in the 4 ge year of her age, Ann, widow of the 


Jeremiah . 
* Norfolk-terrace, — get 


STOWELL.—Oct. x6¢ at 


green, Sarah, relict of the late Rev. Dr. Stowell, 
| sixty-one, 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital 14, 538. 900 Government Securi- 
Rest oe 233 ties. . . . 11.863, 992 
posite . . . 6,944,238 Other Securities .. 18,605,938 
Other Deposits .... 15,197,661 Notes q . 8,250, 
* Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 839,889 


£39,569, 209 £39,569, 299 


Oct, 28, 1862, M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
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Ho LLO -was Omrrment anp P La. — For bad legs, bad 
breasts, and scorbutic or scrofulous sores, this is a genuine 
specific The grateful and earnest testimony of thousands who 
have ex ite unrivalled powers over these complaints, 
aud who have been raised from prostrate helplessness and a 
condition loathsome to og ee and othe 1 4 — 
unn to enlarge in t ace upon extraordinary 
virtues. The parte atfected pace be bathed with lukewarm 
water, and, when the poresare thereby opened, the Ointment 
should be rubbed in at least twice aday. It then penetrates 
to the seat of the disorder, and effects a thorough and perma- 
nent cure. These preparations are same. sae of rare balsams, 
as mild as they are efficacious.—[ Advertisement. } 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, London, Monday, Oct. 27. 


The fresh supply of English wheat this morning was very 
small, and factors demanded an advance of 2s Bs qr on the 
rates of Monday last; but this could not be obtained, and the 
sales effected were ultimately at an improvement upon the 
quotations of this day se’nnight of le per = Foreign is 
held firmly, and there has been a fair retail demand, at, in 
some instances, ls per qr over the rates of last Monday. 
Barley in better demand, and rather dearer. Beans and peas 
a firm trade, and each fully as dear. The arrivals of foreign 
oate during the week were not large, and the supply of English 
scarcely so considerable as it has been for some weeks past. 
The trade for the latter article remains depressed, and the 
sales to-day have been at a slight decline, and foreign 
— buyers have to pay the full current rates of this 

y Ww e 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 8d to 84d ; household ditto, 6d to 7éd. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Istincron, Monday, Oct. 27. 

The supply of foreign stock on sale in to-day’s market was 
onl adr and » general quality of the beasts was very 
middling—of the sheep and calves tolerably good. Some of 
the Dutch sheep appeared to carry a large quantity of internal 
fat. The arrivals of beasts fresh up from our own grazing 
districts was seasonably extensive as to number, but rather 
deficient in quality. me breeds commanded a steady sale, 
at, in some instances, an advance in the quotations of Monday 
last, of 2d per Siba, the rates being 4s 8d and 4s 10d per Sibs; 
otherwise the beef trade was in a sl h state, at barely 
late rates, and a clearance was not effected. The receipts 
from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, 
comprised 3,500 shorthorns; from other parts of England 
960, various breeds; from Ireland, 900 oxen and heifers, and 
from Scotland 6 Scots. We were tolerably well, but not to 
ay heavily, — with sheep, which came to hand in mid- 
dling condition. Generally 19 the mutton trade was firm, 
and the currencies realised on day se’nnight were freely 
supported. Prime Downs and half-breds changed hands at 
from 5s 6d to 58 8d per Slbs. Calves—the supply of which 
was moderate—moved off steadily, at Thursday's advance in 
the quotations—viz., from 3s 10d to 5s per 8ib. The best veal 


— 


was worth 58 id per 8ibs. Pigs commanded a steady sale, at 
full prices, 

Per lbs, to sink the Offal. 

. d. 8. d. . d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts. 3 2 to 3 4 Prime Southdown 65 6 te 5 8 
second quality 8 6 38 10 Lambs 0 0 0 0 
Prime large oxen.4 0 4 6 Lge. coarsecalves 4 2 4 10 
Prime Scota, &c..4 8 4 10 Prime small. 5 0 5 4 
Qoarse inf. sheep. 8 10 4 2 Large hogs . .4 0 4 6 
tecond quality .4 4 48 Neatem. porkers.4 8 5 0 
Pr.coarsewoolled5 0 5 4 


Suckling calves, 11s t020s, Quarter-old store pigs, 206 to 80s each. 


NEWGATE A&D LEADENHALL, Monday, Oct. 27. 


The supply of town and country killed meat on sale at 
these markets to-day is moderate. On the whole the demand 
rules steady, and prices have advanced 2d per 8ibs. 


Per 8lbe by the curcase, 


ad, 3. d. . d. 8. d. 
inferior beef . . 2 8 to 2 10 Small por . 4 10 co 6 2 
Aiddling ditto .8 0 3 4 Int. mutton . .3 8 310 
Prime large do.. 3 6 8 10/ Middlingditto .4 0 4 4 
Do. small do. .4 0 4 2 Prime ditto . 4 6 4 8 
(arge pork. . .4 0 4 8 Ve all. 40 410 


PRODUCE MARKET, Tuzspay, Oct. 28. 


Tca.—The business transacted in this market for the better 
descriptions has been to a larger extent since the deli 
of the Overland Mail, and late quotations have been well 
sustained, 

SuGar.—There has been but a limited amount of business 
transacted ip this market, without, however, any material 
change to record in prices. In the refined market the opera- 
tions have been er more active, and previous rates are 


current. ä 

Correr.— The market has experienced but a limited inquiry 
for colonial descriptions; full prices, however, are demanded 
for good and fine descriptions. 

Rices.—An average amount of business has been done in 
this market for tho better qualities of East India, and late 
quotations are maintained. 

SALTPETRE.—The amount of business recorded in this 
market has been to a very moderate extent, and the few bar- 
gains recorded have been at slightly reduced rates. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 27.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 4,880 firkins butter, and 3,052 bales of 
bacon; and from foreign ports 15,762 casks butter, and 662 
bales and 352 boxes of bacon. The demand for the finest 
Irish butter continues good, and a further advance of 2 per 
ewt was obtained for the best descriptions, in other kinds no 
change; the market closed very firm. Foreign met a good 
sale, without alteration in value, ‘Ihe bacon market remained 
steady without change in prices, purchasers merely taking for 
immediate consumption. 


POTATOES.—BorouGH AND SPITALFIKLDS, Monday, Oct. 
27.— Since our last report fair supplies of home-grown potatoes 
have been received at these markets, the arrival of French 
produce has continued on a moderate scale. The trade, 
generally ing, has ruled inactive; nevertheless, 22 
have been fairly su Kent and Essex Regents to 
110s, Rocks 70s to French 65s to 70s per ton, 
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WOOL, Monday, 1 the next — . 
222 es 5 Nack Reed Pee 


average business doing in most home-grown qualities, yy 
the late advance in the quotations. The stocks held in 1 
manufacturing districts are very moderate for the time of year. 


SEEDS, Monday, Oct. 27.—The seed market continues 
without business. Red LE attracts more attention, 
but the high rates tequi or the « 
offering prevent business at present, te seed ot trefoil 
remain inactive. Winter tares are in less 2 and rather 
easier in value. 


OIL, Monday, Oct. 27.—Linseed oil is in moderate 
at 41s 6d per cwt on the spot, is firm, at extreme 
rates. Olive, cocoa-nut—which continues in demand for ex- 
port—and palm oils move off steadily, at fall cutrencies. 
— however, are a alow sale. In naval stores a very moderate 
business doing. American spirits of turpentine 1258, French 
115s per cwt, Common resin 288. 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, &c., Satutday, Oct. 25.—Flax has 
changed hands to a very moderate extent; nevertheless, prices 
rule tirm. Hemp moves off slowly, and clean Russian is “ition 
at 391 per ton. Jute is dull, and the quotations have fallen 
from 15s to 20s per ton. Coir goods in some instances are 
rather lower. 


COALS, Monday, Oct 27.—Market firm for the best coal, 
at last day’ s rates. Manufactory coal heavy. Hettons 19s, 
Haswell] 19s, South Hettons 19s, Hartlepool 188 00, Bryon 
178 3d, Russell Hettons 18s, Gosforth 166 6d, Belmont 17s, 
Turnsball 1és 9d, Trimden Hartlepool 18s 6d, Eden 16s 64, 
Wvlam 16s 6d, Hartlepool West Hartleys 16s.—Fresh arri 
173, left from last day 1.— Total, 174. 


TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 27.— Our market is steady ron 
and prices are fairly supported. To-day St. Petersburg Y. PM 
quoted at 47s 3d to 47s 6d per cwt on the spot. Roug fat 
is selling at 28 5d per Slbe. 


Advertisements. 
ANTED, 


in a First-class BABY LINEN 
and LADI ’ QUTFITTING BSTABLISHMENT, 
a YOUNG LADY, who thoroughly understands the büsiness. 


Also, a GOOD SALESWO MAN, who has a knowledgs of the 
Berlin aud Fancy 
Address, Mr. efunton, 8 * 12, Darby- street, Bradford, 


Yorkshire; or apply at Messrs. Sharp, Perrin, and Co, Old 
Change, on Thursday, between Eleven and Three o'clock, 


* 
C LEWISHAM. 


The HALF-YEARLY ELECTION of this Institution was 
held in the CONGRE VATION AL LIBRARY, BLOMFIELD- 
STREKT, FINSBURY, on Tuesday, the 28th inst 


R. J. KITCHENER, Esq., in the Chair. 


The number of Votes polled for the respective Candidates 
was as follows, and the FIRST FIVE were declared duly 
elected :— 


r 2463 Newton, W. . 481 
Morell, S. L. 2,227 | Roberts, K 468 
Nicholson, J. 8. .s 1/946 Rietiarde, J. ee 330 

orrison, J. KE. 1,886] Dunn, G. 83. 240 
Scullard, H. .. .. .. 956] Snell, W. E. 193 
Marchant, J. R. 723] Williams, C. R. 5 6 19 
n 605 


The Committee heg to state that they have ventured to 
INCREASE by this Eleotion the average number of Pupils in the 
School, in consequence of the urgency of the cases; as several 
would otherwise have been su uated. 

A considerable increase in the amount of annual income has 
therefore become indispensable, and they look Pe a to the | 
friends of the Christian ministry throughout this country for 
a considerable addition to their list of Annual Subscribers. 

GEORGE ROBE, Seortetary. . 

15, Paragon, New Kent-road, S. E. 


ples of now foreign N 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


vy ILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Tite, DROWSINESS Hina “WU eS 
of the STOMACH and BOWELS, are quick] 
the well-known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PIL 


of rere 
d by all Medicthe Vendors. “Brice Is, IId. and 28. 9d. 


a 
1 44 | 8 
— 


R. RICORD's ESSENCE of LIFE restores 
manhood ved the — — 8 constitutions in = 
weeks. Failure is 2 perme 0. effects are permanent. 0 
consultation n d in with full instructions, 
at lls., or four quantities * 338., sen — Cake. carefully 
packed, on receipt of remittances, or Pos 
Sole agerit in London, ch 220, n Entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, 


— 


— 


e 


Baur HAIR -C HURCHER’S 

TOILET CREAM tains Pag BI wiority for impart- 

ing richness, softness, an air, as well as 

a most économical article. Price ed ls. 6d., and 6s. 

ach lor Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 
tant, 4s. od., 7s., and 14s 508 as Sold by H 


Wh at R. FHN a St au BN Nast TU N . 
Wifes Watehouse 1 2 all Hairdressers 22 


HAIR DEC EI HAIR DYE! 
AR RYE! e ie is the best 
Hair Dye a Ragland. Grey, red, or rusty hair dyed instantly 


* beau nat 2 without the least 
a be air or ot ak, Ib. und the iit of bad dyes remedied. 


all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro- 
— 4 W. Gillingwater, 96, Goswell-road. Sent free to any 
railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 38. Cd., 5s, 6d., and 
108. 6d. each. Beware of nterfeits. 


Ham DESTROYER for removing i 


fluous hair on the Less 1 and arms. This great dis- 


figurement of female bea 2 effectually removed by this 
as bet * — Nenn and certain * In Boxes, 


to any railway 
station, om — 1 1 of be at and Chemists, and of 


the eopriptor, ¥ Ws Gilling water,, 96, Goswell Pad, Beware of 
Coun 


Babies PREVENTED. — — GILLING- 
ab shatoret t in ait “tunes of 4 N 
bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bey 88. 6d. and 5a, 6d. May 


be ba 4 of all | 905 ers one of the rietor 
Pere . Waitt fis to day Talley 


e HERBAL EMBROCATION ; 
4 ai Cure for the n Cough, without 


gm is the on a perfect on without 
Pape wins iin te iu a eo 
venience ns Tnich. in. in Al Hang sre daten ident to 
date a 77 — any — The In- 
ven Lid Bhoprivtor is KmBRocaTiON can with pleasure 
and satisfaction declare that — salutary effects have been so 


univ experienced, acknow that 

thany of the most eminent of “the Faculty now n 

commend it ag the ouly known aaſe and perfect cute, wi withoud 
| restriction ot diet, or use of 


For the protection of the public, and to prevent im 
J. ROCHE” is signed on thé Label adcompan 
Bottle, and the name of the sole W e Agent, Mr. Ea- 
wards, 67, St. Paul’s, engraved on the Government Stamp. 
| Price 4s. per Bottle, Bold by most AX Chemista. 
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[STEBNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


The Jurors of Class 2 have awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL 
For the superiority of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH: 


‘A BILFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS | fro: 
DENTISTRY.—Messrs. MOSELY, DENTISTS, 20, 
Berners-street, London. Established 1820. Messrs. Mosely, 
Dentists, to direct attention to a New and Patented im- 
provement the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, Palates, 
&c., which supersedes all Metals, and soft or absorbing agents 
hitherto the fruitful cause of 80 many evils to the mouth and 


gums. A portion of this great improvement consists of a | 


gum-coloured enamelled base for the Artificial Teet 3 
presents a uniformly smooth and highly polished s 
veuting any lodgment of food between interstices, thus 155 
ing the consequent uupleasant secretions, causing foulness of 
breath, &c. Additional Teeth can be added when required 
(thus saving great expense to the Patients), without * 
roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded in a soft state 
iaequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are carefully pro- 
tected, and insure a perfect system of Painless Dentistry, 
Neither metals, wires, or unsig * » are required, but 
perfect complete adhesion secured by OSELY’S 1 
SucTION PAL ATR, No. 764, Aug., 1855. 
Teeth tly restored to use, preventing the necessity of 
extraction. Consultation and every free. Success 
guaranteed in att cases by Messrs, Mosely, 30, Berners-stfeot 
Oxford-atreet, W. 


Single Teeth, from 5s, Sets from Five Guineas. 


OSTEO EIDON, WHAT IS IT? 
See Patent, March 1, 1862. No. 560. 


ABRIEL’S self-adhesive patent inde- 
structible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, 
without palates, springs, or wires, and without operation. 
One set Jasts a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or 
articulation, Purest material only, at half the usual cet, 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
THE OLD ESTABLISHED DENTISTS 
(Diploma, 1815). 
27, HARLEY-STREB?, CAVENDISH-SQUARE; 
84, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON; 
134, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
(International Exhibition, Class 17.) 
Consultations gratis. For an explanation of their various 
improvements, opinions of the press, testimonials, &c , see 
‘Gabriel's Practical Treatise on the Teeth,” ores free on 
baren 
— to he City Establishment, next Benson's, the 


be they ogee ed iy Piatt: 


yed and tender | 


| RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
| * HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
3 — N no steel 
Pope ist. Feollity of application ; 2n 
lake 1 or - a 55 It may Bok gon with 
comfo any on 0 or 
2 It sunita of 21 of ee Ss n the al uted 
a to the wearer; and is perfectly con rote 
70 We do not hesitate to give to this invention n our unqualified 
approbation ; and westrenuotusly advise the use of it to all 
ose who stand in need ef that protection, which aye ort AB 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any othe? 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highesi 
satisfaction in thus recommending. ne and State ae 
urgeons :— 


: 0 : 

) Bo » F. R. S., Assis urgeon to Ki ae, obpi 

Hospital; T. way, Esq., Lew Assistan to Guy's 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F. R. S., 8 — ve the Magdalene | wtes 
Hospital; T. — Ondine: a enn to the 
London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 3 Sargon Met to to the 
Metropolitan Po oe Fo 25 u to Prin 
„ei Ro „F. 5 . ames a 0 mn — 

Pits aod many Kg., 

R. S many others, 


ve had by and the Ti ur 
(which eu pat fail fit) can "be E on sendir g 


e body, two inches below the hips; to ae 


Mr. WHITE, 228, e LONDON. 
eS Hi th dS 2 


| Price of an Un_bilical Truss, 42a. and 5%, P 10. 10d. 

|. Post-office Orders to be made payable te John bite, Post 
Oitice, Piccadilly, 

NEW PATENT | 
EL. STIC STOCKINGS: KNEE- CAPS, &c. 
The material of which ‘are’ made is recommended 
by the faculty as being 2 compressible, and 
2 best 2 ſor ut au ro | 
Cases O . 
COSB VEINS, ene t ne 


and inexpensive, and 1 va 1 ary stock ing. 
Prive 48. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s., to 108. each. — 6d. 


0 John White, Manufaeturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


I D SHOULD MEET THE EYE 
0 


‘tonal one troubled 8 wine in the to ee Wis 
— ee * * te ae Nr * 
860K. K. 2 AGE B. 


HARPER TWELVETRERS’ 


W ASBINeG MACHINE fer the . 
MILGION, : 


PROTECTED BY HER MASRSTT’s nora 
LETTERS PATENT, 

be worked he a child, and 

es in a few hours, — 

BLV&TREBS’ * 


— in two W. “a 
rulibing, besides “Sint 
th 


C 
2 


With the 
water, and fuel. All —— Tes — tried it admit that 10 te 
cleanest, —— , effective; 
Mabhine ever in HURN for 
it L. & 
* of these Machines are now in constant use 
ro 


Directions t tse are forwarded with exch Machide ; and 
purchasers may feel assured that attention to the 


will seoure perfect sa 
and numerous ny ee rable 
jengih sad, breadth “of the — 
e n 


READ WHAT OTHER PROPLE SAY :— 
a Your Washing 
* rr is got 
Pram Com — ies ac Megat err ; 
„ 22 0 ‘ 
accomplishes all prota 5 het 
these: 
every, fr 
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isto 
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tion | 


of Christian cerry . 
a-half, DAI 
From the Rev. J 


Sermons 9 44 Pul 
ee 8 
3 
by the old s 1280 
— 1 of ce E.. 
I trust this in 
I have to my 


From the Rev. JABEZ BURNS, D. D., of 
and by ita use & ora eos 
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eee Union i os La 
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From Mrs. Dar See 
“Your Wash Machin 


“brass taht 

illow | 

vishake soaking been 

stainless, I am satiatiod that SF 
be known and it will be fully 2 eee —a perl 


Copy of & letter pins 2 a pa 2 neur Andover, b 
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ae al 
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rove of any 
41 ur i it 22 artldle 
quired, and I am partvotiy . with 


es. The washerwomen —— 

vation. You must, theref 
machine that it gets fair play, Th 
mendation of the machine. 


From JOHN KELLY, Rog 


efficient domestic machine. 
From Mr. W. H. COULTAS, 
J received the W. ‘safely, 
yesterday. It does its work wel), and is all you represent it to 


be.—Jan. 28, 1802.“ 


From M Warwick Hall, 
“T have ct S bili 


Machine,’ and am glad to find we Goce weehing 
ys) quicker tai than by the ud plan, The la 
first was that no b. her on, but is 


os Waals endl de ‘Washing washing’ 
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125 ALSO 
RIGGS’ AUSTRALIAN SATIN-GLAZE 
STAROH, d valuable and eoonoiniaa 
qual to ) Tes of 10 . a . 
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THE NONCOMFORMIST. 
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De LEISURE HOUR, No. 500 for 
Nov. 1, price Id., contains :— 
Ba Irving, with Portrait. 
z Tale of Coal Fields and Corn Fields. 
228 and XXXII. 
ree Fascination possessed by the Stoat. 
London: 66, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


HE SUNDAY at HOME, No. 444, for 
Nov. 1, price Id., contains :— 


* fray he r a Scottish Parish Min- 
Een,» with Engraving. 

rad in th Death. 

Wreok in the F * 


Pages for the Young—The Young Fisherman of Heligoland. 
Scripture Enigma, 40. 
Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 


all 


| 


Just published, No, 28, price Id. 
COTTAGER in TOWN and 


COUNTRY, With Engravings of An Evening +. Home 
iy 2 — * are my little Friends Here? 


and her Daughter 
15 IA 
Ths Master without 4 Fault. The Nugget of Gold. 
Old Granny. The O Giraffe 
The k allway Porter, * The ended. the Sheepfold 
1 0 
Children’s Page—Wait and] and the Sh ; 
See. Garden V bages. 


e Tract ben. U. 86, Paternostor-row ; and all Book- 
RASERB’S \MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 23. ed., 
ConTatns. 
. What shall we do with our 
Friendship, A Tale.“ Old Maids? By Frances 
n Power Cobbe. 


orth and South; or, Who is 
the Traitor? By a White 
blioan. 


Renan. 
The International Exhibition. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, W. O. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 1862, No. DLXYV. Price 2s, 6d. 


ConTants :— 
err. 
0. 
No. 16.—The Sympathetic 
The Beot in Franc age 
: Salem Chapel. Part X. 
of India. 


— 9 tenants one London. 


Now ready, Cheap Editions, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. each, 
[THE SYRIAN LEPER Third 
Thousand. 


1 WAY Bone 


* 2 


er moots ployed to argue 
home the Gospel to the heart. —Homilist. 2 
London: Wertheim and Co.; and Straban and Co, 


; 5s. Gd. roan gilt Instrumental on Nov 
sa f. f Seetin 


grand, effective.” —Weldon’s Register. 
“We o perfect tune-book.”—Soottish 


n 

the book referred to exem s the privi- 
a beer sgn of the music 
auxiliary to purposes of Divine worship.”—English Church- 


London: Ward and Ca, Paternoster-row ; Jackson, Wal- Price. 


— Slagee Paul’s-churchyard ; Novello Ilo aud Co., 
Soho. 
$5 W. Nil er Religious Tract Society of Boot- 


— COOKS and CO,’8 POPULAR MUSIU. 


AMILTON’S 
Hi = tthe PIANO — INSTRUCTIONS 


- be 
plete combinations 
guide Mr 


IN HOLY FAMILY. 


for Piano by W. H. Caxcorr, 
— duet, 6s, ; 33 _— 


TAE ADORATION. Sacred Melodies, for 


Piano, by W. H. Ca ILO Three Series, 
ba. ; dust, &; or one volume, 18s, sm pol, 


422 ew} MOUNT. Sacred agg ny for 
Each, sole, 


W. H. Cauzoort, 


* 
a 


DR. VAUGHAN’S BI CENTENARY — — VOLUME. 


4 Ennio ‘onconformity. 


BY 
ROBERT VAUGHAN, DD. 


Just published, price 3d., 
THE SEARCHER SEARCHED: 
Or the Rev. H. Carpenter, M. A., Minister of St. Michael's, 
Liverpool, 


CONFRONTED WITH THE TRUTH. 


By Rev, N Metron, M.A. | 


Just published, price 3d., 
1 CHURCH of ENGLAND as I SAW 
IT on SUNDAY, AUGUST 17, 1862; 


Including a Conversation with a High-Church Clergyman 
on the Bicentenary Question. 


By R. W. BETTS, 
Minister of Hanover Chapel, Peckham. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. | 


2 ‘ in to the read acts—and to th 
To the man of business a at re We er pt er a treasury of facts—a e man 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d., 


THE BOOK 


OF DATES. 


THE TENTH THOUSAND. 
Comprising the Principal Events in All Ages, from the Earliest Records to the Present Tim e. 
WITH INDEX OF EVENTS. 

London: Griffin, Bohn, and Co. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d., and to be had at all the Circulating Libraries, 


MEDITATIONS ON 


DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


TRANSLATED, FROM THE GERMAN 
BY MISS FREDERICA ROWAN. 


— 


Phe clroumstances under which this volume has been produced are very peculiar. A favourite volume with his late 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort was the well-known German work, ‘ Stunden der Andacht,’ which is generally ascribed to 
Zechokke. Some of these meditations were frequently read by him, as though he had a presentiment of his early death. After 
that sad event the book naturally became more than ever endeared to the Queen, who solaced herself by making a selection of 
the greater favourites ; these she employed Miss Rowan to translate, aud had them printed in a volume, of which a small 
number of copies were ciroulated, with a notice that the ‘ Meditations’ had been selected for translation by one to whom, 
in deep and overwhelming sorrow, they had proved a source of comfort and edification,’ As the volume is one so eminently 
caloulated to answer this end, it is evident that a much wider circulation was desirable than at first contemplated, and accord- 
ingly her Majesty was pleased to give her permission to that effect.”—Extract from the Bookseller,” Aug. 80, 1862. 


London: Trübner and Co., 60, Paternoster - row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 8d. sewed, or 20s. per 100, 
12 CHURCH and the NATION in 1862. 


wae Comping Saws Address delivered at the Autumnal As- 
the Weigh Howes nion of England and Wales in 
Ocober 7, 1862. By Samuzt Martin. 


1 — Walford, and Hodder, 18, St. Paul’s- 
churohyard. ’ wits 


Just redily, demy 8vo, 3d., 


AUSE and PROBABLE RESULTS of the 
CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. Facts for the People of 
Great Britain, By WIIAAX Tavron, of California, 


and Co., Stationers“ hall. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
court, .C. ; Warren Hall and 0o., Camden-road, N.W. ; and 


F MILY BIRBLES, Presentation Bibles, and 
2 Bibles, with large Prayers and Altar Services to 


* JO OLN Fist FIELD'S —4 Bible Warehouse, 66, Hugent's- 
Catalogues gratis. 


« | quadrant, comner of Air-street. 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, 
with n 300 Bible Pictures, « Pictorial Sunday Book 


for the Young, dsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., original 
blished at 12s. Sent post free "from Field’s great Bible 
arehouse, 65, 2 Every family should 
have this pretty book 


9 in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, N. C. 
PAROELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
ony Reliwey Station in Baglond. 
. 
ANY BOO ene e ehe er the published 


Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 
mht DE VISITES PORTRAITS of 
NFORMIST MINISTERS, — eee W. w, 


Frederic J 1 street, 
ä og ag ey — 


The Rev. W 
AHA ROBERTS. B.A. 
W. M. STATHAM. 


NEW TOMB, 8 1 
m N 4 sal tereoscopic, 1s. 


Cartes de Visites taken daily, 12 for 12s. 


KI X AA And LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY 


WHISKY rivals the finest French 
mellow 


IANOFORTES.—INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.—JURY AWARDS.—Ciass 16, Honour- 
able mention—Moore and Moore, John and Henry, for good 
and cheap piano.” Pianofortes extraordinary—rare excellence 
and purity of tone combined ig cay ong Prices from 
— purchase. — W 2. — — 

0 — Warerooms, Opagate-atree 
Within. Carriage free, 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, Class 16. 
‘Medal Awarded for“ Excellence of of Workmanship.” 


CADBY, of GRAY’S INN PATENT 

+ PIANOFORTE and HARMONIUM MANUFAC- 
TORIES, bility Gentry, and London, offers his sincere thanks 
La the Nobili and Public generally of Dublin, and 
— * 4 74 for the liberal patronage bestowed on 

him the last twenty years, us a Pianoforte Manu- 


facturer state, that — been assigned a First- 
Class Prize rad age fo sta, thas 


his increased reputation by 14— exe y 

selecting the most skilled workmen and material for their 

ne but also in a constant and personal supervision 
© game. 


O. CADBY has just completed some beautiful Gothic 
Li Cottage Pianofortes, in oak, at prices from Forty to 
Fifty Guineas each, and which are eminently suited to the 
wants of students and clergymen, Specimens of these, and 
also of his Concert Grand, Bi-ch Semi-Grand, and the 
almost endless varisty of his Cottage Pianofortes, may be seen 
at the principal Music Warehouses throughout the kingdom, 


N.B.—For a description of C. CADBY’S Pianoforte and 
Harmonium Manufactories, see page 241 of the Illustrated 
Times,” published 9th August, 1862. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perains, 
tioned orthless imita- 
ee and Pn = Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
„Sold Wholesale ane Oe DS Export, by me Proprietors, 


Worcester ; Messrs. BLACKWELL; Mesars, Barclay 
and Sons, London, &., &., and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
In Packets, 8d.; and Tins, 1s. 1 
Attention is een 4 invited to the merit o ouse- 
esteemed for Puddings, Custards, 
pln gaa ar i 2 and Diet for 


Unequalled quality is its highest recommendation, and 
sufficient to V he preference it has always 4 
Families would di the substitution of other kin y 
ord % Brown aud Polson’s.” 

BRO and POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to 
her Majesty, Paisley „ Manchester, London. 
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Oot, 29, 1802. 


Holbosn-hill, London. 


